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"MY BRENDAN 

A love story 
by Mrs. Behan 
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DADDY'S 
HOME! 




• This almost-speaking picture of a child and a dog was token 
by Mr. R. F. Robinson, of East Ryde, /V.S.W% who wrote: 
"Lissa Goldsmith, aged 14 months, i$ the daughter of friends* 
The dog, my poodle Coco> about 16 months, was in the habit 
of standing up at the window whenever a strange noise </is- 
turbed him. A* the dog, standing up, was the tame height as the 
child, I gat the idea of putting the two together, photographing 
them, and railing the picture 'Daddy** HomeP n 
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]lfl"ANY people have 
asked us about the 
exercises with which Mr. 
Norman Cuner, of 
Adelaide, began his return 
to strength alter a coron- 
ary thrombosis. 

We featured Mr, Currer's 
story in our June J 5 issue. 

He it most anxious to help 
other sufferers defeat the re- 
suits of ;i heart attack. 

Hp tells us he will readily 
answer all inquiries and give 
details of the first routine of 
exercises he followed. These 
took only a few seconds daily 
and were of great benefit to 
film, 

Mr. Ctirrer's address is 23 
Maiu Road, Bclair, SA 

* * * 

\V K w erc deli&rued to read 
that Mary Quant, 
whose auio tiingrnphy, 
"Quant By Quant" (page 
53), concludes in this issue, 
was awarded the OBE in the 
Queen's Birthday Honors. 

In London. Mary told 
Anne Afarhejwn, of our Lon- 
don staff, that she has not 
ye* finalised plans to visit 
Australia with her husband, 
Alexander Plunket Greene. 

She has fixed a period — 
November to February — 
when she can leave Lnndon, 
but exactly when in that 
time is undecided, 

She said; "We will put on 
our uwn shows and take our 
own girlx Wr will fly imo a 
city or town in the morning 
and fly out again in the 
aflemoon — that is the way 
wc like to show our clothes, 

"We will take four Eng- 
lish girls and make up the 
rest of the team in Australia. 
We know so many good 
Australian models here that 
there should be no difficulty 
finding the right type of girl 
in Australia" 



Ol/R COVER 

• Gay or girl? These day§ hard to t 
especially when pretty model Lvn j-ums 
17, of Polls Point, » dmeu'd fr 

heud to toe in boys' clothes. She's wearing 
latest "Buleher-fltripe Look 4 " — doubfr'-lirem 
coat and bell-bottomed trousers, with rn 
hal, boots, and umbrella, (See sior> 
Picture by staff photographer Don Camw 
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• Mr. Norman Currer 
— and an exercise* 

JJRENDAN BEHAN'S wifr 5 
Beatrice, gives a wonder- 
ful picture of her inror- 
rigible Irish husband in "My 
Brendan Was Warm To- 
ward the World" (paires 
20/21). 

She also reveals another 
little - known Behan side- 
light — that many New 
YorLers confused Brendan 
with Welsh poet Dylan 
Thomas and herself with 
Dylan's wife, Cairlin, 

"Perhaps it was the drink- 
ing," she says. 

**Or perhaps it was because 
for each of diem, Brendan 
and Dylan, Dickens was the 
strongest and earliest in* 
ffuence in their wriiing* 

"But it was strange, in- 
deed* to go to a party in an 
elegant New York penthouse 



TOMMY RAti tt 

Thought 
the v eek 

Mommo «vl U&j 
womfer how j 
and public itfra^ 
so much far \hc fdifa*) 
feci *ften fA«r ttsl M 
paper tfce irem^nikst sj 
tM tome SMifff-tf QfWPi 
cm? Thv Btntkiif m 
miUionairtt m fcW 
Ehii Pnitty, tot 

thair feelings, 'Htr* ' 
voting my ilk to ^ 
and education at trf^** 
if I work herd 
enough t mar ^ 
retire on or 25 
0> Wttk.' I d^a't 
would be rtrj hopPT 
either, SS yet/?' 

Momma's M 
Barbra Streisand 
make five million 
fan in the nert t 
yean. That's not 
for a girl who con 1 
jpeVi her first name. 
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"HERE'S TO 
SIR RILL 
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• The men of Wangi, a small mining town on Lake Macquarie, 
N.S.W., roll out their version of the red carpet (see story overleaf) 
for Wangi's moat famous citizen, newly knighted artist Sir William 
Dobell. Back row (from left), Kevin, Alan, Leo, Peter, Bill, Second 
row (from left), George, Fred, Sir William, Bob. Kneeling, Tom 
and (right) Tommy. Picture by staff photographer Keith Barlow. 
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WET WELCOME 
FOR COMPOSER 

• Brisbane's weather — a neareyclone with eight inches of rain, 
fallowed by bitter westerlies — let down Ron Grainer, famous Queens- 
land-born composer of enchanting music, home after 14 years. 



AND this after he had 
told friends in Lon- 
don he had never known 
rain in Brisbane in June. 

But the fair-haired, hand- 
some 44-y earmold composer 
was not disturbed. He said 
mildly, "The sun will shine 
again." 

Ron Grainer wrote the 
music for u Robert and Eliza- 
beth/ 1 the story of poet 
Robert Browning, his frail 
wife, Elizabeth, and her stern 



father, now playing in Mel- 
bourne with June Bronbill as 
the star. 

He flew to Australia to see 
the Melbourne production 
and to visit his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ron Grainer, sen,, 
of Cluyfteld, whom he hasn't 
seen since he left for over- 
seas 14 years agu. 

After Melbourne, he plans 
to visit his sister Marjoric, 
Mrs. J. Scully, of Mysterton, 
Townsville, North Queens- 
land. 




• Composer and parents^ Mr. and Mrs. Ron 
Grainer, jen., at their Clay field* Brisbane, home. 



The London production df 
"Robert and Elizabeth," 
which also opened with June 
Bronhill, still packs crowds 
after a two~year run. 

And Ron G miner often 
goes to the London show to 
"keep an eye on the pro- 
duction," 

He explained, * l Things can, 
change very gradually, with- 
out performers or orchestra 
being aware, particularly if 
you haven't seen it fur a 
while, 

" There can be changes in 
tempo, in interpretation, in 
dynamics. It Lends to flatten 
out If you don't have 
dynamic contrasts, you get 
almost a Minnie Mouse kind 
of production." 

Ron Grainer said the 
music he had written for 
"Robert and Elizabeth" was 
quite different from any of 
his TV th rrrn es known lo 
Australian viewers — "Step- 
tne/' "Maigret/ the '"Com- 
edy Playhouse" series, and 
"Dr. Who." 

"Certain kinds of stories 
force the composer into a 
pattern," he said. "The eJfecL 
I get in TV themes has tn 
do partly with the instru- 
ments 1 choose," 



How did he find the un* 
usual and different-sounding 
melodies that have won him 
fame? 

"Sometimes I may get a 
distinct idea — perhaps in 
the bath or driving — a 
sequence of notes or a par- 
ticular sound in my head 
that may be the eventual 
thing/' he said. "It may be 
rather rough. 

"Normally I have to be 
by myself to get it in the 
initial stages. 

"'J have often written 
with people around me, but 
nearly always people on the 
same job. 

"Atmosphere plays a great 
pan. I cannot work when 
there is music. It blocks my 
mind. I can work in aero- 
planes . . . jets . , . they 
don't affect me at all." 

Success has brought Ron 
G miner what he describes as 
"an awful lot to do. 1 ' 

"There is little time for 
leisure, but ike life I lead 
in England has its own 
stimulation because I am 
mixing with many people — 
and minds sharpen them- 
selves on other minds." 

Ron Grainer has worked 




Composer Ron Grainer 9 on hit firti visit 
his homwity of Brisbane for 14 r < j, 



hard for his success Me had 
jobs in nightclubs, variety,, 
aod cabarets when be arrived 
in London. He got his first 
break; in 1955, when a TV 
producer wanted music for 
a mandolin and piano. 

"I have seen both sides of 
life, the really lean, and the 
successful/' he said* **To 
have had a struggle makes 
one more realistic about it, 
inclined not to sit back and 
fear the alternative tu suc- 
cess/' 

When not at hU flat in 
the West End of London, 



Ron Grainer is hb 
in Portugal, If hm 
Rel ii there now 

"In Portugal ' love 
water, the stvin nuj, 
bathing, and * .String," 
said. *Tt is a (ov cE 
very similar to Rrii 
except the other way ; 
They normally luve 
rain in winter |i Fin 
usually has its rain in; 
summer/' 

But this rime B~ 
proved him wrong 

— JEAN BRl 



THE TOAST OF WANGI 



"JTIHAT was Govern- 
J- mem House on the 
line/ 7 said Bill DobcIL 

His friend, the local doc- 
tor at Wangi, barely blinked 
an eye. 

The famous and the 
mighty were always on the 
phone to the painter, or on 
his Wangi doorstep. 

Merely because he lived 
there, in fact, Wangi, a 
small mining town with a 
powerhouse on Lake Mac- 
quarie, N.S.W., was my 
nearly famous, mo — and 
didn't care who knew it. 

So Bill Dobe!l'» doctor 
friend smoked peaceably, 
imim pruned by calls from 
Government House. 

"They said/ 1 went on the 
artist in a harassed way, 
**that Td simply have to 
give them my answer/' 

"What answer was that?" 
asked his friend. 

"I don't know." Oobell 
fretted "In fact, I don't even 
know the question." 

"Clear as mud/* said his 
friend. "Didn't they explain 
what they were talking 
about?" 

"They said they couldn't. 
Not on the phone." Dobell 
sat by the glass wall of his 
living- room on the lake, and 
rumpled his grey hair. 

"They said it was all in 
the letter they wrote me. 
Quite some time ago, I told 
them I didn't get any letter." 

He stopped dead. 

"Letters," said the artist 
guiltily. He got up, stepped 
round a dog or two, and 
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burned across to a big pile 
of mail on a whatnot. 

Most of it was unopened. 

The dortoT burst out 
laughing. 

Tain very bad with 
letters, 11 the artist said 
apologetically, and shuffled 
nervously through the pile. 
"I don't mean to be* 1 really 
dim" I, but I get so busy. 1 ' 

He came up with a very 
notireahk\ very «n"iri al- 
locking document. 

"Now how," grinned hi* 
friend, "could you miss a 
thing likr that?" 

Dobell tore the letter open 
and read it. A little lau-r, he 
said, "They want to give me 
a knighthood." 

There was a bit of a pause, 

"I should jolly well think 
so," said his friend. 

And so, when the big news 
broke on the Queen's Birth- 
day weekend, said all Aus- 
tralia. So especially said 
every martjack in Wangi. 

They tossed the news about 
from house to house — the 
miners, the coast rue tion- 
workers, the powerhouse men, 
the shopkeepers, the publi- 
can* the bookie, ail Wangi 
and its wife and its children. 

They stood in knots in the 
main street and the back 
streets and shook hands and 
thumped backs and a^kvd, 
"Heard about Bilir 

As the big day wore on, the 
men got together in the 
Workers' Club and the Bawl- 
ing Club and the RSI- and 
the local, and they drank 
gargantuan toasts — to Sir 
Bill. 



Tom Lishman, who works 
at the powerhouse rustled up 
a bit of ted carpet from 
somewhere. 

Over at the RSL, of which 
Bill Dobell is longtime pat- 
u»n, plans got under way 
for a big party. 

("They'll mine in from 
everywhere/* the men told 
each other, "to show Bill 
what they think of bun.") 

The women of Wangi got 
in on the act. They talked 
loud, the food they d turn on 
to make Bill's night a night 
he'd never forget. 



By 



KAY KEAVNEY 



Eyes kept turning to look 
up i he street for his Jaguar. 
Only a matter of time and 
Bill would come on down . . , 

Back up the road, along 
the lake, just this side of the 
school, in the beautiful, two- 
storey white house \ Sir Wil- 
liam Dobell took congratu- 
latory calls from all over 
the world. 

The telegram-boy kept 
coming, and the reporters. 
The dogs barked, the rain 
rained, the l e 1 e p ho n e 
shrilled. 

And there was Alice to care 
for. Sir William Dobeirs 
eldest sister, who had first 
got him interested in paint- 
ing, and who had cared for 
him through the bad times^ 
cooked for him and looked 
after him. 

Now Alice was past flo\ 
and not too well, and Sir 



William was caring and cook- 
ing for her. 

It all took time, while the 
rain rained, and the people 
of Wan^i waited for Bill to 
come on down and join them. 

Thry drank more toasts, 
and reminisced, and said to 
each other, li Hcrc's to Bill/ 1 

And iliey meant that he 
belonged to them, and what 
happened to him bad hap- 
pened to them. 

Hadn't he first come 
among them as a bit of a 
boy, nearly 50 years ago — 
16 years old, son of a brick- 
Layer and brother of brick- 
layers, when the white two- 
storey house was just a 
couple of rooms his Dad 
built for a weekender? 

("Back hi those days/ 5 
says Sir William Dobell h "1 
was a dog- walloper. That's 
right, dog-walloper. What's 
that? Well, it's just what it 
says. 

"You sec, the drapers 
would display their wares, 
bolts of material and so 
on, right out on the foot- 
path, and the dog-Walloper 
had to make sure the dogs 
kept moving onl") 

And hadn't he come back 
to Wangt lb years before, 
sick and sore from the buf- 
ferings of the world, but al- 
ii I ready a man other men 
called a genius? 

And hadn't he lived on 
among them, while the white 
house and hi* stature grew? 

They knew that when he 
slipped in his quiet way into 




• "Sir Bill,*' with Bob Baldwin (tip) 
Tommy McCall (ri^hi) i whom He it j- ini: 



his corner at the pub, he was 
home, where he belonged. 

Now, well, SIR William, 
eh? Well, good enough. Bill's 
got it coming. 

Said Tommy McCall. the 
general rouscahciut, with the 
mobile hands and the mar- 
vellous battered face which 
Dobell is painting, 'Won't 
make no difference. Not with 

Bill." 

Another Bill, Bill from the 
powerhouse, kept on saying, 
like a refrain, "Recognised in 
his own lifetime. Way it 
ought to be. Not much good 
after hc'jj dead." 

They reminisced. And they 
analysed, 

Said Fred, 'Bill likes 
anitnals. /VI ways did.' 1 

Leo put in, "Like* humans, 
too." 

"Hear, hears!" from all 
comers. And another round 
of drinks. 

More reminiscing. The 
big Joshua Smith courtcase. 
The nervous breakdown that 
followed. The terrible der- 
matitis that afflicted him, 
partially blinding him. 
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And the great day* 
huge sums fete he 
paintings ("not t\< Bill 
saw touch of it Th* 
celebration in V # 
Bill got his finr ' •mr, 
O.B.E. 

Outside the 
ea-iing, but the w 
was coming down, 

Then tie WW 
round "He's con: 

A flurry seised the 
Voices called, *'Gr : that 
carpet. Get a move on. 1 
up a round. Hf > n 

The door open ;U1(J 
stood there, smallish 
greying, and ji- 
moment he was nejvoufc 
just for a moment so 
they. 

"How does u fed. 
William?" shoiurd b* 
odd-stone Bob Baldwin. 

"Well, W have 
my kneecap," said Do 

Then they werr dl b 
ing and he was lau 
'llin wore all an mud h 
was all right, lie *w 
Bill and bark with t* 
where he belonged. 
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CLOTHES 



ink you\e seen every- 
thing? Well, look here* 
»m head to toe * . * 

Girls in bays* gear! 

T, you might say, girls have been wearing 
big brothers sweaters for years — even 
wing his ties of late. Look again I 

ne girls have really stepped into men's fashion*, 
ties, waistcoats, trousers, hats, even boo ls— they're 
ug them ail, 

h no alterations, the clothes are straight from 
irks of the men's department in a Sydney store, 
l« average girl may not go to such extremes — 
*aid Ted Mark*, one cf ihn store's young buyers, 
it show* they ran look fun— and fashionable— 



o s wear 



i th? pasi year oj so we've had many girl 
Ltecs in our men's departments, and with the 
mod fashions we expert many more." 
< shipping in men's w*a r departments began 
■he blue- jeans craze (when, ovemighi, dungarees 
more in than Dior) and for years jeans were 
available there. Nowadays, jeans manufacturers 
fraaei ropier for the girls 1 departments, but many 
till buy their jeans in the men's sections, 
nas become such a fad thai some Sydney stores 
set aside special drcssu^-Toonis for girk 
$ not that the girU ohjected." 5 aid one sales a&sls- 
"Sorne of our older men customers didn't fancy 
1% for a girl to decide on something." 

— KERRY YATES 





—Pictures by DON CAMERON 

• Popular look for boys AND girls. Both are 
wearing the latest three-piece, pinstriped suit* 
with matching hats* shirts, ties, even boat*. 



Mir and hers — in his! That'* right* 
A Watch tartan trousers, "rebel" 
Km or without a tie) thin a, skivvies* 
tarnalty caps for boy AND girL 

|****n from M(DawfiU Y i. Sydney 

■T HA LI AN WllMEK's WeEILV - JuDC 29, 1966 





• Two girls (left) thaw they can look just as 
smart as their boyfriend in bell-bottom panU. 
shirts, hoots. ABOVE: In Carnaby caps, waist- 
coats^ floral ties, paisley shirts, hipster trousers. 
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This feeling 




could only be Johnson's. 
The world's best talc 
gives you the world's 
best feeling. 

Johnson's Baby Powder: 
best for baby, best for you. 



jjtmwtm** 

baby 
powder 



on 
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SECOND 
FAMILY 

3y Graham and Heather Fisher 



0 When Prince Philip .arrived at a 
London film premiere recently with 
what looked like the beginnings of 
a I lack eye, people wondered how 
in ihe world he could have received 
in injury normally associated with 
a street-corner brawl. 



Charles 



Anne 





Prince Philip 



Andrew 



Edward 



THE answer to Prince 
Philips discolored 
<\<- lies in the children's 
bedtime romp which 
has been part of royal 
family life since Charles 
and Anne were small. 

Whenever he is a I Buck- 
ingham Palace, Prince Philip 
never goes oul for the evert- 
ing without dashmg upstairs 
to the third-floor nursery to 
spend a i least a Jew minutes; 
with sturdy six - year - old 
Andrew and Edward now 
two. 

This visit just before bed- 
time often turns inter a bois- 
terous romp with Prince 
Philip and Andrew, perhaps 
punting a small ball about 
the nursery corridor to the 
arc oinpaniuient of excited 
yelps from the children's pet 
corgis. 

Or the nursery bathroom 
may become the setting for a 
noisy encounter between 
fleets of toy boats. 






• Second family , Andrew and Edward * photo* 
graphed to mark Andrew** sixth birthday last 
February* Edward is two. Charles, 17 $ i* at Timber* 
top* white Anne, IS. U a boarder at Henenden. 
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Or perhaps there will be 
a pillow-fight, with Andrew 
standing on his bed to bring 
hint moTe on a level widi his 
father, whom he adores. 

It was during one of these 
bedtime romps lhat Andrew's 
tou^h little fist accidentally 
ramr into contact with his 
father's eye — with prethct- 
abk- results. 

With Edward near in g an 
age to join in the fun. the 
pal arc nursery again echoes 
with childhood shouts and 
laughter just as it did when 
Charles and Anne were 
young. 

For the Queen and her 
husband, it is rather like hav- 
ing a second family, and they 
are enjoying the pleasure* 
of parenthood for which 
there was too little time when 
the Queen first came to the 
throne. 

Today, Andrew and 
Edward occupy the night nur- 
series Chartes and Anne once 
hsrl mid share the large well- 
lighted day nursery at ihe 
noilh-eiijii rurner of ihr 
palace. 

The nursery day starts 
promptly at 7,30. At 9 a.m., 
or a little later. Andrew, 
dressed in .short trousers, a 
shirt with an attached collar, 
and schoolboy tie, trots along 
to the nursery schoolroom. 

When Charles first started 
lessons at (he palace, he was 
on his own until Anne was 
of an age to keep him t om- 
ppny. It was an understand- 
able mistake which the 
Queen was quick to rectify. 

Simple lessons 

When Charles went to 
ho ai ding school, the Queen 
arranged for two small girls 
10 provide company fur 
Anne at her lessons. 

Today, Andrew has four 
small companions in the 
nursery schoolroom — two 
boys, two girls. 

His lessons, so far, have 
been simple — srripuire, read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, 
painting and drawing, some 
elementary history and 
geography. He can read 
quite well and, among other 
things, ran write hi* name. 

Riding lessons in the royal 
mews are a welcome break 
from school routine, Andrew 
a very fond of his Shetland 
pony, Valkyrie. 

Once a week, to develop 
limbs and muscles, he goes 
to a small private gymnasium 
in Kensington for simple 
physical training. Viscount 
Linlcy, Princess Margaret's 
son. attends the same class. 

Soon Andrew will leave 
the nursery schoolroom for 
a day school in London, a 
necessary preparation for 
following his big brother to 
boarding school. 

Meanwhile, the Queen's 
slufl rather welcome ihe 
lessons which keep him oc- 
cupied for the morning. 

When Charles and Anne 
were younger, their mother 
made it a rule that they were 
not allnwed into her sitting. 
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room, which serves also n 
her study, during her "work- 
ing hours." 

A Tier Andrew was born, 
she relaxed this rule. As a 
i'esult 1 it was by no means 
uncommon for officials see- 
ing the Queen to have to 
pick their way across a Hoot 
littered with toys. 

Once | page, failing to 
spot a rubber ball with which 
Andrew had been playing, 
executed an impromptu 
curtsy to the Queen as one 
leg shot from under him. 

Andrew now welcomes 
nursery visitors with a very 
grown-up handshake and 
Marl members by name. 
"Hello. Mr. Bennett ft he 
will say to the page outside 
the Queen's door when he 
goes downstairs to see his 
mother. 

He is a stocky, agile 
youngster with a perky grin 
and a quick trick of hunch- 
ing his shoulders when 
excited or surprised by any- 
thing. He is sometimes inis- 
ihievousi, sometimes grubby, 
his pockets frequently bulg- 
ing with ihe miscellaneous 
treasures of boyhood. 

He has inherited something 
of his father's shrewd, in- 
quiring nature, as portrait 
painter Stella Marks dis- 
covered when she did a 
miniature of him for the 
Queen. 

To keep Andrew amused 
while she worked, Mrs. 
Marks made up a story a horn 
two baby rabbits who were 
also coming to hei to have 
their portions painted. 
Andrew listened,, wide-eyed. 

The story was continued 
from sitting to silting. Then, 
suddenly, at the end of one 
silling Andrew wanted to see 
the rabbits 1 pon raits, 

"I had an idea." said Mrs. 
Marks. "1 told him that the 
portraits weren't finished, 
but I would bring the draw- 
ings along to show him/' 



That nigbi. Mrs. Marks; 
did some quick drawings of 
two baby rabbits. 

Andrew's curiosity was 
satisfied^ the more so when 
Mrs. Marks told him he 
could have the drawings, 

"You mean, 1 can really 
keep rhem? tT he asked ex- 
citedly. 

In the morning, Edward b 
still taken by his nanny, Miss 
Mabel Anderson, to spend a 
short time with his mother 
in her study before going out 
for an airing in the palace 
gardens. 

Useful outlet * 

Andrew, too, goes into the 
garden in the afternoon, rat- 
ing about in his pedal -car 
or exercising on a climbing 
frame. 

A knotted rope slung from 
a tree provides another use- 
ful outlet for his energies* 
For Edward, there is a sand- 
pit in which to dig and build. 

They usually have tea with 
their mother, though "tea" 
for them is still a mug of 
milk, Andrew ioves banana 
sandwiches at tea lime. 

Before tea, while Ihe Queen 
plays with Edwardj Andrew 
trots off beside his quick- 
siriding father for his daily 
swimming lesson in the 
palace's heated indoor pool. 
Prince Philip has taught each 
of his children to swim. 

Afier tea, it is bark to ihe 
nursery. The Queen usually 
goes up with ihe children — 
to help with Edward's 
evening bath, perhaps read 
Andrew a story. 

Today, the Queen and 
Prince Philip have the best 
of all worlds in a family of 
healthy, happy youngsters at 
different stages of develop- 
ment — Charges on the 
threshold of manhood, Anne 
in her teens, Andrew at the 
beginning of boyhood, 
Edward just emerging from 
babyhood. 



• Sturdy Andrew* wearing a "Wild 
West" type fringed jacket when he went 
with his mother to watch hi* father 
play polo at Windsor Great Park, 
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THE WEIRD MOB -ON FILM 




| Nina Culatta (Italian comedy actor Waller 
1 Chiari)* the young migrant Italian journalist* 
steps off the tthip at (lircular Quay confident 
of a new and successful life in Australia, 



2 The newspaper on which Nino hoped to work 
■ has closed down. After spending his first 
night in Australia in the deserted office 9 he 
searches through a telephone book for a job. 



THE much -waited -for, much-talked -about d 
version of John (TGrady's best-seller 'They! 
a Weird Mob ?I is scheduled for Austr.tki-wi| 
release in August, 

The full-length color film tells the story of a yoyl 
Italian migrant's ronfusion in the 4 WyergningnLV ■ wA\\ 
world "down-under." 

Well-known Italian comedy actor Walter Chjarj 
i he hem, Nino Cutotta, but the film has an almt&t 
Australian cbM and %va* made by an Australian i j 
company. 

Sydney teJc vision personality Clare Dunne phys, Xil 
|£rilneiidi Kay, Chips R-alTerty her father, and Judl 
Arthy her friend Dixie. Ed Devereaux plays IS mo t b 
Joe. Doree/i Warbuiton hit wife, Kdie, and John MeiL 
and Slim de Grey his workmates Dennis and Pa,t. 

Beautiful kalian StarJet Alida Chclli t Sydney pop sin) 
Gita Rivera, and Melbourne television star firahi 
Kennedy make guest appearances in special Vritt«j| 
parts. 

During thrir nine-week shooting scheduler, -n. ur 
beadrd by British producer Mirha^I Pciwell, hhtied 
round Sydney. And k of course, lc Kin^s Blood in| 
(to qunle the cab-driver who introduces Nino i .V, 
tralian language J is specially fratured. 

Nino fans will notice a few changes m Emetic Pre) 
burger** scicenp!ay s but the film has not lost my of | 
Aussie flavor of John O'Grady'* best -seller. In mcl 
bearded Australian author said, ,4T T~he film is bd ciij 
the bmli] pt 





3 A builder 1 s laborer is the best job the young Italian can find. Nino 
puts in a back-breaking day** work with Aussie workmates Joe 
(played by Ed Devereaux), the boss^ and Jimmy (Charles Little). 



A Down to the pub for a beer after work is an Australian tiylom 
Nino soon learnt* The man in the dark shirt is hi Weir> tfntf 
author John O r (irady, who filled in as an extra in this drinki' I 




5 Soon Nino is invited to board with the "Mob™ at the home of his 
9 boss, Joe, whose wife,, Edie (Doreen Warhurton)* feeds three 
hungry members (from left), Pat (Slim de Grey), Dennis (John 
Mrilton), and Joe (Ed Devereaux)* Nino toon learns Aussie slang. 




g At restaurant meeting, Nino finds an ally in Dixie (Judith irthu 
■ whose friend Kay Kelly (Sydney television personality Opt 
Dunne} rejects his attempts at friendship. Kay had acemed Nil* 1 
being responsible for his cousin** huge debt to her father's compel 
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itoncfi Reach can he both lonely and confusing to a new migrant* Nino 
wanders aimlessly along the water's edge until he recognises Kay and 
Hfcri in the crowd. However* Kay prefers to continue their running fight* 




Thrilled to meet another Italian migrant, Nino and beautiful Alida 
Chelli ( whose name is romantically linked offscreen with Walter Chiari ) 
I ainr in one of the funniest sequences. A drunk (Keith Petersen), tcho has 
Iheeti abusing "Jfrej," eventually falls off a ferry into Sydney Harbor* 




m Break in the filming of "They're a Weird MohS* 
Author John O 1 Grady (right) with the film*$ slam 
(from left) Chips Rafferly, who plays Kays 
father, Walter Chiari A and Ed Devereaux. 




Sydney** Fairy Bower beach is the setting for this scene in which 
Nino, Kay* and friends watch a rescue* Later Nino tells Kay, k *You dunt 
• to drown to practise mouth-to-mouth resuscitation'" — and proves it. 
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Final scene is the engagement party the "Mo6" put on for Nino and 
Kay. It begins as a formal tea party and ends quite differently, Nino 
Kay (with the beer cans), and Pat (left), Edir* and Dennis really the it up] 
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• A young Sydney 
woman doctor 
will play a 
major role at 
the first 
international 
medical 
conference in 
Australia. 



• Or. Helen Bmhir 
and her microscope. 




An accolade far 
years of research 



WITH nine of the 
world's top bltwd 
specialists, brou n - cved 
Dr. Helen Bashir, of 
Cuogce, N\S,W., has been 
invited to read a paper at 
the Megaloblastic Eryt uro- 
poiesis symposium by the 
Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society of Haeina- 

Her paper, Methylmalonic 
add in Vitamin Bl2 Defici- 
ency, sounds an awe- 
inspirmt; mouthful to Oil* 
layman — but to shy, un- 
assuming Dr Bashir it 
means years of research into 
the: problem* of nutritional 
anaemia. 

Tli ere wtll be two con- 
gresses held in Sydney in 
August — the llth Congress 
of ihe international Society 
of Haenratolugy from Aug- 
ust 21 to August 26. and 
die llth Congress of the 
International Society of 
Blood Transfusion from 
A ut; list 24 to August 29. 

More than 900 dr legate* 
from all over the: world will 
attrnd both congresses* Al 
leaM fiflO from more than 50 
countries are the (op men in 
(heir field. 

The congresses are held 
<rvcry two years ui a major 
world centre. 

Doctor* to speak at ihe 
symposium with Helen Baihir 
will rnnie from England, the 
United Slates, India, Israel, 
South Africa, Tokyo. 

Helen Bashir t who was 
born in Narrandera, N.S.W., 
and Graduated from Sydney 
University, berajne interested 
in the problem of nutri- 
tional anaemia when she 
joined the staff of Prince 
Henry Hospital. Sydney, 
more than four years agn> 

She found that lesti used 
to detec t the Jack of Vitamin 
HI 2 in the blood were dif- 
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ficult and iediotts : making 
diagnosis a lengthy affair.. 

Machines which com Id give 
quick and effective diagnoses 
were being used overseas, but 
she knew they ran to thou- 
sands of dollars. 

She set herself the task of 
devising a simplified form nf 
testing which would produce 
a quick, eilective diagnosis. 

ll The whole project was a 
matter of team work by my 
department," she said '1 
was asked to read the papei 
only because T am the 
rtftcmatologist,'' 



By* 



GLORIA NEWTON 



Her buss. Professor W. R. 
Pitney, Social Professor of 
Hacjnatology al the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales 
and Hacma trilogy Professor 
ill Prince Henry Hospital, 
was quick to refute this. 

ll Titc congress invited 
Helen ro read ibi* paper/' he 
said. "It is a great honor fnr 
her and a rrrognintm nf the 
fine work shctl'as done." 

Ilrjen. who Started medi- 
cine with the idea of 
becoming a child specialist 
fhCi doctor sister, who is 
married to Alderman N 
Shehadie aircl has ihrre rhiU 
dren, has her own practice in 
the Sydney suburb of Pond I e 
Mill) became interested in 
pathology half way through 
her university course. 

When she graduated, she 
went if i Sydney Hospital 
where she worked in ihe 
Pathology Department for 
ihn i H years. Then, immol- 
ated for a scholarship by 
the Narrandera Rotary Glob, 
she went io England and 
studied pathology at the 
Royal College of Surgeons 
and Hammersmith Medical 
School. 



Bark in Sydney, she 
joined the staff at Prinr.e 
Henry Hospital as assistant 
Jiaematologht to Dr. Pitney. 

Weeks went into the writ- 
ing of her paper, which she 
has just finish rd. 

w But I'm sure I'll re- write 
it again before the congress," 
site said. 

She is a little nervous at 
the prospect l>erause the 
C on press will be a Who's 
Who of haemamlogists. 

"The greatest names of 
the world will be there, 1 ' she 
said. 

Dr, Bashir studies ancient 
history and Italian in her 
• 4 spa re time/' She also found 
time to arrange an " Interna- 
tional Nighl" to raise fund* 
for the rongresi. 

Members of her depart- 
ment and its sister depart- 
ment at the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Rand wick t cooked 
their national foods and 
played their country's music 
at Helen's home, 

ll We had Chinese, Aus- 
trian, German, Mauritian, 
and Lebanese dishes," she 
said. "My sister and I 
stuffed nearly 200 /mchims 
mat day. But it was a good 
night and we raised nearly 
51000. 

' Raining this money tf one 
of our main problems. Be- 
cause Australia is so fat 
away it is extremely diffi- 
cult for brilliant young re- 
search workers io come u> 
th* ronRrcss, For some, the 
journey is equivalent to a 
round- th e- world trip. 

"Medical men and their 
wives all over Australia are 
working really hard to raise 
the $15,000 we still need 

"You see, we agreed that 
if the congress were held 
here, we would help with all 
travel grants— a worthwhile 
task when you consider the 
great brains that will 
assemble in Sydney in Aug- 
ust/' 



SOCIAL "a*jc? 
ROUNDABOUT 



A CHANCE remark at a party by Mr. Eric Abrahams - 
love to go north somewhere** — has snowballed into c 
of 16 close friends who wilt leave Sydney by air on July 2i 
two-week holiday in the sun in FijL 



As well as the Abrahams, tbe party 
includes the John Hendersons. Dick Staf- 
ford*, John Hutnans > and ihe Ian Piatt 
HepwnrtiiA. 

They'll all lie staying at Korolevu but 
during the sLay Will make a four-day hunt 
trip around (he islands on the rcrninmcnda- 
tiun uf the Hend rrsons' daughter, Kenv 
(now Mrs. Trevor Spry, of Melbourne), 
who made the trip recently while honey- 
mooning in Fiji and Tahiti. 

Other Sydney people planning holidays in 
Fiji are Mr. and Mrs, l.es Hooker and 
Mrs. Victor Dekyvcrr, who will Hy to 
Nandi on July 16 to meet Mr, Dekyverc on 
his way home from a ten-week overseas trip. 

After a few days at Knrolevu they will 
move on to ihe Island of Ta veuni, and will 
later make a three-day < ruhe of the islands 
and visit Sit David and Lady Ragtj at their 
homc. 

* * * 

JT ASH JON honors this week go again to 
a man. His; name? David Gavin Coh- 
rrofl, who looked superb at his christening 
at St. Marks Church, Darling Point, in 
the white lace robe worn by his mother, 
Mrs, Brien Cobcroft (formerly Jill Ryan, 
of Melbourne], at her own christen im;. It 
was trimmed with blue satin ribbon which 
exactly matched his eyes, See picture on 
opposite page.) 

* * * 

(AND, sight of the week. Actor Will 
Mahoney railing for hi* wife, Evie 
Hayes, at lite hairdresser carry in ^ a tartan 
canvas bag which unzipped to reveal iheir 
minute Yorkshire terrier. Hutch, He 
goes everywhere with them in his hag, and 
at ilit; hi, when they're appearing in "Funny 
Girl/ 11 sleeps nn the dressing- table among the 
cosmetics bottles, 

* * * 

£)FF overseas ai almost a momcm .'s notice 
are Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seidler, who 
are making for Tahiti, Acapulco, and Den- 
ver, in tile United States, where Mr Seidlcr 
will be awarded an Honorary Fellowship ol 
tiie American InttitUte of Architects in 
recognition of his contribution to design. The 
Seidiers leave on June 22 and during their 
\\x weeks away will visit New Yotk, London, 
the Cnntiuent P and Russia. 




MARR IED* ,l#r. Q n<t \lr*. John KittWwU 
«ffrijnjr ike rentier at Trinity Oram mar 
Scfiool Chappl following their ittnrriapo. 
The 6rirfe iroi Miss Helen Mutton* o*rm«/i- 
fer of Mr*. E r Mutton, of \futman* ami 
Of thr fotc Dr. John Mutton. The bride- 
groom it ihe Mttn of Mr, nnif Mr*. Herbert 
Wrr-i.i. of Mo mho V hint at ion . Koiaunu 
Papua, where thr? will moke lh*ir home. 




FASHIONS Fil keep my eyr* 
when I'm up in tht VUSW art : 
ful hrlmet-hnts Mra, Neville Ch 
her daughter Louise will he 
their stay at the Coach House :r 
Mrs Clhristie's ( which sounds ci. 
a stark svhite leather one and I 
in leopard. 

* + * 
J HEAR iha? Major and Mrs h b« 

rick are among ihe many Sydh 
who'll moior down tu Mclhun 
black-lie dinner party to be he 
Toorak home of Mi. and Mi 
In on July 7 in aid of the Vict", 
for ihe Prevention of Cruelty i 
It's a forerunner tu the Gran 
Steeplechase at Fli iiim^i^ii on JiV 

* * * 

YOUTHFUL Adriennr Rig) 

Byrne are among; the many y 
headed fur the snowficlrh in [u 
he on thr Thredho slopes for tv. 
Adrienne leaves on July 0 arj« Sw 
join her on July 16 at Geeburv >ki 



J UF.LIFAT. Rosemary 1 1 ml 

chaiium^ bride when she •., \ 
Kingston, of Kenr t England, at s 
Crunch, Pymhle. Ilet Ipaped 
mat ched her cream raw *ilk gti 
was beaded al the hern and m. 
Ro.irmaiy and Michael left the tin 
their ivedding in the PolyhfiMC fin No 



ALTHOUGH they hadn l &1»j 
and Mrs. Peter Cary had w 
like an intloov .swunmin.n-pi>r.il - : 
the house they're renovating 
TTilh 1 he renovations so fai i 
the stue;r where rhe hou.*e ur j 
withmu even a wF. and r I n 
rj u tin g the week soon did the rest Vl pitf 
while they're supervwiug tlm J.i| 
hou^e I which will include Ion of 
sliding dfM'rs t and patin), the ir^ii 
staying in ttir- Malcolm Copph-^ del 
ful hottfte in Edg&cJuR Road hfa 
Copjiiesons arc o\erM"as. 

\yiTE jar yuut dta n . . . fit** 
it thf npfruTti} night for I' h< 
Pltiytri' production of *' Ant tin *ni 
f^itf-" in the Pai Hum Thr.atr $ 
ground Road, Caul, Httf. Th. / 
fat lit nights. 

*- * + 

J^OT bug back from liuropi- M 

Prinq telltt *me she has left her 
Peter and daughter Diana in Engl 
for the next couple tif years. l j>nj t 
\< U in January on Frances Mclh r 
inrr trip to liurope* mc.i her viniiu 
Vienrta in Npnl. and with franH Kan 
Mu urn had a three-week trip 'hTfll 
Europe before poire on to Loitft' 
Peter, who wmked his way aver 
She tells rne Peter ha.1 atl Ittti 
wifth a large ]"ilmshing firm and 
digs in part of a huuu? in Kuij 
EHann is busy muting into life 
held/ 1 ihe Cmtuanre Spry fine-hniy sr 
cum ilnineuic s< iencr u hnol i-: ' ,lU 
Wind si yt. 

+ * * 

(^THLR interesimg news from hon 

the entiattemetu of Duk Deiuu^n I 
has been in Fnglatid for mote than j 5 
fo former Sydney girl Diana J 
has been living in Chelsea with ! < !- 
for the past Few years. They ate 
to marry there in Au trust. 
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WjiBOi El Mr and Mrs. Marcel Dekyvere (at 
i'jfO mth Mrs. John Atwill at the Black and 
lFMir Committee'* Co-Go Arty Show at the 
iFirri Clune Galleries. Mrs. Dekyverr, who is 
Wftuivnt of the committee* which war hi for the 
libra- Blind Society* welcomed 200 guest t. 



RIGHT t Mr. and Mr** fames Mahar in the 
foyer of the Tivoli Theatre fit the first night of 
he* Baflets AfrUains. Since dancing in Australia 
last year the ballet hat visited Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany y Belgium , Canada, Front*, and 
South America. They will be here until July 2 V 





Miss Sally Win- 
M ff and Mr. John Kim p- 
who hate announced 
Ifcflir engagement, plan to 
j in October* Mist 
Find yrr it the daughter of 
ty> and Mrs. T> F, Win* 
* J r;. r, of "Methatibah." 
F'*Ji r i^. H*r fiance i* the 
m m '■' Mr. and Mrs. J* A* 
|5 ' vi a I a n. o/ Hurst pier 
J^'if Sutter, England. 



AT RIGHT: Dr. and Mrs. 
Desmond Q'Shea, with Mrt. 
Alan Birdsnll (right), at the 
dinner dance at he Petit 
Paris Hrrtaurattt at Lu SaMe. 
arranged by the Golden 
Years Committee, which 
works for the Old People's 
Welfare Council of New 
South Wales. Mrs, O+She*. 
who is the president , greeted 
gue.sts as they arrived. 

| fa* AamuuuAjT Woman's Wwuax - 
June 29, 1966 




,-fi?Or £: Mr. and Mrs, Britn 
Lobcroft, of "ParraweenOj* 1 
Willow Tree, and their Man. 
David Gavin (left)* with 
Mrs. Cabcroffs mother. Mrs. 
Bill Ryan, of Toorak. and 
Mr. Coberoft's father, Mr* 
Gavin Coberoft, after the 
baby's christening at St. 
M a r k * » Church, Darling 
Point. The baby r s god- 
parents were Mrt. fred Wid- 
dls) his uncle,, Mr, John 
Cobcroft, and Lord f'estey* 
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NEXT WEEK 

it A variety of wonderful recipes 
for cakes, biscuits, desserts, con- 
fectionery, and drinks — all with 
the rich flavor of coffee . * ♦ plus 
directions on how to make coffee 
by seven different methods , . . 



COOKING WITH COFFEE 



* , . 11*8 

all in 
our 
16»pag 
lift-out 
book! 

And: 




it We begin a fantastic and true 
story by Judge Joseph A. Cox - . < 

THE RECLUSE OF 

HERALD SQUARE 

when Ida Wood died at 94, one 

of the most important and exciting 
inheritance cases in American law 
began: Ida Wood, who had lived 
in squalor, was a millionairess <— 
and more than 1000 people laid 
claim to her wealth. 

And: 

it Do you keep kitchen supplies 
(sultanas, split peas, sago, and 
all) in jars? Well . * • weVe a 
gorgeously colorful collection of 

KITCHEN LABELS 

for you to stick on the jars so 
they'll be an attractive set! 



And: 




it Dresses like 
nightgowns are 
all the rage in 
Paris, You'll see 
them, in color, 
in » * . 

"NIGHTIE" 
BALLGOWNS 



And: 



* POCKET-MONEY . . . 

Does it teach the value of money 

or 

is it too much responsibility for 
a child ? 

Readers debate the question. 



In 1906, two young women, Annie Praed and Afarga 
Barnes, made history: The first women to graduate 
University of Sydney as Bachelors of Dental Sci net 



PIONEER WOMEN 




"Under the patronage of Gentlemen 
of families of the first respectability^ 
George White, Dentist, 70 Castlereagh 
$t+> Honored as he is by most exten- 
sive patronage, begs very respectfully 
to announce his intention of confin- 
ing himself exclusively to the business 
of his profession. To Parents and 
Guardians* especially as the youth of 
the Colony heme hitherto been so 
much neglected in (his particular, the 
present opportunity cannot fail to 
present a most desirable advantage, 
Mr. White may be seen at any hour 
of the day at his residence above. 
Artificial teeth tastefully arranged" 



1 DENTIST 



J 



HPHE denial profession 
has come a long way 
academically, technically, 
and psychologically since 
the above notice was 
published in the "Sydney 
Gazette" in 1826.' 

Bui few people know of 
ihe leading roles played by 
women sin< e Annie Pratt) 
and Afargam Barnes were 
pioneer dental graduates. 

Annie Praed bad another 
distinction: she was the first 
woman dentist registered in 
Australia. 

Before she gained her 
B.D.S. from Sydney Univer- 
sity, she held a Licentiate of 
Den tai Surgery (in those 
days gained try Incoming an 
apprentice and sitting for 
Board examination*), and 
already a prartising dentist. 

Miss Praed died in Sydney 
in 1948> and every year since 
1954 the Dental Faculty of 
Sydney Universily honors 
this remarkable woman by 
holding an oration service. 

Feu? atlended 

Mrs. Gordon Rouse, of 
West Ryde, N.SAV., a den- 
tist of note herself, has 
attended each one of these 
services and each lime has 
seen only one or two oihcr 
women in the assembly. 

This, she said, mystified 
btr. Why were there not 
more women of the dental 
prnfrsaion present at such a 
service honoring one of their 
own sex? 

Mrs, Rouse, who practises 
under her maiden name, 
Doreen Musgrave, decided 
she wottld round up her "sis- 
ters" for this year's oration 
on June 28. 



Her search involved hours 
of work — correspondence, 
interviews* telephone calls, 
research — but she un- 
earthed some interesting facts 
on women in her profession, 
had a lot of fun, made a lot 
of friends, and started the 
nucleus of a clan for them 
ail. 

The result? More than 
fiO women demists — some 
practising, some retired — 
will meet for dinner before 
going to the BMA Assembly 
Hall to hear Sir Charles Mc- 
Donald, Chancellor of Syd- 
ney University, deliver the 
oration service for Annie 
Praed. 

Amazing life 

Mrs. Rouse worked nith 
Annie for a period, but re- 
members her mainly as a 
sltident demonstrator, 

"She practised in the city 
in the T ft G Building for 
many years. The fads I 
found of her early life and 
her start in the profession arc 
truly amazing. Indeed, her 
whole life would make a 
book/' said Mrs, Rouse. 

"She was a regal woman 
— like a duchess — and she 
wore Queen Mary toques and 
ermine tails on her collars. 

"She was dux of her class 
the year she graduated, and 
when she was 65 she wrote 
a thesis for her doctorate and 
became the first and only 
woman dentin to achieve 
thai degree in Australia. 

"When she died in 1948 at 
thr age of 76. she be- 
<mruth''d those robes to the 
next woman to get this doc- 
torate. Unfortunately, no one 
has won them to date, 

"The other girl who 



I 



By 

GLORIA NEWTON 



• Dental graduates will gather tht 
month for an oration service to quo J 
a pioneer of their faculty — \mriq 
Praed — who was a dentist in ih<< dsy 
when gentlemen called on her 
with posies under their bowler 
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• Mrs. Barbara Davidson testing jtf/rtv -nmp 
at Kiriwena, New Guinea* where she went in J 5^ 
on a Commonwealth Nutrition mrtey. 



graduated in 1906 with 
Annie, Margaret Barnes 
(now Mrs. Malty Robinson), 
has retired and is living at 
Southport (Qld.). A won- 
derful woman, 

"We wanied her to come 
to the reunion, even offered 
to fly her down and back, 
but she pleaded ill-health 
and told us she would come 
next year. 

"Annie was orphaned 



when 

and was sent (coin 
relative to anotnrt far JJj 
A friend of bei M| 
recognised her pooff] 
anri persuaded some J 
relatives to pay W 
education. 

"When she left M 
went to live al (Hi 
Harbor with a f annly _ 
who had her apprt^utfo! 

dentist 
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I "The year she went to 
Uoi : e got there each day 
ij r wing over, to Folly 
for walking up to Military 
Head catching a tram to 
Sto s's Point, a ferry to the 
jfyny and finishing the rest 
jnumcy, more than 
iles, either on foot or 
f tram. 

"A 1 night she worked in 
irgery^ studied, and 
her own clothes. She 
wonderful seamstress 
tad wked like si French 
pel he rr>uld bone a whole 
tarir. and put it back to- 
w again, 

■ "Arnie was very keen on 
liottir entering a profession. 
Ilren mber she u*ied to lec* 
ifairr on our conduct and 
lie u iy we should drew in 
wilder to uphold the dignity 
m profession: 

■ "SIj** loved young people 
kd vai very affectionate, 
P« p, infully shy. She once 
pU me: 'Get married, don't 
We 'he mistake I did." 

I Prim and stiff 

"I --as given a wonderful 
m. urtuiv of her by a 
Kto i who once worked as 
*r (i^aial nurse back in 
They wrre known, as 
^f^rie* at that time, and 
*fd to make appoim- 
J«»f and get lunch — all 
Pj tfce princely salary of 
J*/6 .1 week. 

I N SJi- told mr Annie was 
►n/ prim and stiff with the 
Pi men who called io see 
I hey generally finished 
P calling back on the nurse 
ptaarl with a bunch of vio- 
f & lacked iindrr their bow- 

I "Margaret Malty Robin- 



• Miss Annie Praed f 
their male colleague* 



left, and Margaret Barnes (now Mr*. JU. Matty Robinson)? pictured with 
an the day they gained their degree* at Sydney University in 2906* 



son, whom I went to see. is 
much the same type as Annie 
was — regal, proud of her 
life in her profession. 

"Her first patient was a 
man who told her he saw her 
name on the brass plate and 
came in because he apprise! 
of women going into a pro- 
fessiom He and his family 
remained her patients until 
she retired, 

Married patient 

"She met her husband 
when she was in partnership 
with Annie. Margaret told 
me she looked at the hand- 
some young man who came 
in for treatmenr front her 
partner, who was out, and 
said, "Won't I do instead?' — 
fixed his teeth, and married 
him, 

"She sent me a picture of 
herself and Annie the day 
they graduated with the class 
of dentistry at Sydney Uni., 
and BDCfacd a note." 

It read: 

'7 had to laugh at this 
picture, We mere all so very 
solemn, not a smile any- 
where. But don't forget, it 
was a solemn moment. We 
were upholding the dignify 
of bring the first women 
graduates of Dentistry iv the. 
I nii Ktsity of Sydney. 

"The men t as usual, lavk 
modern, Annie and /, fl/m, 
look tiki iliff sticks with 
gro u nd-lengih sk irts — J hade, s 
of today! I heard later the 
men hued the way I swept 
up ail the scattered e* meat 



pirfif-s as I walked about the 
dental hospital, 

"By the way, surely the 
reclining dental chair is not 
replacing the old upright 
one? I would flatly refuse 
to lie on it — it would give 
me the horrors. I like my 
feet firmly on the ground" 

Among the 50 women 
dentists who will be attending 
the dinner organised by Mrs. 
Rouse will be: 

• Elsie Oakey, the fl rst 
woman dentist appointed to 
Sydney's Rachel Forster 
Hospital. On taking over the 
Royal North Short* Dental 
Clinic, Sydney, during 
World War J[, she put hcT 
hands on her hips and re- 
torted, "All or nolhing at 
all" when it was suggested 
a man would do the extrac- 
tions. 

• Marjoric Ghidley, who 

during the war ran-icd on 
three country practices to 
release men for the Services. 
Marjorie used to cover the 
practices by hitch-hiking, 
travelling on limber trucks, 
Many nights she ulept in the 
dental chair when accom- 
modation wasn't forthcom- 
ing. 

• Barbara Davidson, who 
went to New Guinea in 1947 
to take part in a Common- 
wealth Nutrition survey and 
trained a native, Nanki, as a 
denial technician: "The only 
one I ever saw who went 
barefoot and wore a hibiscus 
in his hair.*' 

• Marie Ross, who spent 



many years in Central 
Malaya, where she took over 
the Government's Denial 
Clinic and travelled in a 
mobile unit regularly through 
bandit-infested jungle. 
• Stella Bars' and Hazel 
Newman, who graduated in 
1923, and who were both 
appointed dentists to the out- 
patients' clinic at Sydney r s 
Rnyal Alexandra Hospital 
for Children ihe same year. 

Mrs. Rouse, an attractive 
titian -haired mother of three 
school-age children, told me 
she wanted to quash the 



idea many people had that 
women dentists are not 
feminine. 

"We are very feminine/' 
she said * l And we are not 
insular about our profession. 
Most of us include hobbies 
in our lives; mine are cook- 
in [\ and writing, 

"And, strange as it may 
seem> many men prefer 
women demists. They feel 
they can let their hair down 
with us and ask for a little 
sympathy. With another 
man they feel they have to 
he tough guys,'" 



Mrs. Rouse is saddened by 
the lack of interest shown in 
her profession by today's 
young girls. She said it 
seemed medicine was "the" 
profession to enter at the 
moment. 

Scholarship 

To foster interest in the 
faculty she is promoting a 
scholarship for the best 
pupil from a secondary 
school— female, of course— 
who wants to do dentistry, 

"ft is a better profession 
for a woman than medicine," 
she said. "You can marry, 
set up a surgery in your own 
home, run it, and bring up 
children while you are prac- 
tising." 




• Mr** M, Matty Robinson, left, with Mr* t Gordon Rome at Mr** Malty 
Rohin*un 9 s home at Southport, QliL* where the retired* She met her hus- 
band while she was in partnership with Miss Annie Praed in Sydney. 
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Mows; Beautiful Soiled Linen Hamper, with fluffy, washable top. Pi n I: or White. $25.95. 
i Background:— Elegance seat lath matching fluffy topi 








(Iruvt'itil and Practical wit tn White, Ptnh- 
Blttc or Laccndcr. fitted with fltifi\ 
tt aMbie top, $I$M. 

(Background:— Elrgancr Soiled Linen 

Hamper* ut riultt; 

White, Pmh Bln> or Lanmier fhiff} 
U fishahtr top. $17 M 
Background EU-^un seat with 
fluffs top> 




h>vct\ Optd Tone Pltihd K&A VttttitS Sfooh. QoW 

TeVphatu* Tabh* & $fc&ttcr TtiM Phtcdwith bMh *W 

Chair with Vinyl mi vti FiM, Whm itfoc and 

Tabic WM; Chair* tM#wt& <i roo. \ unt I op*. 
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add elegance 
toyour 
bedroom 
and 

bathroom... 






NEWh 



GOLD TONE 
FOR LOVELY 



PLATED FURNITURE 
(LASTING BRILLIANCE 



Gorgeous fluffy tops slip off in Si 
for washing. You can change colour 0. 
as easily. 

Here is a brand new answer to your gh 
problems. Think of Elegance for the nex 
wedding present, anniversary or birthtfa) 
gift So pretty for teenagers bedroom too 

See K&A Elegance Furniture on di*pto)} 
at your favourite store. 



Add to n I -1 Elegance to your bedroom and bathroom 
The Austhauan: WnurN'u U T m;.r ¥ - tufte 21 
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1 7 at you reveal about your taste 
TV programs is never overlooked 

Viewers: the 
VIPs of 
television 



• The battle of the ratings is on in Sydney- New 
shows have been premiered, programs have been 
rearranged in response to viewers* requests. 



By NAN MVSGROVE 



1EWERS have their 
, say through TV 
^unt: -a system of sur- 
fts 10 measure popu- 

lOrir I die things that they 
■ V: -a most vocal about 
Iihr kI appearance of David 
a in ^Thc Fugitive," 
TCN9, 

|TV Fugitive" had to dis- 
for a while. The 
TV season lasts 
Ity eight months, with a 
mii« nth vacation to allow 
j holiday and writers 
I It iiiital staff to recup- 
faie. 

|Thc American TV vaca- 
h just finished, and 
[r Ri iard Kimble runs on 



T ele vision 



screen again on 
inird >\ July 2, at 8.30 
n. Hfl will keep running 
ur the season, just 
bd of his relentless pur- 

U0| ug through the files 
" 1 « Fugitive,' 1 I was 
|du to sec the physical 
ittlt tie series has had on 
*wd : anssen (*ce pictures). 
1 1 s- cms as though fame, 
w.v and hard work don't 
U u to the picture many 
a 1 m of their favorite 

K.-IB. 

| rj ady rnixture of glamor 
ni ft * sweet life, blended 
l? h • i>y money* is the gen- 
ii impression I have. But 
tyftrrutly it is not a true 

Uti year Jansscn retired 
*fn he TV season, sick 
«d tired of the whole thing, 
and physically ex- 



his wife, is the per- 
>m the mast realistic 
of what TV fame 



M At the end of the 1965 
season, David was physically 
tired/' she said, 

"Tie had pushed himself 
beyond his endurance. In a 
way, he was forced to. He 
had the pressure of a 14- 
hour-day. lie didn't want to 
lead an existence that was 
solely eat- work-sleep. 

'■"He wanted a social life. 
He smoked more, drank 
more. He felt it gave him 
iing f pepped him up." 

El lie took over, and spent 
her four months seeing that 
David really relaxed. He 
came back to "The Fugitive" 
better than before* 

But El lie Janssen was still 
worried. 

Then she had an inspira- 
tion; the Janssens bought a 
weekender in Palm Springs. 
Result? Jansstn' is better 
physically that he has been 
for years, 

"The minute we take off 
for Palm Springs, and we do 
every weekend, David begins 
to unwind," said Ellie, 

Palm Springs was such 
wonderful medicine that 
Janssen didn't rest during his 
TV vacation this year, He 
made a movie, a screen ver- 
sion of the Norman Mailer 
novel, "An American 
Dream.* 1 

Producer of "The Fugi- 
tive" is Quinn Martin. "Suc- 
cess moves people Jots of 
ways," he says. 

More secure 

"Some actors get paranoid. 
They turn on people, become 
ad fish. David has become 
more secure. easier to work 
with. He is the first guy in 
Hollywood who got nicer as 
the result of hig success/' 

ft will he flood to sec 'The 
Fugitive** hack? he has been 
missed. 

For viewers, TCN9 has 
marie other changes* too. 
Disappearing for a while arci 
"Honey W e s t.' r "The 
Addtmis Family," "Red Skel- 




A FRESH, youthful-looking David Janssen 
(above) with his wife* EUie 9 at the lime when 
he had just started to make "The Fugitive 17 series. 
A few year* later (Uft) he thnws signs of the 
strain of overwork caused by the ghoufs long* 
successful run* A new series of "The Fugitive" 
begins on TCN9 on July 2, at 8.39 p*nu 



ton Show," and "Corona- 
don Street/ 1 

"Coronation Street," a 
serial of life in the North 
of England, can truly be de- 
scribed as a TV phenom- 
enon. 

In England it has had 
more national impact and 
popularity than any other 
TV show. It has even held 
up the business of the Hoii.ce 
of Commons because Eng- 
land's Prime Minister, Mr. 
Harold Wilson, is one of its 
greatest fans. 

In Australia it has been 
very popular in every state 
except New South Wales. 
Sydney viewers, the most 
choosy in the Common- 
wealth, are not mad about 
it. 

Here "Coronation Street" 
has a small, but hard core 
of regular fans, a core that 
never changes. 

But Victorian* and South 
Australians simply dote on it. 

The series will disappear 
in Sydney for the time be- 



ing, to reappear later as a 
daytime special. 

It may do better as day- 
rime viewing. I can never 
understand its lack of audi- 
ence appeal in Sydney. If 
you watch a couple of epi- 
sodes and get to know the 
characters it becomes an 
addiction. 

TCN9 have made a gen- 
eral swop around of pro- 
grams, and "National Vel- 
vet h ' cornea hack on Wednes- 
days at 7 p.nk 

I find this delightful scries 
with Lorj Martin in the 
original Elizabeth Taylor 
role of Velvet Brown, much 
more palatable with dinner 
than the ghoulish Addams. 

U$lhwv — the 
magician at TV 

pETER USTINOV is a 
magician with time. He 
made an hour that is in- 
t lined to be rather yawny on 
TV ^ 9 p.m. to 10 p.m. — 
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disappear in what seemed 
like minutes, 

3 have always noticed this 
capacity of his t but it was 
even more evident with 
^Ustinov on the Ustinov*" a 
gem on ABC -TV, with Us- 
tinov tracing his family tree 
and. talking ahout his family. 

It was a monologue de- 
livered on an empty stage, 
his only props being some 
photographs and that excep- 
tional mind of his. 

He is a warm, wonderful 
man — fat T bearded, bulky, 
a rich package of wit and 
talent. And so, apparently, 
are most of his family. All 
were dismujiiished in some 
way. 

Speaking about liis mother, 
who was In the studio audi- 
ence, he gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the way the cloche 
— the outstanding millinery 
achievement of the 1920s — 
was worn, 

"One day when we were 
walking, Mother had tooth- 
ache, and I kept hearing 
moans coming from the bot- 
tom of a cloche hat," he said. 

The whole hour was stud- 
ded with quotable quotes. 
Indeed if was a joy that 
surely must he repeated soon. 

Don't miss it when it is. 

* * * 

« \USTRALJAN P LA f± 
HOUSE 1 ' scored its first 
win. for a long time with 
"Antarctic Four" Oritl 
Gray's play about a small 
group of men stranded in an 
Antatclic outpost. 

Temporarily out of com- 
munication with their base, 
the six men got into a night - 
mare situation brought on by 
a mysterious disease. 

"Antarctic Four" was not 
flawless, but it sustained juj- 
spenxe to the end, It war 
better entertainment in every 
way than there has hven from 
"Australian Playhouse" for 
weeks. 



I would like to see this 
series succeed, but recently 
I have been, wondering 
whether it would. 

"Antarctic Four" revived 
my hopes. 

C**my 9 hut 



pleasant 



"THE John Forsythe Show" 
A (ATN7, Tuesdays, 7 
p.m.), has every ingredient 
to make it bad, but skilful 
writing and adequate acting 
make it surprisingly pleasant 
entertainment. 

The story is pure corn. 
An Air Force major (John 
Forsythe) inherits a school 
from an old aunt. He thinks 
it is a boys* school, finds it is 
for girls. 

The headmistress, Eka 
Lanchester (gone to flesh and 
wearing the most extraordin- 
ary garments) f expects the 
new owner to be old, tl like a 
squeezed grapefruit/' 

Forsythe, active, debonair, 
arrives and plunges unwill- 
ingly into the problems of 
weird plumbings and little 
girls who are neglected by 
their parents. 

Underplayed 

l liked the finn show. It 
was underplayed, and al* 
1 hough U was full of prime 
opportunities, was never 
mawkish with sentiment. 

One thing puzzles me* 
How on rarth did anyone as 
personable as John Forsythe 
and as competent an actor, 
ever get himself permanently 
typecast as TV's young girPi 
foster father 5 

Remember "Bachelor 
Father* 1 when he was nurse- 
maid-guardian to a ynung 
teenager? I hope he gets into 
the big league sometime wiih 
the more mature girls. He 
deserves ft, 
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Easy 



THE NATURAL LOOKING 

HAIR COLOR 

YOU JUSTSMA \tPtM> tN 



New! Mce'nEasy 
hair colour w natural 

it i mites close-ups 




The closer he gets . . . the better look 



N<m it's here! The world's favourite shampoo-in hair colour! New Nice 'n Easy* 
by Clairol. So easy, you just shampoo it in. So natural, it's the favourite of beautiful 
women .all over the world. * 

Now you be the girl who looks even lovelier close up. Fresher, prettier, more excilinp 
when your hair glows with the soft natural-looking colour of new 'Nice 'n Easy' by 
Clairol. It's easy to do. But more important, this is real Clairol colour. Which means the 
blonde shades arc luminous, beautifully even. Reds are fresh, sparkling. Brunettes are 
rich and lively, 'Nice *n Easy' Lightens ... or brightens ... or deepens more evenly. So 
rich, it covers grey better than any ordinary hair colouring. And it won't wash out. 
Special conditioners leave your hair silky, soft, and bouncy, lovely to touch. 
Try ii for a lift ... for the confidence, deep inside, of knowing your beautiful hair 
colour looks so natural ii invites close-ups so natural, the closer he gels . . rhe better 
you look. 
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. If\ mi cuiy! Ahoul once 
A monlU pan i ii on 
No Sccttoftfcff. No pjlrlirty. 



I. Work mio I ndi lather. 
w. r ii»i just minutes, rinse, 
slikimpoo You're through! 



3. "Nice 'n Easy* twiKjufet 
riaLufiil- looking hrtir *i>loiir 
every lime. Covers jrey ( 
lightens, bngtoern or 



New! Mce'n Easy by Clairol 

The people who know more about hair colouring than anyone else in the 

Cut* 1 
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AUSTRALIAN PLAYS 



AUSTRALIAN PLAYHOUSE makes 
Monday night viewing on ABCTV 
'j [oil tv. Occasionally the result is good, 
fynrtimes it is interestingly bad. At 
iter times it is bad — tut not at all in- 
slingly. 

In six weeks Playhouse screened 
ij one outright winner — "The Tape 
>rder, ,? a weU-writlen, well-cast, and 
fl- irected play* comparable with im- 
lortt d viewing, Australian writers are 
aergiug as the stars of this big enter- 

thc actors as the question mark. 
I On this page are scenes from f orthcom- 
Lf plays in the series, the biggest boost 
i vt irs to local drama. 

—NAN MUSGROVE 



television 





(Above) 

"HAYWIRE" 
Suspense draiiu in which 
Joy a, a university studmf t 
provokes a frightening situa* 
tion. Scene shows ncuruticr 
in ale model Roscoe (David 
Yorslon \ .illciiiplm^ to hub- 
dnc Joy a (Carolincr KccJy ). 



'THE PARKING 
TICKET* 
Parking ticket involvES a 
puliirman in dvil and domes* 
tic trouble* Here, un marred 
June [Carmen Hum an ) tells 
her mother (Shirley May 
D-natd) she b pregnant by 
the traffic policeman's son. 
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( Aboot) 

"BLIND BALANCE" 
Story capture* the emotions 
of a girl waiting for a court 
verdict in which her young 
man is charged with assault- 
ing hex. Pictured are de- 
fence counsel John Godfrey 
and Prosecutor Brian James. 



"MARLEEN" 
Telb of Marching < JirU. their 
aspirations, hopes* Here, the 
Smiths (Dorothy Bradley, 
Sydney Conabere) watch 
daughter Marleen (Toy Mit- 
chell), Hilda (EHiahcth 
Harris) , Fam (Fay Kel(oo,. 
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• Bare cut-out style by 
Jacques Es terel in 
red • and > white wool 
squared off in blocks 
with colored circles* 



THE 'LITTLE GIRL 



The liltle girls of Paris are wearing straight- 
en! baby dresses in mint- and ankle-Jength, 
and brief, snazzy ■nils thai you look at Once, 
and then look again* The fashions 
show bareness of anus, shoulders, and 
neck, and lots and lots of leg. ' The 
Parts young are also wearing 
straight* long hair, and this 
creates a dolt-like quality. The 
fashions are the youngest clothes 
ever to be designed in Paris* 
Youth has been handed a new 
fashion story on a silver platter. 

— BETTY KEEP 



• Ojfhartish print 
(left) in a free little 
shape with puff 
sleeves* By Michehe 
Ron/tier for the House 
of Pierre kYAlby. 





• AU-oui youthful allure in a short 
shorty sleeveless eyecatcher 
whipped up in a spotted chiffon 
An edge of swirly back drape pulh 
across the face, dots one eye* 



* T-shirt c usual 
(right) flashes the 
arms, cuddles the 
neck 9 builds body in- 
terest with broad white 
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SET FASHION PAC 





Simple^ angi-fuss in the 
mu em way of the young, this 
wh ful number from Parti 
iai^ner Feraud has above* 
,dkn? sleeves — and lots of wow. 



• Orange band* and belt on a 
yellow dress ( orange shoes un- 
seen) give the contrast that 
Louis Feraud aims for in his 
"liflje" Paris collection. 



f 
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BRENDAN BEHAN . . . 



ACTOR (for a laugh) 



CRITIC (of a brother's ploy) 




BRENDAN BEHAN outside a New York theatre after 
interrupting hU own play by heckling and singing* 



ENTERTAINING friends with 
take-off of "an old woman" 



PARENTS with Brendan at a reh rml 
of brother Dominie** play m London* 



An interview with 
BEATRICE BEHAN 
by Jhan and June Robbins 



/S fearr an t-imareax na 
an t*umgnem. The 
language is Gaelic. The 
meaning is: Quarrelling 
is better than loneliness. 
That quotation, Beatrice 
Behan told us, was more 
or less the family motto 
during her nine tender 
and tumultuous years of 
marriage to Irish author 
and playwright Brendan 
Behan, who died in 1964 
at the age of 41. 

Brendan and Beatrice were 
improbably matched. 

Brendan came of a poor, 
working-class family, Beat- 
rice from a well- to- dr. 
middle-class family. FT i s 
parents were active Irish 
rebel j dedicated to freeing 
Eire from English rule. Her 
family was largely intellec- 
tual and steadfastly aloof 
limn politics 

Brendan's ed lira lion stop- 
ped when, at !3, he left 
trade school to become an 
apprentice sign writer and 
house-painter. Beatrice, the 
daughter of a successful 
artist, was educated in pri- 
vate schools. 

Brendan had spent nearly 
eight years in prison for Irish 
revolutionary activity. 
Beatrice bad lived a quiet, 
conventional life. 

Yet they were drawn to 
each odier. 

***Twm not only a love 
match hut an intrigue, 11 
Beatrice told us when we 
met her in Dublin. 

"We were each fascinated 
by the other. To myself he 
was physically raw and 
wildly funny and wonder- 
fully romantic. He stnelicd 
earitingly of life. So dif- 
ferent he was from the de- 
tached, inlellectual one* who 
were my family's friends, 

"I can i say what I was 
to him. The first time we 



met he called me a bourgeois 
swine. I think perhaps it 
was his way of acknowledg- 
ing thai he was much 
tempted to move up in the 
world. 

"In actual fact, no one (of- 
fers more than the poor man 
who is born an artist and 
raised a revolutionary. What 
is life to one part of him is 
so often death to the other 
. . . He died of the drink," 
she added simply, "1 knew 
he would. It cut his life 
away." 

When Brendan Behan died, 
he left not only a widow but 
an infant daughter. He left 
also a body of disiinguiNhcd 
work — two plays, over I OH 
cx53ys, a unique novel, and 
part of an autobiography. 

WEIMMiVG RIJV42 
CAME FROM 
A PAWNSHOP 

And Beatrice Behan today 
is discovering that it is pain- 
fully difficult to be the 
widow of a famous man who 
died before his time. 

"After he died," she told 
us, "I spent a few months 
drinking around in the pubs 
where they knew him. 

"Somehow I feit his per- 
sotialitv slipping under my 
skin. Suddenly I was having 
laughter anil being c harming 
and irresponsible. 1 imagined 
that everyone loved me, and 
I even sang those dreary IRA 
son^s that Brendan used to 
sing. 

" But then I realised I was 
not being natural; and, more 
important, it all would take 
me away from the baby. So 
t drink bit little now. Still 
I love the life of the pubs." 

Mrs. Behan, at 40, fits 
trimly into good Irish tweeds. 
Fler hair i» reddish -brown, 
cm short, and worn straight. 
Her eyes arc grey and her 
nose is slightly pointed. 

We talked to her in her 



My Brendan 



home, in church, on a park 
bench, in a greengrocer's 
thop, and in nistau rants and 
taverns in Dublin. One of 
our interviews took place in 
n hansom cab. 

She told us, "Brendan was 
devoted to horse and carri- 
age. On our wedding day 
we toured Dublin in a Add- 
looking hansom, and later T 
could be sure if a carriage 
stood outside a saloon Bren- 
dan was there/ 1 

At our brut interview, in 
a pub, she said wistfully, 
"Brendan liked champagne." 
We decided to drink cham- 
pagne. She held up her left 
hand, on which was a modest 
diamond solitaire and a wed- 
ding band. 

'Himself bought me the 
diamond atom diree weeks 
after we were married/ 1 she 
said. "He saw it in the win- 
dow of a pawnshop where a 
pal worked, and he fancied 
iL 

"My wedding ring looks 
much tike platinum, bui 
silver it is. Ir COM 17/6. it 
comes from the same .pawn- 
shop. 

''For a brief lime toward 
the end of his life." she 
said, "Brendan was earning 
about £35,000 a year, You'd 
think even a king would have 
trouble spending such a sum 
in Dublin. I mean, you would 
wear yourself out. But it is 
all of ji gone. Boozed and 
borrowed, mostly," 

She told us she has not re- 
ceived "one penny" from her 
late husband's estate. He 
died without a will, and the 
estate is still in probate 
court. 

li But whatever you think 
it Ut it's wildly overesti- 
mated/' she said grimly. 
"Oh, yes, royalties from his 
plays and books come in. but 
they are sent right out by the 
rourt's executor to meet the 
liabilities Brendan left/' 

The brick house on the 



was war 
toward the 

world 



Dodder River that Brendan 
bought m the last years of 
bis life "because the gar- 
den runs down to the water- 
side" has been converted by 
his widow into a two-fa mil y 
d welting, A young D*w> 
paperman and his bride rem 
the top-floor. 

"I wouldn't mind selling 
the house/ 1 Beatrice said, 
"only Brendan made me 
promise never to. He told me, 
'Beatrice, as long as yon own 
the roof over your head, the 
bloody landlords can never 
dri ve you out!' * 

She laughed, 11 So many 
publishers have offered me 
fabulous sums for Brendan's 
love letters. They think his 
letters to me must be pas- 
sionate and salable. Bui the 
true fact is, there aren't any! 
A poor widow might he for- 
given for attempting to write 
them herself, 

u In all our life together 
he wrote me only a simple 
postal card, apologising for 
his delay in returning to 
France, where I was wuitinc 
He wrote, L Dear Real rice: 
Surry away so long, Will be 
down shortly Miss yon. 
Rrendan"." 

Brendan's life and art t like 
I hose of most creative Irish- 
men, were shaped by history. 
His father was in prison in 
Dublin, having been con- 
virted of revolutionary activ- 
ity, when Brendan was bom. 
When he was ten days old 
his mother held him up on a 
pillow to the barred window 
to receive his father's bless- 
ing, 

At home bis mother "al- 
ways had a book in her band, 
even at the washtub/* and 



she read aloud to the seven 
children each evening. 

Brendan volunteered for 
the underground Irish Re- 
publican Army when he was 
16, and was promptly 
arrested in Liverpool for 
possessing sulphuric acid and 
detonators. 1 Jc was charged 
with conspiring to blow up 
a battleship, and sentenced 
to three years' detention. 

It was from this experi- 
ence that, years later, he 
wrote "Borstal Boy/* an im-- 
mediate best-seller One re- 
viewer called it "bitter* 
philosophic, obscene, comic, 
marvellously well written/' 

HER FATHER 
BROUGHT 
am HOME 

A few months after his 
release from prison in 1943, 
Brendan met his future 
father-in -I »w, a well-known 
Irish artist, Cecil ffrench 
Salkeld, in a pub. At closing 
time, tbc two walked out into 
the rain and stumbled, 
soaked and shivering, into 
the kitchen, where Beatrice 
Stood rubbing at a spot the 
maid had left on a stew-pan. 

'1 scarcely raised my 
head," she remembers, U I 
just took a big linen towel 
off the rark and tossed it at 
thetn. Father often brought 
his drinking pals home, 

**Then 1 saw ihat this one 
was young and pale and 



soft-skinned. It wa* jrisnt 
pallor, but I thought was 
ill 1 was about to el him 
a cup of tea, but h' =toracd 
olf in the chair. 

"He had a heavy b ;v, bljrj 
bones, a full mouth .uid a 
three-day beard. An he n: 
so later he went aw. wife- 
out so much as a thai you 

Beatrice was 18 an Bren- 
dan 20. They m> again 
about ten years latn 

"My father and were 
taking a holiday in Aran 
Islands, off Gilwi 
were on Inishmoi the 
largest of the three landi, 
where the resorts a* •, but 
my -father tired & c 
crowds and we we r 
one night to Inishm .;n, th* 
middle island. 

*There # in a pub o* Irtish- 
tnaan^ we found l ertdsn 
We spent a lowly 
evening drinking ami diking 
and laughing. 

"Brendan said th. after 
Borstal he had *rv« 
another three terms tni 
prison One for ait' opting 
to murder two policemen, ihe 
second for violftinc; 1 
deportation order, and we 
third for helping in £ "[ 
escape of an Wfi 
prisoner," 

He had worked sporadic 
all) at the family uade of 
house-painting, had b** J 
seaman and a smujsghr, jWjj 
since his release from pfljj? 
had spent two years in PJ"* 
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ATHER (devoted) 



JESTER (in hospital) 



HUSBAND (champagne and quarrels) 




M OUTER'S christening day 
\h ! arrived after the tervice ). 



1 FEEL tike Lazarus, the fellow 
that rote from the dead." 



• Widow of the rambunctious Irish 
writer who so uproariously drank 

himself to death tells now of their 
oddly matched, abiding romance 



a ? weekl y con tubular to 
the "Irish Pres.*" He was 
utiw i free- lance journalist, 
ad also written a play. 
Hi Quart Fellow^ which 
wu to open shortly in Dub- 
lilt 

n chanting he was that 
nigh" — witty, full of 
int> lotes,, tempering cynical 
r|cs with his tender smile 
Hid ihat absurd rang tooth 
«E hu that showed uver bis 
lip/ Beatrice recalled. "1 
mp^«e that's when 1 feJI 
j I ve with hirrip 

1 LAVISHED, 
H ?PT AT 
ms PLAY" 

Ye invited him to visit 
SB [he following day on 
[tif more, but he explained 
if- hE was banned from 
Ac jig island." 

i A few years ago I was 
*m ted there for singing in 
streets at midnight.," he 
toli J her. "It didn't seem 
ngr.- to arrest a man merely 
for tinging. So when the 
1*' policemen took mc into 
if* nation house, 1 pushed 
tht i i both into an empty 
dl locked the door, and 
-Jir * rbe key over a cliff 
Ate the sea. They didn't 
*i it kindly."} 

1 hat winter Behan's "The 
Qu re Fellow," a tragicomic 
HI about a condemned 
pn mer, opened in Dublin, 
It received enthusiastic 
:■ es. It was running 
iu j vrfully wlum Behan 
W'lAotietf Beatrice and 
' * J if ihf would like to 
me play. She accepted 
lil. invitation. 

I 01 in my seat and 
bushed and wept," she (old 
w "I kept saying to my- 
■HJ, 'He'* bad linJc educa* 
t*»»; be knows nothing bill 
It j >king and brawling. But 



I feel sure he will live and 
die In fame/ 

"That night he went pub- 
visiting. Brendan engaged a 
htmsam cab for the whole 
evening. Even to this day I 
cau T t see a hansom without 
wanting to weep. The con- 
versation was onesided — 
he did most of the talking. 
But wonderful it was, 

*T awoke the next morning 
with a very large head. I 
lay in bed, feeling dreadful 
but remembering that Bren- 
dan had said he'd ring me, 

"He did* We went out 
together 11 more times. 
Then we decided to be 
married. It was a late 
marriage for us both. Bren- 
dan was 32 and 1 was 30. 

"We were wed in my 
family church — the Dminy- 
brook Roman Catholic 
Church — at half-past seven 
in the morning. None of 
Brendan's family were there. 
He didn't tcU them about 
it. He kept saying, 'They'll 
be of mind that I've 
betrayed/ 

"It was a bit runny. After 
all, it was myself who was 
marrying down. Yet my 
father and mother and sister 
welcomed Brendan, even 
though I knew they were 
completely bewildered by my 
choice, 

".When Brendan wax in the 
United States/' Beatrice 
went on. "he had a favorite 
toast. To Eire — not a part 
of England, nut a pan of the 
United States, but a free 
country.' 

"My Brendan loved Nrw 
York and many of the 
people, but rarely did he say 
a kind word about it, so 
much was made of his drink- 
ing. Part of what he meant 
by his toast was freedom to 
drink, 

"Here b Ireland, we 
accept what you call 



alcoholism as a large part of 
life. Women expect their 
husbands to he poured across 
the door-sills and we don't 
make ir too hard on them. 

"'It's sort of the manner 
that American women are 
golf widows or business- 
career widows. Do you now 
see what I mean? Our men 
die of liver. Americans die of 
ulcers." 

Beatrice said she asked 
nothing of Brendan for her- 
self, "except that I tofd him 
1 wantfd a child. 

"I loved him and he was 
every part a man," she said- 
"But for n long time no 
child came to prove it" 

Soon after ihm marriage, 
the Behan* spent three 
"grand'" months on a primi- 
tive island called tbiza, off 
the eastern Spanish coast. 

It was in Paris after Ibiza, 
Beatrice- recalled, that thry 
had their most furious 
quarrel 

"I swear I don't know 
what it was about." Beatrice 
said. "It began over some 
tiny thing, then built up and 
up. I suppose we both were 
worried about the future. We 
screamed and yeilcd and 
wrestled. It was hate and 
love mixed in together. The 
blows we exchanged seemed 
ro bring both pleasure and 
pain. 

"A MAN YOU 
WOULD TVHJS 
TO LOOK AT' 

"I l was a massive brawl, 
When it was all over, we 
HI into earn other's arms 
and made up. But 1 brought 
away an enormous black- 
amf-yrlfpw bruise tinder my 
eye." 

The following year, I958 ( 
they went to a seaside resort 
near London, where Brrti- 




B REND AN AND BEATRICE soon after their marriage* 
He umuj 32, she was 30. 



dan wTote "The Hostage," 
his last major work. He 
wrote it in Gaelic and then 
painfully and beautifully 
translated it into the "enemy 
tongue," English. 

"He was mighty critical of 
(hi 1 ftrigJLsh," Beatrice said, 
"but he could write their 
language, he could." This 
lime we were talking in John 
McDaid's pub on Henry 
Street, in the centre of Dub- 
lin. 

Beatrice sat facing the 
door. It was an old IRA 
habit that Brendan had 
taught her. '"You always 
want to sec who's coming 
and going/ he'd say. Many's 
the time he'd sit in ink very 
chair." 

Next door was an art 
gallery with a show window 
that held a sculptured head 
of Brendan Kenan. It stared 
at the pub's customers as 
they approached — "as if 
silently begging to be asked 
in for a drink!" Beatrice 
chuckled. "Brendan was a 
handsome man." she went 
on. "He had a profile like 
a head of an old Roman 
coin. 

"Even when he gained 
weight and went up to 15 
stone, he was a man you*d 
turn to look at on the street. 
But he made fun of his large 
body wilh its small feet. Tm 
like a piano with casters, 1 
he*d say." 

"The Hostage," which 
opened in a Urn don theatre 
in 1958, was an immediate 
artistic, critical, and financial 
success. 

Brendan was a celebrity, 
a role for which he was ill 
suited. 

"The money went like 
sugar on a hot cake," 
Beatrice said. "There was 
always a great crowd of 
hangers-on telling him about 
his massive talent and him 
buying them drinks. 

"He drank huge amounts 
of champagne now he could 
afford it, and he was often 
ill. He'd sigh, 'Beatrice, HI 
never see 40/ 

"Large sums went to pay * 
ing others' debts. He would 
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accept a well-told hard-luck 
story without question and 
empty his pockets with 
neither paper nor promise to 
set ure the loan. 

"Td find some of his pais 
had been drinking and 
ctiarging the liquor to Bren- 
dan* We had more quarrels 
about money when we had 
it than when we were poor/ 1 

Though Brendan himself 
was frequently ill those days, 
his writing was ribald, 
exuberant, and bursting with 
love of life. At this time 
the widely teprinted novel 
"Borstal Boy" was banned in 
Ireland (and Australia), 

"TRICKED I V 

TELEViSiOft 

INTERVIEW" 

Brendan noted sardonic- 
ally that when the ban went 
on sales went up, then wrote 
a ditty to the tune of "Mo 
Namara's Band": 
Oh, me name is Brendan #t> 

han. 

I'm the latest of the banned 
Although were small in 

number 
We're the best banned in the 

land. 

We're read at wakes and 

And in every parixh halt. 
And under library counters 
Sure you'll have no trvuble 

at all 

Brendan's quick wit and 
utter irreverence for 
authority made good news- 
paper copy. So did his 
drunken advrntures, Beatrice 
firmly believes that her hus- 
hand was deliberately 
tricked, however, in a TV 
interview. 

"I said I'd deliver him 
sobrr and I most certainly 
did," she told us. "They put 
him in a smalt waiting-room 
and locked thr dtxir. 1 saw it 
with my very own eyes. An 
hcur later when he went on 
th*- teily, drunk he was. 

" Where could he have got 
the bottle, I ask you, if they 
didn't give it to hitn? What 
I think, they wanted Bren* 



dan drunk, not sober — they 
thought it made for a better 
show]" 

To the cabbie who drove 
bim to his hotel after his 
nearly incoherent appearance 
before the cameras, Brendan 
said, ' Sure and I'm drunk 
— in what other condition 
could a man endure tele- 
vision ? M 

"He was the crony of every 
cab driver in London and 
Dublin/' Beatrice said. "If 
Brendan W'as out missing, 
I'd run out r.u the rank and 
say to the nearest cabbie, 
'Do go and look fur him! h 

"The word would go out 
and a few hours later one 
of them would bring him 
home, often with his clothes 
dripping wet from a sober* 
ing swim in the LifTey." 

A Dublin cab driver 
told us, Ton could properly 
call Brendan a lovely slob. 
Sometimes he'd stop the cab 
and get out and buy a jersey 
or a new pair of shoes for 
some poor ragged littk 
nipper he*d spied on a street 
comer/' 

In 1960, Brendan and 
Beatrice went to the United 
States. "The Hostage" 
opened on Broadway to rave 
notices from critics and had 
a successful season. One 
night, Brendan interrupted 
the performance by march- 
ing up on the stage and 
haranguing the actors and 
audience. 

He said they had no real 
appreciation of the problem 
the play presented. He called 
the audience "bloody middle- 
class tradesmen who ought 
to be home looking at tele- 
vision!" He was half dragged 
off the stage. 

"Why did he do that?" we 
asked his widow. "Did he 
really have such contempt 
for all those people?*' 

"Oh. no/* she said 
earnestly. "He was just cross 
with me for refusing to fetch 
his coat." 

"His coat?" 

Tea. He took his first New 
To page 23 
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If you choose your cigarettes 
, as carefully as you choose 
your perfumes, then you'll 
choose Viscount No other 
cigarette has that distinctive 
taste, that rich, mild taste 
that comes from a very 
special blend of fine 
tolraccos. There is only one 
Viscount. It's the best 
cigarette of them all. 
Smoke Viscount, for the 
subtle pleasure of it. 

36 cents for 20. 
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&IY BRENDAN 



i i -ieque and bought a 
jpdsone cashmere over- 
it Oh, 1 knew he loved 
dtcji and was so proud 
s. Rut 1 told him to fetch 
mi i If, I was no man's 
pitti as long as he had 

If IfLV. 

\Vf had a beautiful row. 
fWf.it out and began lu 
si Hi en he went to the 
ptrc and took it out on 

i'Ii nn's behaviour horri- 
dS*w York's conservative 
> * [to had been at great 
uis I r nearly a century to 
nfi i Lhe fafse image of the 

M lly drunk Irishman, 
ju' lie must prominent 
uiitc Irishman to land on 
u:*H States shores since 
rr^i Bernard Shaw ivas 
pK it all. 

ffjjta announced happily 
*i= gotnf? to march in 
rr. iitkmal St. Patrick's 
■aiade. The Irish 
Birrs of New York were 
im? in chances. Brendan 
-" i I "Sure, and if a 
i ho drinks is not 
u-' to parade, there's 
a man who'll be march- 
" But they banned Bren- 
n Br.mn. 

Sriir ice remembers that 
tan i it* ceaseless round of 
w Y itk parties was inter- 
pj«3 by an invitation to 
briaii to appear in 
*ooto, she Looked forward 
ifce lumey with a feeling 
peai relief. 

'AV Sith were worn out 
■ -Hug and talking to 
ntai.y people/' she saicL 
mUi i sounded quiet and 
alb!*- For all the bad you 
of the Briiish types, 
i . t intrude." 
| won to, however, Be- 
l was arrested after a 
few quarrel with hotel- 

Irpen over the Sunday 
i 

"f . ,3 much upset by the 
r,| i^ business/' Beatrice 
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said. "Now Brendan was 
threatening to punch the 
Canadian Prime Minister on 
the ncise." 

He came back lo New 
York. A few nights later he- 
sat crovt-lrggrd in the lobby 
of a staid hotel and, throw* 
ins back his head, warbled 
a lugubrious ballad called 11 1 
Met My Love in an Irish 
Graveyard," 

Astonished guests — men 
in dinner etothes, women in 
formal gowns — gathered 
aiound him- The mistered 
uian;igement first called the 
police; duifi, learning Bc- 
ban "a identity, they cancelled 
the call and summoned a 
doctor, who took one look 
at Brendan and railed an 
ambulance* 

A WAITER 
RAM TO THE 
CATHEDRAL 

Meanwhile, a waiter 
dashed five blocks to St. Pat- 
mi's. C'alhedral,, grabbed at 
the arm of a priest who was 
mounting the steps, and im- 
plored, f Comc quirk. Father, 
They're going to take Bren- 
dan Rehan in hospital and 
it's sure they'll never let him 
out!" 

An hour later thp; waiter 
and the priest delivered Bc- 
han to his wife, who settled 
him into bed and said 
philosophically that shed 
seen htm much worse. 

The following day, when 
reporters interviewed Behan, 
they concluded that he had 
ntu been as drunk as. he 
seemed- He recalled every 
detail of the evening and 
said, "I was walking through 
the lobby on my way to the 
bar fur a quiet drop of 
whisky and suddenly 1 was 
nverrome with all the mink 
,u id the jewels and the rich- 
ness. There before me were 
the curses of humanity] 




TR4VEL-TIRED Brendan and Beatrice brush 
poji the Pre** on their arrival in l^ondon 
\ frvm Pari** He vm always "good copy." 
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"I fert I was wading 
through sewage and I .saw 
a picture of myyrli as a part 
of it and I didn't Like it at 
all. So I sat down and began 
to sing. 

"I wanted to remind my- 
iell 0| lhe stories my mother 
told me of the starving 
people during the great 
hvmger of Ho/who died by 
the roadsides with the 
v om i tfi d green grass running 
out nf their mouths." 

Brhan closed the interview 
widi invective against NVw 
York's Irish-descended bus 
drivers. "They've all got 
bloody English accents!" he 
r 0 a red contemptuous! v. 
'They're a bloody bunch of 
climbers?" 

'"He a3so disliked police- 
men," Beatrice said, " par- 
ticularly New York police- 
men of Irish descent. He 
felt that they gave themselves 
a j is. Que day in New York 
a motor-cycle escort was 
given to us. A very young- 
looking policeman asked 
Brtnclan, 'Do you rate a 
police escort in Dub tin, too, 
Mr, Behan? h 

" v Yes/ Brendan re plied, 
'but usually Tin hand culled 
to ihrm'." 

In the spring of 1963, the 
Behans returned to Ireland. 
Beatrice became pregnant. 
"Brendan was alive with joy 
and I for him/ 1 she said, 
"After eight years, a baby! 
I was 38, not young fur 1 
first time, but I was not too 
afraid. [ prayed for a girl. 
I didn't want to raise an- 
other relji-L 11 

Before her marriage, 
Hcai rice, following in her 
father's footsteps, had been a 
Successful artist and illus- 
trator. Sinre her marriage, 
however, she had attempted 
mulling more creative than 
raring for her wildly crea- 
tive husband. Now she wrote 
a moving letter in which she 
tried to explain her husband 
to her unborn clultL 

"It's a long letter. It 
never got edited/* she said 
apologetically. She gave it 
to us one Sunday aa we 
walked home with her from 
Mass aL the Donny brook 
Church: 

"One day you will read 
(hit and under it on d why 
you} coming is causing a hit 
of excitement. When you me 
gftrwn, fH'uplr wtl\ love to 
say to you, 'I know your 
father/ Their com mt :nti will 
not always be kind. When 
you MSifWej thtm, Trme mb^r 
this: Brendan tS a good roan, 
not a phony, no rant, not a 
trace of snobbery, fri\h or 
otherwise* 

"They'll tell you he is a 
di inker. True enough. But 
never let them tell you he 
nttedt tiquor. His good 
humor is there even without 
it. You 11 learn a "tot about 
drinking in your young life. 
Yet neither Brendan nor I 
want you to loach a drop 
until you're 21 . - - 

r 7w mt tell yon more 
about Brendan. He j tickled 
or the i/fati of you. //e't 
at ways fond of children and 
ii rifot at romping them. 
Children recognise him as a 
kindred tpirit t for Brendan 




DANCING A JIG on lhe stage of the Cor I Theatre in New York y 
Behan interrupt* hi* play "The Hostage** before a cheering 
uudience. He climbed on to the stagey criticised art or* and audi- 
ence for lack of understanding of the play, then, having made 
hi* pointy gave a song and dance* The play itself is in sorneichat 
the same spirit — it is a iciid and wayward tragicomedy,. 



can be annoying, bold, 
spoiled, innifCiHt t and un- 
afraid as any of them, 

"I am jure that sometimes 
hr will shout at me* f Cara 7 f 
yon np that child from 
rn akin» so much damn 
noixi;?' You won s t change 
him ■ — his sheer zest for talk 
and language and song and 
justice will surely influence 
you. I love him and hc*s the 
most entertaining man I have 
ever met. 

"If you are a boy I'm not 
going to coil you Brendan. 
There's not room in the 
world for two. Pea pie often 
U0d to say to your father 
and to me: f HavenH you any 
children?' Brendan would re- 
ply: 'No, only me* , * * 

"Never let anyone say to 
yau, *0h, your poor mother. 
What she must have suf- 
fered* I married and unilej- 
slood him. All your arrival 
will do is give me less time 
to go out and find him when 
he*i late. 

hope you wilt grow up 
in a happy world. Health 
and long life to you." 

"WE'VE GOT 
A BEAUTMFUL 
COLLEEW" 

The baby was a girl. 

" 'Tis a rare woman/' 
Beatrice said, "who can face 
her man with the Firstborn 
and not search his lace to sec 
if he'll receive a girl. So 
many men — even the revo- 
lutionaries —arc wanting a 
son. But 1 shall long reon rri- 
I.kt how Brendan held me 
tenderly to him and told me 
he'd been hoping for a girl. 

"He said, 'If h had been 
a Injy child, I'd have forced 
bin i to be an electrician or 
even an accountant instead 
of a bloody writer, and there 
would have been a brawl. 
Now we T ve got ourselves a 
beautiful colleen with fair 
hair and blue eyes and a 
skin tender enough to rule 
the world f " 

He named the baby Blan- 
aid Oria Jacquline Mairead 
Behan. He turned up bite 
for the christening and 
slightly drunk. He railed the 
baby "Miss Mouse" and said, 
"Hhe's a dear little- chisel I er 



and she knows who to 
trust." 

"After the baby was born* 
Brendan would often wake 
in the night and go to her 
to make sure she was breath- 
ing/* Beatrice said. "He was 
a jrreat one for ballads and 
sometimes he sang them to 
her. He wanted his child to 
be 'warm toward the 
world/ * 

When he and Beatrice 
were entertaining in ihor 
Dublin home, he often 
shouted up the stairs, ^Rring 
the baby down! Let her meet 
the people!" 

He valued snlitude, too. 
fkatrirr said T "We used to 
Eo away for days at a time 
to an isolated part of the 
coast. We*d have a picnic 
on the rocks and Brendan 
would throw his powerful 
body into the wildest surf 
and swim up and down, 
battling the waves and sing- 
ing, and I'd sit on the shore, 
crooning and rocking the 
baby. 

"Brendan was losing his 
treth at the time. One by 
one they fell out, and he 
was loo busy ur too stubborn 
10 see | dentist." 

A few months later Be- 
ban's health failed abrupily. 
Physicians said his liver had 
been damaged by many years 
of heavy drinking, but he also 
had acute diabetes. They 
prescribed insulin and 
warned him again akohol. 
He ignored bodi iii.it rue- 
linns, 

"When he was taken off to 
the hospital, he still fought 
the prescriptions." Beatrice 
said. "A nurse girl got him 
to take the pills only because 
she threatened to break his 
china water jug over his 
head: 

''After she left hr said 
feebly, 'Couldn't have her get 
ai that jug — it*s got a pint 
hidden in it"." 

Brendan Behan died ou 
MVrh 20, l*Kr4, when his 
baby was less than four 
month* old. 

Before we left Ireland, 
Beatrice look us to a saloon 
called Peter's Pub, where we 
bad arranged n> meet her 
late husband^ parents. "It'jt 
theii local/' she explained. 
Beatiice greeted the elder 



Behans widi emotional kisser 
and Brendan's mother kissed 
everyone. 

"Where's that suitor yon 
pi unused me? 1 ' Bea trice 
teased her father-in-law. 

"Oh. I'm looking all the 
time, hut there's no one 
good enough for yourself/* 
Stephen answered genially. 

"And likely there never 
will be!" said Beatrice just as 
cheerfully. Then she said to 
us, "There's great pressure on 
lm: to remarry, you know. 
AH Brendan's friends and 
relatives tell me that the 
bahv needs a father and that 
I need a man to live for. 

-I wouldn't mind if I 
could find another man who 
tvould take my mind and my 
heart like Brendan. But are 
there two such men in this 
world?" 

"GAVE TOO 

m e n to 

THE CAUSE** 

"Not at all' Not ai ail, 
I'm thinking'" said Stephen 
Behan, lighthig a pipe, 
Brendan s lather i^ a short, 
erect, hard -muscled man of 
78. He has a lion's mane of 
bright silver hair and dark 
eyes. For the past 15 years 
he has l>pen president of the 
Irish National Painters and 
Dcrorators" Trade Union. 

Later be said, " 'Tis the 
saddrst thing that can hap- 
pen to a man — to outlive his 
own son. T never expected 
Brendan to tome bark from 
Borstal— wiih hh temper I 
was sure he'd provoke the 
guards into killing him. TVs 
a blessing he lived long 
enough to contribute his art/* 

Kathleen Kearney Behan, 
a smiling woman in her late 
tiOs, wore a plain grey dress 
with a large silver pin at her 
throat 

l4 Wc raised all our sons to 
the Republican cause, we 
did. Brendan tried to give 
too much to it and it rost 
him his dear life." she said. 

"But our family hat always 
given to Ireland— my brothet 
Peadar wrote 'The Soldier'* 
Song/ the Irish Republican 
national anthem/' 

Throwing hntk her head 
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You book the number you want through the Post Office. Within minutes you ar: ol .< 
the phone speaking to your friends, your family, as clearly as if they were next 

I 



Can you measure 

the thrill in 
dollars and cents? 
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krd see how little being this close to someone costs you. Isn't the thrill worth more 
lhan that? The Overseas Telecommunications Commission (Australia) 



Here are 17 of the 
countries you can visit 
by overseas telephone. 
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A glassy look! 

* Centuries-old glasware is on show at a Melbourne 
exhibition of Bohemian glass. 

It has been lent by various Czechoslovakia?! 
museums to the exhibition, organised by a store. 

Probably the oldest exhibit is a goblet made in 
1612. 

Another item of interest is a goblet of the beautiful 
"Splendid" set given to Queen Elizabeth as a wed- 
ding present by the people of Czechoslovakia. 

These beautiful wine glasses have embossed 
ornamental bands of pure gold round the rims and 
the initial E topped by the crown engraved on each 



These were made in the world -famous Moscr 
Glassworks, in Carlsbad, as was also the special Pope 
set, decorated with the papaJ emblem and made 
specially for Pope Pius XI, 

An interesting exhibit, too, is the uranium glass. 
Uranium was used in the Czech glass industry 50 
years before Madame Curie used it for the discovery 
or radium. 



ANTIQUES 
IN "NEW 
LOOK" 



AUSTRALIAN SANG FOR 
HER SUKIYAKI SUPPER 



■ East and West have met very success- 
fully in the life of on attractive Sydney girl. 



gITE is 26-year-old Diane 
Buchanan* oi Darling 
Point, whose introduction to 
the Orient came when she 
was a child. 

,l My father was in the 
impart'Cxport business and 
we lived in Hong Kong and 
japan for several yea" just 
after the war/' explained 
Diane recently. 

She was 16 before her 
family settled down at last in 
Sydney, after visiting Canada 
and the United Slates, but it 
wu the East that left an 
indelible impression on her. 

A happy series of events 
rook Diane bad to japan 
two years ago. 

"I had started singing les- 
sons in Sydney — just as a 
hobby," she said, 

"I used to go to a club 
in the city, where on one 
night a week amateurs were 
allowed to air their talents. 
To my surprise I was 'dis- 
covered/ 



"Nightclub bookings fol- 
lowed 1 and I even made a 
record. 

"I thought this was my 
opportunity to go back to 
Japan, I went on my own 
initiative- — and within days 
landed a singing contract in 
a Yokohama nightclub, 

"I sang there for two 

months, 

"1 saved up enough money 
then to spend another month 
sightseeing. 

"I had remembered masses 
of ruins and very downcast 
people during my childhood 
there, 

"The change was incred- 
ible. There were huge build - 
ingt, vast Americanised 
department stores, new rail- 
ways, and a fantastic net- 
work of roads. The cleanli- 
ness of these places was strik- 
ing- 

"The greatest change was 
in the people themselves. 




• Diane singing ht a Yokohama nightrlub. 
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ESCAPIST 
READING 

• A librarian') research 
shows that a British jail 
prisoner takes out an 
average of 250 library 
books a year — against 
the "outside" reader's 
average of eight. Rationed 
to two books at a time, 
many prisoners take out 
the Encyclopaedia Eritan- 
nica and the 20- volume 
New English Dictionary! 



Everywhere I went there 
were happy crowds — more 
people than I'd ever seen 
together before. 

(1 1 used to go and have a 
cocktail often in little way- 
side bars, called odenya-san, 
where the simple people 
gathered — and we would 
talk informally for hours. 

Hard work 

"1 learned they have a 
tremendous pride in their 
country. They work long, 
bard hours very con- 
scientiously, because it's help- 
ing Japan, They are all very 
eager to create a good im- 
pression, too — and I rarely 
heard a complaint. 

"Their organisation is 
impressive, loo — for 
example, on the trains each 
station is announced before 
you get there." 

When she came back to 
Sydney, Diane, who speaks a 
smailering af Japanese, went 
to work for the Japanese 
Government 's National 
Tourist Organisation. 

Not 5uqjrisingly t she U 
eager to go back. 

■?! am hoping to return in 
October for six months. It 
will depend on whether I ran 
get a singing contract first/' 
she said. 



P Leading travel agency 
World Travel Headquarter* 
has some r harming old, old 
furnishings in Lis spanking- 
new Sydney offices. 

Sydney interior decorator 
and antiques dealer Trevor 
Potts went to England on an 
antique hunt to furnish the 
offices' reception area. 

He spent six weeks search- 
ing over thousands of miles. 

He came back with some 
lovely works — a chest, mir- 
ror* chandelier {all pic- 
tured at right), and a 
tapestry. 

The chest, made about 
1600, is either French ai 
English. OI oak, it was 
probably made for the hall 
of a manor. 

The mirror, or pier glass, 
is dated about 1715 and has 
decoration built-up with a 
type of piaster. This is over- 
laid with gold leaf. 

The chandelier for lantern, 
to use iti correct name) is a 
mid- 19th ctntury replica of 
one made for Louis XTV at 
the end of the 17th century. 

The late nth-century 




Brussels tapestry has a 
pastoral design. 

★ 

What's in a name? 
A professional 
magician in Italy has 
an appropriate one — 
A, Presto! 
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She has millions m 
babies to worry abc it 



M Indian social worker Lady Rama Rau, 
who vetted Australia recently, has on unusual 
family problem. She plans families for 
millions of women all over the world. 



Jl^t the busy world presi- 
dent of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion, Lady Rama Rau wax 
on her first tour of Australia. 

In 50 years of social wort, 
Lady Rama Rau has battlrd 
to abolish child marriages 
and to obtain equal political 
rights for Indian women. 
Now. she wants to reduce the 
misery of overcrowded 
countries. 

Lady Rama Rau said 
people often question her 
about Mrs, Indira Gandhi, 
India 1 * woman Prime Minis- 
ter, **Tndia accepted the 
daughter of Mr. Nehru as die 
rightful h«ir to the position/' 
she said. 

"Mrs. Gandhi had been 
trained as a statesman by her 
father. Besides, Indian 
women hold important 
posit inns in ail branches of 
politics. They have achieved 
position!* in thrir own coun- 
try that more qualified and 
more experienced women 
have not been able to achieve 
in other countries," 



* WmUr umhr fht 
frffwbndge . < , Moots 
and stone walk origin- 
■fly desigud in k—p 
people out are now 
being asfto 1 to attract 
"invmder t Two German 
17th - tfttfthry cartfti 
hm been turned info 
Jbtteff. Or are fh*y 
MQATiLSt 



She attributes this to the 
long tradition of the import* 
ance of women in India. 

"AJso p our way of life at 
home means that the older 
women take an active part 
in running the household and 
younger women have time to 
spend in public life " 

Lady Rama Rau's husband. 
Sir Benegal Rama Rau, was T 
uniil his retirement, governor 
nf the Federal Reserve Bank 
in India, Samha, younger of 
their two daughters, is the 
well-known writer. 



BIG HIT 

* Joan Suth lanM 
shows a dif^renr 
musical tok f in 
the DonizettJ 
opera T h i 
Daughter c thi 
Regiment/' perl 
formed at C venf 
Garden, LndonJ 
recently fo- th 
first time sine 
1879. Joa \ 01 
course, sing moral 
than she cl ums| 
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Only one cheese 

was tasty enough for tills 

( The tastiest spaghetti ever -made hy Kia-ora 
from a new American recipe worth millions!) 



And it tfidrrt even exisu We hud to develop 
a special Cheddar cheese to match exact I \ 
l he recipe lor " Franco-American" - 
America's tastiest, sauciest, best-loved 
spaghetti in a can. It had to be matured 
[2 months. That's 3 months fustier than most 
Cheddars you can buy. 
And this was onl> the beginning of the 



task of re-creating a secret recipe *orth 
millions. I hen came the blending with rich, 
red-ripe tomatoes and spices, and the 
slow, careful cooking. Then the spaghetti 
-firmer, iwiriier, with long strands you 
can really roll around a Tork. Result? The 
sauciest spaghetti ever- now made by 
Kia-ora! Mm-mmmmmarvelkuis. 




SPAGHETTI 

1 wist i romto s«w 




Ki u-or iT k it registered Ttmfc Mark 
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My 

Brendan 
Behan 

From page 23 



and settling; her body, she 
•ang: 

Sons of the Gael! Men at 

the tide! 
The long-watched day is 

breaking; 
The serried ranks of Innis- 

fail 

Shall set the tyrant quak- 
ing. 

We applauded and 
Beatrice quicdy slipped a, 
bottle of whisky out of her 
own large handbag and into 
her mother-in-law's lap, 
Kathleen Hashed her a smile. 

"I never touched the drink 
until I was past 60," she said, 
"so no one can say I led Bren 
to the wrong shore. U was 
from his grandmother. She 
was an mil'-fashioned Lady, 
rest her soul, 

^be'd lake him to funerals 
because, with his dark curb, 
he was jm> darling it cheered 
everyoar. up. And at 
fuiH-rab be learned to drink 
before be was sll 

"I'm of the belief that if 
you can keep whisky away 
from young ones until they're 
up in years, they'll never go 
down the drain. But when 
you're my age you need a 
nip to get yourself on your 
feet in the morning/' 

We asked how Brendan 
Behan had died. "He was in 
pain/' Beatrice said, "and 
semi-conscious, but he was 
warm-hearted to the very 
end, I believe he knew he 
vas dying." 

HIS LAST 
SMILE WAS 
TO A NUN 

"What was be thinking 
about at such a time?" we 
asked. 

His mother paused^ then 
said, "Again and again poor 
Bren told the story of the 
day he was released from 
The Borstal prison and ex- 
pelled from England. He 
went from the prison gates 
to the Liverpool docks and 
got on the si earner. 

"He talked of how he stood 
on the deck as the boat came 
into Dun Laoghaire, with 
uV green hills all around 
the bay, and how he walked 
down the gangway and sud- 
denly met with an Irish 
immigration officer, 

'* 'Passport, travel permit, 
or identity document pleas*/ 
said the nffirer, Brendan 
handed over his expulsion 
order. As the good man read 
it his face changed, Brendan 
remembered, and widi tears 
the officer said, 'Cead mile 
faiite sa bhaile romhaX* It 
means, *A hundred thousand 
welcomes home to you, 5 " 

"And those were Brendan's 
final thoughts?" we asked. 

There was an embarrassed 
silence. Then Stephen Behan 
took the pipe from his mouth 
and said, 4 *We!l, not exactly. 
Hi* last words were to a nurs- 
ing nun who was holding his 
pulse. He looked up at her 
and smiled and said, 'Blew 
you, Sister — may all your 
sons be bishops!'* 

Beatrice added wistfully, 
M Now do you see why I miss 
him?" 
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J^FTER reading Mrs. Ray- 
mond's letter shout 
everyday luxuries, I decided 
that my favorite one is the 
telephone. It helps me keep 
in touch with friends, and 
solves the problem of shop- 
ping during . illness or very 
had weather, I can ring 
through greetings or messages 
easily, and arrange spur-of- 
the-moment outings that 
usually turn out happier than 
ones planned a long way 
ahead. 

$2 to "My Way," Black- 
heath, N.S.W. 

* + * 

JJY luxury is to step into a 
steam ing-hot bath and 
lie there with the water 
right up to my chin. Then 
I browse through a magazine 
for 15 or 20 minutes. It's so 
relaxing. 

$2 to Brian Corrigan, 
Windsor Gardens, 

* # + 
LIFTER spending years in 

the country with only 
tank water, and having to 
watch every drop, my greatest 
everyday luxury is being able 
to rum the tap on whenever 
I please. Even with water 
restrictions, we have much 
more water than in those 
days. 

$2 to Mrs. N. Ballard, 
Rcddiffe. QlrL 

* * * 

A SWIMMING-POOL is 
my luxury, I enjoy using 
it every day during sum- 
mer, lit winter the water 
reflects the sun and brightens 
the days, and on moonlight 
nights the reflection of the 
moon "waves" across the 
ceiling of my room fascinates 
me as I He in bed. 

¥2 to "Indeed Lucky" 
[name supplied )j Roche- 
dale, Qld 

+ + * 
]^JY luxury is being mar 
ried. 1 have a fine hus- 
band who looks after ev cry- 
thing except hous**work and 
food buying, which I enjoy. 
After six years of working 
for wages, working for love 
is a real pleasure^ an every- 
day luxury unsurpassed. 

$2 to M'lea (name sup- 
plied), Carmel, WA. 

* # ■+ 
JJAVING been a "bushic" 

for ten yean, ti is sheer 
luxury to be able to turn 
on a hot-water tap. Anyone 
who has battled wiih a wood 
copper or kcrosinc heatrr will 
know what T mean, 

$2 to "Thankful" (name 
supplied), Mt. Isa, Qld. 

* * * 
JJY favorite luxury Gp nat 

an everyday one. I in- 
dulge in it exactly twice a 
year. I go to the hotel where 
my husband and I spent our 
honeymoon and revel in the 
excellent service for two 
whole days. I have a menu 
from which to choose my 
meals instead of having to 
cook them, new people to 
talk to, and I can relax in 
bed with a good book, be- 
tween crisp clean sheets, 
without a care. 1 fed like 
royally for those two days, 
yet when I go home I am 
happy to settle in again to 
the usual routine. 

$2 to Mrs. L D. Lewis, 
Henley Beach, SA 
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Medal or mone y ? 

£ ASKED four middle-aged men if they would rather 
receive money or a medal as reward for bravery. They 
all emphatically stated •'Money." To them a medal meant 
nothing. Then I asked four middle-aged women, and 
each one, without hesitation, said, "Oh, the medal/' They 
agreed that there is sentiment attached to a medal, that 
money can be obi, lined for any reason, but a medal brings 
pride and joy to anyone associated with the recipient, I 
have often thought that since men control the world, 
perhaps money is the root of all trouble. Let's hope women 
continue to appreciate things that money cannot buy. 
$2 to "With Pride- 1 ' (name supplied), Taringa, Qld, 

TmBte mt memory 

£ REMEMBER homes visited as a child mainly fay the 
different things I was given to eat or drink. At one 
litde girl's place, we were given home-made lemon syrup 
in silver christening rnugs t served on the side veranda. 
At another we always had limes to stick. (Are lime trees 
grown any more?) And, perhaps most unusual of all, ai 
a home where the mother had lived in South Africa before 
her marriage j we were given biltong (dried meat, usually 
beef or game] which her relatives used to send. This 
was a great novelty, though 1 da not think f liked it 
much. At this time also, we had rarrots to chew, straight 
from the garden and washed under the garden tap. I 
am nearly 60, yet I can still mm ember these things clearly, 
though many other details of my childhood have long 
been forgutiert. 
$2 to Memories*' (name supplied), Park Orchards, Vk, 

Through m child's eyes 

H J'M so happy, Mum, I'm so happy," said my ten-year- 
old daughter as she filled her very first fountain pen 
with ink and then proceeded to test it. Oh, to inhabit one* 
more that wonderful world of childhood where the most 
commonplace action can hold all the excitement of high 
adventure, 

$Z to CJL (name supplied }, Garden vale, Vjc 
"Mm mt home" 

MOTHER told me she goes to work to give her 
daughter a university education. She said she could 
not du it on her husband's average wage, A university 
education is all very well if parents are in a position to 
pay. From my point of view, sons and daughters would 
rather have a relaxed "Mum at home" and an ordinary 
education than a crotchety tired Mum who keeps telling 
them she is working for their benefit. 

$2 to "'Gran" (name supplied}, North Perth. 
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Dress fa gjttjggj 

YEOMEN should dress to suit not only their age but 

their figures and leg?. 1 heard good advice f 
young demonstrator of stockings in a city store— 
someone else's n pinion before deciding on short ti ." 
There is certainly no dignity if a large person, wh-rher 
young or old* wears frocks abovr the knees. If -key 
arc looking for attention, they will gain more by being- 
sensible. 

$2 to "Outsize" (name supplied), East Brisbane. 
List saves heartache 

Ij^TE should all write out a list of those personal bdton Ingt 
which we value during our lifetime and want h A) 
into the right hands when we are gone. Very few | ,.> 
will ask for something which they know has been pn ned 
them when it is found that there is no written rem I of 
the deceased's wish that it should be given them. Even an 
informal written statement as a guide to the main . 
hciary will save heartache. 

$2 to "Dickens-Lover" (name supplied), Holland rk 
Qld. 

T he hasting moMtrnt 

JJO you ever stop to think how much we are ■ iiyp 
wishing our lire away? When very young, h« *re 
always wishing fur birthdays and Christmas, (hen upr 
wishing for the time to come to be engaged, then exhi 
the days till wedding bells, then wailing for the da- our 
babies are born. However, having reached the age i 50, 
I am wishing no more for the future, but living cad; day 
to the fullest as it romes, as I am more than 
through this very interesting life. Now I wish time * ukt 
stand stilL 

$2 to JJVL (name supplied), Sandringhanv Vic 
Never too old to leant 



J DO nor think anyone is too old to learn something 
At 68, T joined an art class in Kansas City, \ 
and painted in watercnlur. While living in ALf- 
auld many Christmas cards of local scenes. WrV 
came back to Australia in 1958, aged 74-, I studi- 
technical college for rhree years, then at the W E 
two year.?. Last year *I went to Florida, where 1 [< 
and sold a" number of pictures. This year, at 82, I h 
exhibition of paintings and gave a percentage of sal 
charity, it keeps one young to be occupied. 

S2 to Mrs. A. E. Edwards, Wollongong, N-S.W, 
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SHUT the door!" The old 
winter cry i.s heard again 
in the living- rooms of the land* 

Tn this ease, I was addressing my 
daughter. She was leaving the room 
during a television commercial. 

She made the traditional reply: 
"I'll only be a sec." 

It was too much, "I don't care 
if you'll only be a sec Shut the 
door!" 1 yelled 

This dour is a bad one. If it's 
oniy an inch open, an icy wind 
nits you to the bone. 

Unfortunately, the door has a 
view of the TV set. So this Li what 
happens: 

~*Go to bed— you were up too 
late last night." 
"Oh, all right/' 

The person expelled goes out of 
the room, almost Imt not quite, shut- 
ting the door. A chill creeps round 
the knee* of viewers iruide. 

"Shut that door! Are you still 
standing there?" 

11 1 just want to see what happens 
to 'Danger Man*." 

By leaving the living-room door 
and the bathroom door both open, it 
ii possible to watch TV from the 



WINTER WHINGE 



Liathroom while undressing. This is 
done at times in summer But I 
cracked down on it with the first 
fall of autumn leaves. 

There arc, too, people who hold 
the door open and stand there 
talking. 

It is easy to deal with these if 
thev are members of ihr family 




I wish I could wear my shift 
and skivvy to the concertSnstead of 
my tunic. Edwina's going to wear 
her shift and skivvy." 

"Don't stand there with the door 
Open. Come in or go out!" 

But when the open-doorway 
bur bier is a visitor you have a 
problem. 



"Oh^ well, 1 suppose 1*4 bet^ 
be getting along." 

"It's been nice seeing you, Les." 

"Funny thing, I was ^inkiag gn'y 
last week how long it was since we'd 
had a good old pow-pow." 

"Yes, its been a case of long du 
no see/ 1 

**ni tell Mona-Tvhen she gr^i 
hack. Shell keen to bear hov 
you all are/*' 

"Good. Excuse me, I just w&j i 
to turn this heater up." 

"Oh, well, perhaps I'd better 
pushing off . . ." 

Someone suggested we get of * 
tit those door-closing gadgets th> 
have in offices and put it on 
living-room door. But I don ? l wa* t 
the place to look like an office. 

In my youth we used to say to 
someone who left the door op 
,r Wcre you born in a tent?" 

It didn't make much sense becai : ' 
even a tent has a flap you C*Q 
close. But at least it let the offender 
know you were irritated. 

I might adapt it for these peop!? 
who loiter in doorways. 

"Excuse me, Les, were you h# 
any chance born in a cave? Or i 
tunnel? Or a bus shelter? What I 
mean is, shut the door?* 
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Swimming is the most beneficial of all forms of 
exercise, Apart from its role as a safety measure, it 
has therapeutic value in the treatment of asthma, polio, 
and other handicaps. For the adolescent it provides a 
healthy outlet for excess energy. To ease tension it is 
better than tranquillisers if the swimmer knows how to 
make effortless, automatic movements. It should be the 



aim of every parent to make sure their children can 
swim before school-age. Today's young mother can 
achieve this by becoming baby's first swimming 
teacher* The only qualifications she needs are love and 
commonsense. This is the belief of MAY. ML JONES, 
holder of a Victorian Amateur Swimming Association 
Diploma, who tells below how it can be done. 



TEACH YOUR BABY 
TO SWIM 

— from the a g e of two weeks 



# Not so long ago the idea of giving baby his 
first swimming lesson at the age of two week* 
would have been treated as a joke. Now many 
swimming experts both in Australia and over- 
seas consider it important for babies to be conr 
ditioned for swimming during early infancy* 




^ERY young, healthy 
babies, because of 
il dr capacity to adapt 
tf conditions and en- 
v nonmcnt, respond in an 
;i tazing way to carefully 
p mned water routines, if 
ij tclligcntly carried out. 

Fear of water, which is 
C r ricd into adult life, is 
oJ en acquired before die age 

two months, due to in- 
ei erect handling aL bath- 
ti ie. This can be avoided il 
m iiher takes the time and 
tr Liblc to make her baby's 
b. Ji the happiest event of 
ti : day. 

h is important that these 
« rly swimming minutes in 
tl - bathtub be at the same 
tii i* each day, and prefer- 
at ly when baby U most re- 
i.- i-d and happy — perhaps 
J ' l after his first luxurious 
sf etch ui the water. 

The first step in a baby's 
if reduction to swimming: b 
h hold him on his back with 
b . neck and shoulders well 
supported and his bead clear 
ft the water, and gently rock 
h;m back and forth, 

litis initial exercise should 
b t only seven seconds on 
&~ first day, increasing by 
one second on each successive 
d v until, by the end of a 
fi r might, the baby is con- 
drioned to a swim session of 
^ seconds, 

During the entire exercise 
lie mother should croon « . . 
J wimiime now . . . swim- 
tj ne now." But from the 
troment the routine is 
fi iished untu* the next ses- 
ttoiL there should be no men- 
i on of the word "swim," 

This crooning as baby is 



taken through hk exercises 
will accomplish three things: 

A sense of pleasure derived 
from >Jiaring a happy ex- 
perience with Modier; the 
iv oid "swim 11 will register in 
that part of his brain that 
stores impressions; he will 
look forward to, and expect, 
bis swimming lesson each 
day at bath time. 

Overstimulation must be 
avoidrd, and audiences at 
lesson-time should be dis- 
couraged, so that baby can 
give his full attention to the 
exercise. 

Subconsciously, as the exer- 
cises proceed, the baby will 
attach great importance to 
learning to swim. 

At one month a baby is 
much stronger. He will prob- 
ably give some indication 
that he is enjoying his bath, 
and at thin stage (he mother 
can get him used to having 
water over his face. 

His daily swimming les- 
son still will be only 20 
seconds in duration;, and will 
consist of the same back-and- 
forth rocking movement, with 
one difference: with her free 
hand, mother should make 
little wavelets in the water so 
that it splashes gently across 
baby's face. About three 
wavelets wilJ be enough for 
one session. 

The baby will associate the 
sensation of water over his 
face with the pleasant sound 
of his mother's crooning and 
the rhythm of the exercise. 

Therefore, the rocking and 
the water over his lace will 
become an expected part of 
his bath routine, and by the 
time he is two months' old 
he will be ready for some- 
thing quite new. 




MRS. LOSS BUCK with her eighi-week-ol* 
daughter, Kelly Jane, beginning a "stcimtime" 
bath session. A gentle racking movement is used 
while the neck and shoulders are supported. 



SWIMMING lesson in the pool is given by Mrs* 
Lais Buck to her two-year -old son, Terry. Mr** 
Buck keeps firm grip on the rubber tube. 



When he is two months, his 
legs and aims become very 
active, so care should be 
taken to hold him firmly to 
avoid the risk of dunking. 

This is often the time a 
baby has his first terrifying 
experience of water by slip- 
ping, momentarily, under. 

Although this may appear 
of no consequence to the 
mother, the impression of 
fear now has been implanted 
into the .sensitive little brain i 
and the feding of insecurity 
may remain in a hidden 
corner, possibly to appear as 
panic in (he future. 

The daily lessons during 
the second month — still 
to the accompaniment of 
mother's crooning — cover 



approximately 30 seconds, 
and involve an important 
change of body position. 

This is the lime when a 
baby is schooled to the un- 
familiar sensation of seeing, 
not his mother's smiling face, 
but the water in whit h he is 
lying and the sides of his 
bathtub. 

Ik-gin with the usual 
routine, and continue for 
approximately ten seconds. 

Now, turn baby very 
gently on to his stomach, 
making sure his chest and 
chin are firmly supported, 
and his face is out of the 
water. 

Do NOT make wavelets 
over his face while he is in 
this position. Simply hold 



him there for two or three 
seconds; 

Turn hint gently on to his 
back again, and resume the 
rocking movements and the 
face wavelets for another ten 
seconds. 

As baby becomes used to 
the new stoma rh position, be- 
gin a gentle rocking, allow- 
ing his arms and legs to 
move as they wish, and grad- 
ually prolong the time on this 
phase of die routine. 

From three to six months 
a baby is very active, and 
more time can be spent with 
the stomach nasi lion. 

Encourage splashing, and 
introduce a floating* toy (kept 
for swim time only), placing 
it in front of him so that he 
will be encouraged to go 
after il. 

It is at this stage that the 
first dog -paddle movement 
will be seen. 

The baby's chin must be 
always supported, but it is 
wise to allow an occasional 
slight dunking while he has 
'his mind on the toy. 

Always, throughout the 
lessons, the word "twins" 
should be constantly used. 

At six months, swimming 
lessons shuuid be transferred 
to the family bat blub. Watrr 
should be at ihe usual tem- 
perature and same depth 
used in the smaller tub. 

A baby should Mill, of 
course, be supported, hut in 
the larger bath he will have 
to work harder to rearh his 
toy. 

Once this new routine is 
established, and baby is 
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showing more concentration^ 
mother can buy a small in- 
flatable rubber tube and 
place it around his chest, just 
under his armpits. 

This will support his 
shoulders and head while he 
paddles. 

At first the tube shouJd be 
hefd gently above baby's back, 
but as he learns to maintain 
hb ha I mire, die hold may be 
lessened gradually until he 
can move without any help. 

Rubber tubes at mis age 
should be used only under 
supervision and in confined 
areas. 

Tills form of support is 
dangerous in open waters, as 
a rhange of current or a 
sudden gust of wind could 
sweep a young child far out 
of i each and he could slip 
oui of the tube. 

When he can paddle in 
the tube without assistance, 
he can be taken for an oc- 
casional "swim*" in the local 
pool, or other safe place, and 
preferably with his mother 
and father. Here, he can be 
encouraged to paddle from 
one to the other, going a 
Little farther each time. 

As baby gains confidence, 
a small quantity of air can. 
lie let out of the tube at 
regular intervals until he can 
dog -paddle alone without any 
support. 

This could happen at any 
time between the ages of 
12 months and two yean 
— and when it does, the 
time has come for bis first 
appointment with the swim- 
mum teacher. 
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If hii fpuur#ir *m tlu? 

— a v«rl d imr rem o v ed trmm m 



A PANE OF 



By LOLA IRISH 




ELSIE'S wk.« w^as shrill: "One cheese sandwich . 
ixans on toast. And where** the salad? Wake up, 
Angie* w 
Lady Angela . . . Ijidy Angela Kirk wood . wrapped 
her mink elegantly about her, for ihe harbor breeze was 
cocil, and stepped gracefully across the gangway of the 
overseas liner on lo Australia, Ah, the son, the warm and 
glowing nun, instead of an English winter. And out there 
... the ouiharJt, and crocodile shoots, and native corroborcea. 
All w fasrinaling , . . 
"An . . . gie , . ™ 

Angie Stubhs hiirriedly garnished the salad, poshed it 
through the servery with the cheese sandwich, and waddled 
lo the toaster. Just in lime. She flicked a few specks of 
carlxm from the toast, buttered a dice, halved iL, and piled 
on the beans. A lettuce leaf, a beetroot sliver, and the plate 
of food disappeared into Elsie's impatient hands. 

Angle's dumpy, plump little body moved about the 
cramped, cluttered kitchen of the "Waterways Coffee 
Shoppe" with the familiarity of long cxperierne ralhcr than 
with the surety of youth. She wiped her perspiring forehead 
cm her apron and pushed hack her wispy hair 

A busy afternoon in summer, and Sydneysaden took ferry 
rides and came ashore with hearty appetites. Peg, who 
came in for "lunches," had been willing to work on today, 
lytic somehow . . . Angie chewed on a crust, staring through 
her window at the beautiful white ship berthed only that 
morning. Actually, though it meant she was on the go all 

To page €1 
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THOSE WHO CARE 

A dramatic story by CHARLES SWINK 

Before Rich left for *he party neither he nor his 

parents could foresee the events of this fateful night 



1 u three o'clock on a cold, dear Saturday morning 
in f ebruary when Rki Warren, aware for the firjl 
1 1 is i how late it had become, pulled iniu ihc driveway 
-ind turned off the radio. If Mum and Dad heard 
i hv was in for it again. One o'clock, he had promised 
si, \ lime had slipped Away while sitting around ihc 
injo : at the Hamburger Palace singing and cnninp up 
tthf gang, 

btou ► h? lowered the garage door to avoid a jaisijitc 
xJ to en it rearhed die concrete floor, and quietly, feci- 
i I'Tile like a ihief. he went in through the kiicherL 
Uttii'-'* tail thumped lightly on ihe robber tile- Poor 
Sri ,vnie T his ears were still ^ood t but he was getting 
old to pin on the welcome rush the way he used to, 
Hkk upioed upstairs, avoiding the squeaky tiFtb step, 
I k a passing wave of guilt as he passed his parent 
a", in his own room he undressed without turning on 
lipr And, listening intently, slipped into bed, 
m He'd made lit 

)E rj urse T this was a mixed blessing. It meant that he'd 
ihp bird degree at breakfast. He could hear it now, 
*Wh t time did you get home, dear?" his mother would 
In ng to make it sound casual, but fully aware that 
ttit ne in later than he had promised, 
And iij father, pretending to be more interested in the 
-■[, would iuqunr jltoui where ht Etaul gototi and 
I .om, and what time he Had taken Sue home, 
Well he wouldn't lie, He had too much rrspert for his 
bar tj for himself, even if they were just the suuaresL 
uru Around, 

hi hat wasn't trite, be bad to admit. They weren't 
m mare. When you got right down to it, they were 
■tty <-p. They didn't talk down to him or his friends, 
Jfei eat his crowd as though they were some sort of 
Pi< eatures /mm outer spare, totally beyond roinpre- 
fci'K. It was just that ihry had ihe^e erpjfy ideas — like 
fr*' Few kkk. 1 realms; a high-school senior like a 
I--: ! [ kid! 

I^ti> in six months he'd be old enough to register for 
M draft. — and stilt he had to give departure and arrival 
a id point of destination every time he went nut as 
pgri he were a ship or a train or something, 
■firn AWtphal's folks never bothered him with all that 
Pif id Wally Quint* had his own ear and a private 
itaun to hU riwim at the back of the bpltye, through 
w*h lie came and went just as he pleased — as a guy 
W« o! A man shouldn't have to fate the Spanish 
Kwj.'irm jirst bcraii!n* he'd overstepped ibe u\nrk a little. 
I'nlliijg the covers over his shoulders with an aggravated 
ft li- hoped thai ihey wouldn't be too rough on him 
ftta 10 ruing. It would be awful if Dad grounded him 
F *Un Mary Ann's big party was r omirur up next 
PAejKl What in the world would he «eJI the gang? 
Py, tmys, hut Vvc been grounded for a week? No 
movie*, no allowanre — no nothing. Hoy. would 
F'vtf get die horse laugh! 
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He was not yrt asleep when he heard bis door open 
and sensed his mother's presence. 

"Rick, ? Art you asleep?" she whispered. 

He didn't answer and she closed the door softly behind 
her. 

The morning turned out better than he had 
expected. When he shuiflcd into the kitchen about ten 
o'clock his Dad had left on a hurried trip to the office 
and Mum was having a second cup of coffee, 

lie quickly steered toe conversation to Mary Ann's 
forthcoming party and what Sue might be wearing. Mum 
was always interested in that kind of thing— and helpful, 
too, with suggestions about corsages and stuff. 

While they didn't get into a discussion of last night's 
activities, Ru k didn t fool himself that he had out- 
manoeuvred Muni; she was too sharp for that. He just 
felt lucky. 

And he was lucky, too, that Dad had been too pre- 
occupied with whatever had happened at the office to 
biiug up tne subject later. Maybe — n was just possible — 
Dad and Mum had discussed it m private and decided 
k was high time to give him a freer hand- Maybe it was 
the end ot bemtf grounded. But he wasn't about to push 
hii luck and ask any questions. Not with Mary Ann's 
party coining up. 

When the evening of the party came around it was 
cold and a misty rain was falling, bin Rick's spirits were 
high. All his folks had said to him was + "Use your head 
now. Please don't stay out all night." 

The party was great, Sue was dreamy, the eats were 
solid, and the four-piece combo was really cool. The 
evening passed before he knew it. 

As he went fur Sue's wrap he passed Jim Weaiphal 
and Wally Quinn in the lialL '"Hey, Rick ( TT Jim called out, - 
"How's about we meet ai the Hamburger Palace alter we 
dinp the girls off?'* 

"Getting pretty late," Rick said, 

"Oh, come on. We'll be there by one-fifteen. Wally has 
a brand-new wagon he wants to snow off/* 

"Np kidding!' 5 Rick couidn't help the envious glance he 
shot in Wally s direction. 

Man, it's really a shiny hunk of metal. As long as from 
here to the end of Main St reel." Wally stretched his arms 
as wide as he could. "What do you say, Rick? Coming ? M 

rt W«U, OK. But just for a few minutes." 

The Palace was jumping with after-party etowds as 
Rirk pulled into the lot and eased up beside jim » father's 
fanuliuj red rompai t. Jim, with Wally silting beside him, 
was giving his order t" ihr carhop, 

"Where's this new heap I heard so much about/" Rirk 
called 

. "Come on> order up and then I II let you take a look," 
Wally answered. 

Utirr, Walty pointed toward the corner of ihr paikiun 
area. "How do you iikr that baby?" 

To page 32 




BRITAIN'S BIGGEST-SELLING 
VITAMIN C SYRUP 

DELROSA 

ROSE HIP SYRUP 



Fully Imported DELROSA Rose Hip Syrup . , . 
Britain's most popular vitamin C product ... is 
now available from chemists and heallb food stores 
throughout Australia. DELROSA is vitamin C from 
nature's richest storehouse— the + rose hips h which 
grow wild on the English moors. 
Mothers use it for babies and 
growi ng ch I Id ren . ArJu I Is ca n take 
their DELROSA straight from the 
spoon, or as a delightful syrup 
over sweets, DELROSA Rose Hip 
Syrup; 6 fl k ozs. t 72c (7/3); 12 fV 
ozs., $L18 (U/9). 

WADE IN £ POLAND Bt THE F-»HlLLil»S, SCOTT 4, Hjn^EN CO.. SUWBITOfi. 




Now "DEEP HEAT" treatment 
warms away rheumatism 



Since the earliest days ol 
medirim:, warmth has played 
a major iole in treatment of 
rheumatism t lumbago and 
Bbfttti(i& Even before these 
affliction* got their names, 
people knew warmth was the 
rr\n%\ effective treatment for a 
tuff neck, an aching hark, 
vii.mi*. •jpraim. tu aiiv mlici 
imisrular nthe or pain. 

Deep down penetrating 
warmth is the secret ol Men- 
iholnturu DEEP HEAT rub, 
DEEP HEAT contain* one of 
the most powerful warming 
agent* ever iLiscovrtrti Rub- 
bet I gentry into vckit skin over 
the painful area. DEEP 



HEAT rub goes right down 
through the potei.aml spread) 
its glowing warmth beneath 
(be skin, i"Teting those pain- 
locked muscles and renioiine, 
vniii blood circulation in nor- 
mal. |u*t sctund* after you 
replace the cap un vour tube 
of DEEP HEAT rub, you 
feel tt working, w»i uiiiig as 
the pain begins to melt awav, 
Always keep a tube of non- 
greasy, nnn-ttaniiug DEEP 
HEAT rub on hand to treat 
lhcwe sudden attack* ol shoot • 
ing muficulai pain. Siandard 
tu ties only 75 rent*, new 
larjjn: tin- fl&& )u, m Chctn^fa 
every w litre. 



AMAZING NEW TABLETS STOP 

BAD BREATH 

Do yaa nurtorlrom bad breath? Many 
ol u» do Irom tlms to tim*; ll can bo 
niost unploatant lor our trifend*. 
Don't chancfi otlending olhara— 
ant AmpLpji Oeodoraot Tabloia 
today. 



Alive willi 

The Bulletin 

P*<itic«l (intnim ^ Nkn K Vkewt 

EVERT WEEK, ONLY 2<k 
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01TB 
TRANSFER 

i UT-WORK de- 
signs are attrac- 
tive and rosy to 
work* They are 
from Embroidery 
Transfer !Sa* 
180. Order from 
our Needlework 
DepUy Box 4060 9 
(;.P.O* s Sydney. 
Price; 15 cent* 
plus 4 cents post, 



The sleek black convertible with 
the white top warned poised (or 
laker-otT. Rick whistled and climbed 
nut uf bis car. Tocher Lh« buyi 
crossed the lot. 

"Whcre'd you gel it, Wally? And 
what happened to the Blue Beast ?'* 

**The Heast't down at Gu* 1 junk 
yard. It gasped its taM breath and 
just plain died of old age/* 

"And your Dad bought you 
this?" Rick and Jim circled the 
automobile slowly and respectfully. 

"Pretty cool, huh?" Wally 
grinned. "No, the old man's not 
going to eomc across with anything 
like this. It's my uncle % Get in and 
I'll show you how the other hall 
lives!" 



THOSE WHO CARE 



Rick glanced at his watch. "Not 
tonight, It's nearly two I'd brttcr 
take a raincheck on the demonst ra- 
tion." But be noticed that Jim had 
slid next to WaJJy in the front scat. 

"For rrying out loud/' Wally 
snapped, "what are you, Cinderella 
or something? I probably won't get 
this buggy again for a month or 
two. Get m!" 

"All right, hut make it a quick 
one," Rick could imell the beer in 
Wally '« breath. He wished Walty 
wouldn't drink so much when he 
was driving. 

The tyres screeched a* the con- 
vertible shot out on to Markland 
Road and headed north. 

Jim whistled, "Boy, this is travel- 
ling first class" he said. "Red 
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automatic coffee maker 



Rich, delicious American-style coffee, perfect every time because 
G-E*s unique 'Peek-a-Brew' window takes the guesswork out of 
coffeemaking— tells you exactly how much water to add. Then, simply 
set the brew selector to mild t medium or strong and your G-E CofFee- 
maker does the resl— brews from 2 to 10 cups, automatically. Perco- 
lates, switches lo low, keeps the coffee hot until you're ready , . . tells 
you bow many cups are left after each serve. The finest cofleemaker 
in a woman's world ... at $25.95 (£12.19.6). 

GUARANTEED BY THE WORtD S LARGEST ELECTRICAL ENTERPRISE 
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leather and more gadgcti tb 
rocket. W hat' II jhc do, Willy? .; 
you ever let her out?" 

"Don't know, but l l- \ x i 
hundred-thirty mark on 
omettr isn't just decora: pi 
*ee if it 

"Ilcy, take it «*Y " Kick 
"The road 1 ; pretty slick 

"Relax/ 1 WaJJy said * 
haven't made the car i 
can't handle-" 

There wasn't any ne 
v,hh Wally when he was li 
He just got nasty and in : 
mined. As it v.as, he was 
enough. Cro« him and he' 
bum rubber. 

Rick was a little ww.. 
but, before he could prut- 1 
gave it the gun. 

Th e police cruiser up- . : >\ 
about three miles outside of 
viUe. Red light flashing, ii 
steady position behind the fl 
convertible. 

"Pull ov=r t "Wally there'* a 
behind tttt" Rick didn't know 
he whispered, 

Wally's answer was to Uy to 
the accelerator pedal dun ugh 
floor. "They've gotta h*.* I 
than a souped-up baby 
catch this boatf M 

The car leaped forward, rear 
swaying from tlir thruM >u ibe 
sing gear, wheels spinii; - \ 
rain-stick pavement, Tli 
siren wailed a warning. 

tl You t re pullin* away, Wally 
keep her floored! 1 ' Jim 1 * voi« 
high-pitched with excitement. 



Rr 



ICK forces hk 
to leave the concrete ruitiing 1 
ward them at one hunch m |jtea 
hour and focus on their p^n 
The pulsating red light had eh, 
hack a little, he decided Hi* 
were drawn back hypnotically to 
ihinmjr, black pavement fewng 
ward them ana disappcm 
the front wheel*. Somethiog 
tugging at hi* mind for rciTogniti 
Something — 

"Wally!" He suddenly 
here J "We're coming to tfi.U fu 
into Linville 1 . Slow it down!*' 

The headlight beams proved* 
right,, the road curving away to 
left a* they momentarilv 
the sign: LINVILLE — POP, * 

Wally worked the bmfci 
pumping tn a detperate effort 
control the said. He wu 1 
driver, but the wet pavement 
the speed wrre too much for ll^ 
They almost cleared the . 
hydrant — almost, but not ow 
There was a ikkening rnuirii . 
the rear fender struck, the 4 w l: 
ing kaleidoscope oT light a--e! : 
as they skidded into a lamf* 
Broken glass from the light > 
head showered down upt ifctti 
Ten mtnules later they w«e 
the Lmville police slain ■ jji 0 
converted twcutorey read* net t 
boys sat on metal folding Uaim " 
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Collectors 9 Corner 

• Our expert, Mr, Stanley Lipscomb©, identifies a 
collection of oriental wares for a New Zealand reader. 



T WAS fortunate in acquiring a 
number of lovely pieces. I 
hud some of them identified, but 
ti .mid like background informa- 
tion on them. Item \ r described 
gj "Kintani" is a jar and caver, 
dc orated with flower s in circular 
pirtels. Item 2 is a lovely bowl 
lir&m* as the **Cack Bowl." 
If scribed as "Kintani" too, it is 
decorated with colors and gold. 

Item 3 is a lovely bowl, u Imari, 
c I2±in*-wide HachL** It appears 
U have a Afifi£ mark on the base 
And is decorated with various 
cAors in special bands, Item 4 
is a metal vast, of Chinese origin t 
I think. It has an exquisite pat- 
irTJt of yellow and red flowers. 
Item 5, a rounded vase with blue 
hdnd and blue base, is heatiiiy 
lidded with oriental scenes. (This 
piece has never been identified,) 
Item 6 is an "7 m art 1 Rouge dc fer 
hoi tie decorated with vine leaves 
:V laocndrr. 

Items 7, 8, and 9 are threz 
beautiful "I mtiri" dishes* All blue* 
one, /5m. in diameter, has a 
f ittem of flowers and haves in 
blue and the numbers 94122 on 
the base. The oval disk features a 
pattern of fish and waves. The 
s mart dish has a rural pattern in 
blue. — /. Moody t Wellington, N.Z. 



right). The oviform vase (item 
5) band -painted with numerous 
Japanese figures appears to be an 
example of Satsurna ware. The 
Imari "Rouge de fer 11 botde [item 
5 at right} is of considerable 
aesthetic appeal. The Imari square 
dinh b skilfully decorated with a 
rural scene in underglaze blue, 
while the circular dish {item 8) 
is ait excellent example of Japanese 




"Item L Kttfani uarre 



Your collection of oriental 
t.? ramies illustrates some fine 
» tamples of the late 1 3Lh century. 

iW vase and cover (shown 

>ovc) was made at Kutani (not 
Kiniaai) in the Province of Kaga, 
where the earliest pottery was 

tahlished aboui the sixteenth 
ivntury by Tamora Gnnzayemon. 

iiUni signifies literally the nine 
valleys and it is by this name that 

rent productions are generally 
'no wit- Characteristics of Kaga 

Kutani) ware are gold designs 
t ,K?n red ground, fretted diaper 
p j items. Item 2> decorated with 
♦ cock and hen, is indeed lovely. 
The w Imari" bowl (item 3 below) 

■a is a copy of a Ming mark and 
v as made in the Province of Hizen, 
i Imari is the collecting place from 
¥ hirh large quantities of ceramics 
of the Province of Hizen have been 
nipped- During die 19th century 
Imari wares were made at Arita, 
,.iid in the adjoining kirns at Nan- 
pa war*, Hokao, Hiro<wv 1 chin use, 
:<nd Kurommida ) 

The cloisonne enamel vase is 
Japanese bronze (item 4 top 




export-ware. The hlue-and-whitc 
decorated dish depicting a fish 
merging through the waves re- 
calls to mind that the Japanese 
used to hold considerable respect 
and belief in their forefathers. 
They remembered the fact that in 
the earLy ages of their race they 
were a natton of fishermen; hence 
fishes and marine life are often 
encountered in Japanese art. 



Item Imerri bowL 9 



When in 
Australia, do 
as the 4 
Romans do! 



Hi 




New! Tagliarini Soup 




New! Minestrone Soup 



Serve two NEW soups from Campbell's 
with the real Italian touch! 



Back homn in Rome Mamma made her 
own Now she buys Campbell's Mine- 
strone-Parmesan, The chefs at Camp- 
bell's put as many vegetables In It as 
she would herself Then they add the 
great Italian favourite — Parmesan 
cheese. Stirring and simmering it the 
way Mamma would if she had all the 
time in the world to make it good! 



Campbetrs new Tagliarini soup gets 
the same Italian touch. Made vnith three 
kinds of noodles, minced beef and 
juicy pieces of tomato in a mouthwater- 
ing beel hrnth Kalians born and bred 
use bellissimo 1 to describe these two 
delicious new soups from Campbell's. 
And they should know they're experts 
on hie subiect? 




* FfoK' d trior* 



made to a recipe -not just a price! 




iNESTROtf TAGLIARINI 

J8BKSB. Ir-^-^.v.-.-jSa' 
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AS 1 BEAU THE STABS Week starting 



MURRAY: J 
* 



ARIES 



m TAURUS 

T AH ■ 1 _ IflV « 



. Is favored on Use 
atlh and Uii' 30tb~?7Lh brlnf* 
HAS. «-AfL » iLaauiaing Influence* lo the mir- 
: * Lucky TiamtMT trill fttt • ri&fw frml. l(isel for ■ iMting 

Ommraing colon, tricolors, paxtnerahlp — mairimaiilaJ or 
; Ludry IUky»- Thura., fiu.nd*r . buaLaeae. 

* A food tint to spend toe 
weekend looking for Oiat (jrrua 
All U-MAT to allotment- Travailing vll) bo 
[ * nitnb«r tfcU »e*k. «. pteeaant, besides Uwre arc 

f CHunbLlnf colors, f rrv lila*. rorauUc edvantaaea, Ay old 

r jJUfeh? HTt> Wrd.. Txieadaj HjaJ OnaintM. 

Wax* U xuektrij tgu a trifle 
LmpalLrnt U jou folia v ttlroujh 



GEMINI 

. MAT « JtJNE II end bleei off With that new id*Y 

*_**c*T oumoar mil wot*. a. jou'U nop a * dlvldvnd-rlch 



OaaixbUbc ooIom, roee, navy! ravetd. And U wuld prove my 
Lacky dAya, Tnqrs. Monday, tn treating tn tbo prnreai 

$ie? CANCER 



JUKE « JUIT It 
* Locrr number thin week. 3 
' aambiina* colon, rod. jviltrm L 
' Laickr day, Friday t geturday, 



* The mk begin* wour cumber 
one cycle of fet-up and go-io. 
uh) inert * nothing lo prevent 
» happy fount -down Weekend (a 
boot, but beware when travailing. 
Bo oq the alert for haterdj. 



LEO 



* You could receive ■u.rprue 
assistance from an older friend. 
11I1,Y Et-AUG tZ or one tn eulhorlLy. especially 
# Lucky number thU weak. 1. at the weekend, Hewerer, keen 
QembUng colon, orange, t*jj the money-hega ttpttered 
* Lacky dan, eunda*. Monday. 



VIRGO 



tat 

AUG. ta-swr, t 

a l,i*rky number thu week. 
Oambiirjjra coJon^^aroon. blue 




day*. 



Friday 



W One ol the major 
especta in fraduaU? paaelng far 

the third and Iaat Lime. Look 
forvard t<i the break* Good for 
comolidattrtg status or career 



LIBRA 

S*-OCT 



a Love, romance, and marriage * 
all receive itrong and Mebla lo- * 
flutneaa. It ■ a good time to be- * 
a Luckr ouoiber thli wnt, 5. gin anew, or take a persftnaJ + 
Oamtallnit colon, red, fold. Co van to ry Shelve important * 

+ 



Oambllng colon, red, fold. 
Lutkjr d*js. flunday, Tucaday. latter*, 



w II you wlab to itrcngthrc » . 

romance, or btiud up a laatlm J 

OCT. sa-nov. is iriendahip, wi'i the time — J 

a Lucar number tlila irrefc, J. particular^ al wodtend. Watch J 

OtmbHnx colon, blue. rray. the family front J 



SCORPIO 

OCT. S4-NOV. 
_ number tlila wet... 
aajubUcf: colon, blue, (ray. 
lucky daya. Tburs., Monday, 



W SAGITTARIUS 

MOV. £5-rrF,C. u 
* Luckr number thj* week, T. 
Oambllnu color a, black, groan. 
Lucky daya. Bat,. Monday. 



a Permanent friandi and laitlnjt * 
Ihtlaona are favored thU week. » 
Than may be a windfall for » 
■umt. But nothing new— routine + 
only — ao hold jour huraeel ^ 
. * 

W CAPRICORN noma value moil — a bowl in * 

q^x: ft- J AN. 1* career and aiatua. Your ruling * 

a Lutky number thti week. *. itar l* happy and helps to atabl- * 

Oamlilinz colore, green, white. Hie romance and loTe. * 

Lucky daya. .Wed., ^j toturday, J 

# flood for lottery, and ir you J 

hen anything to do with te*al * 

Jaw Si-fTtB. 1* eajfle*. favorable lo eecpst theiu J 

* Lucky number tWa week, 1. k» U»»r *Jtlwi. Par iner ship, mar- W 
Gambling cplor». clack, ltd. rtage. and flnant* faTored, 

Lucky day*. Monday, Tueeday. 



f*. AQUARIUS 



-£ PISCES 



_ * 

i PtrhApe you fe*l aa IhouRh a J 
weight 1e LfUng: anyhow, It'a a ^ 
week 



With icope for Malld + 

a. a T~1 l-n eta 1*11 ■ fjT.r c 



Tkw Aaatraltaaj Wnmen't Wnkly preeenu 

eeaw^nallilU, 



* Luoky number thu week. -L achbreemeiit.. TJpiet In statu* for ^. 

QambLLng color*, hlac. grey, aome 4. 

Lucky day*. Frldmr. Bundar- ia 

. ~ , ]#. 

■ *1r« Ifirflcal diary a feelare of La Ureal only, wlttaoal aecewtiag any * 



Mm what... 

* at ¥¥«k4k at*^*^at*#^*.^* + ^ * * # **^*»^* 



ekitertr far lue aaataaaawJa ranteitud In it.] 



THOSE WHO CAR 




outside th< wooden railing 
which H' para ted them fr«*n 
the deik of the officer on 
duty, a round-faced *er- 
jre*M who told the,m twic« il 
wai a miracle ihal none of 
I hem had been hurt And Uiat 
they ought to thank ihcir 
htehy itan. The boy* kept 
staring ai the floor. 

But Rick Jookcd tip when 
the aergeani reached for thr 
telephone and dialled a num- 
\*ct, glancing at the notes he 
had made. Finally he replaced 
the receiver and said, * J Quinn, 
there'* no uu»«r at your 
house. Arc your parenli in 
town ? T 

Wally blinked. "Sure, 
1 lie re's 2 party on some- 
whert. 1 ' 

tr Know where it is?" the 
sergeant asked. 

"No," 

Rick looked at WalJy. His 
parents didn't tell him where 
they could be reached when 
they went out? 

The officer consulted hi* 
notes . "Weitphal!" Jim 
straightened in his chair. 

The sergeant asked, "Your 
folks at home?" 

"My father*! out of town. 
Mother 1 * sick.. She probably 
won't answer the phone,* 

"If she** that tick, why 
aren't you ai hotne with 
her?" 



tl IM wa« silent. 
Rick watched him from the 
turner of hit eye, Evrryonr 
knew Mrs. Westphal was an 
alcoholic. Well, he $ue^fco 
that was a disease, all right. 

A door opened in thr rear 
of the building and a uni- 
formed pairolman tame into 
the room blowing on his 
hands. He leaned over and 
ipoke in undertones to the 
tergeant. The sergeant nodded 
and handed a sheaf of papers 
bo Lhr patrolman, who walked 
swiftly out <>r the room, A 
tluor sbmmcd. 

" Warren! M 

Rick jumped "Yes, iir." 

"Do you know where vour 
parents are?" 

"Yea, air, They're at home 
— probably in Ited." 

The sergeant looked at his 
watch. "Amazing! Do you 
think they'll aniwer the 
ph«nc?" 

"Yes : *ir." 

"Let's hope 10. We're 
pretty full tonight. I fJotVl 
kntrw where we'd put any 
more guest*/' He picked up 
the phone. 

The call was answered so 
quickly that Rick knew that 
Mum or Dad — or both — 
had been waiting for him to 
etJine in. Somehow the 
thought didn't irritate him as 
it usually did. 

"Mr, Warren?'* The ser- 
geant'* voice wa* crisp. 
rfTicirni "This is the Lin- 
ville police department — 
Linville, yes. We have your 
ion" — he consulted hi* 
miles "Richard, hrfr, with 
a couple of uther younK fel- 
lows," 

Rirk could envisage the 
scene at home — Dad sitting 
on the edge of the bed, Mum 
anxiously rJose to hi* shoul- 
der with worry whitening her 
lip* as the listened to the one- 
sided conversation, 

**No p no one injured/' the 
»ergcant was saving. k *The. 
spin flowed them down Iw- 
fure they hit thr light pole. 
However, there's a matter of 
destruction of rity prope rty 
and a stolen car invrrlverf.** 

It didn't reguter at first. 
Rick wa* lUtening to the 
toMinuing conversation when 
it strurk him. 

"StoieiiP 1 He whirled on 



Wally. M You *aid tha 
your uncle** cat!" 

Wally'* confidence wu 
purclv bluster now. "It jt hi* 
carl He'd have let me ^ ^ 
but he wasn't home wneq | 
went to get it, I hap; tl io 
know where be keeps kty 
hidden under the hood, it>— ^ 

Rick turned to Jirr. He 
vt as slumped in hi* rhw t 
storing vacantly at thr 

"Did you know ... 

"Yeah, I knew, 1 
think it would hun any- 
thing. ' 

"What'* the matte 1 *jih 
you guys? Don't you— Rick 
subsided, bewildered. The 
sergeant's vuice reachr^ ti ^vra 
again, 

*. . . wonder if you uld 
come down . , " 

Rick stared at the serr^gAt 
m amazement. Wonder ti — 
of course hil dad aid 
t otnr! 

He did. W)ien he . ,+d 
in, shaking the rain from his 
grey topcoat, hi* face was 
unreadable. He no - A 
gravely to the three bov» and 
tumrd to the sergeanr 
Tm W r illiam Warren" 
Rick had never ff'.'.ced 
how solid his fathrr api -d 
He had always thouui n[ 
his father as medium height, 
maybe a little short ryj 
medium build, maybe a little 
chunky; but tonight he lo ted 
— well, solid and leu feci 
tall. 

The sergeant and his f..*faer 
had a low-toned conwrw iwn. 
Then the sergeant m 1 
phone call T and when hr 
hung up he turned lo the 
boys. 

"Warren," he laid. i m 
releasing you into the 1 u 
of your father. Quinn. I've 
hasd rearhed your unrjt 
Lucky thing he has a *> id 
car. He's coming by to pick 
up you and Westphai 1 
up to him to decide wbi 
to pres* charges conrt 
The car. You will be it. 
with speeding and .1. 
Uon of city property," 

Rick got up and wklied 
toward his father. He wanted 
tu say something, Imi 
their eyes met he knr"*" i 
wasn't necessary. Not that 
Dad was smiling; he wa*. - 
But there was a rlear. 
ga/e and it met Rick hr id 
on. Rick managed n r. .it 
smile, both apologetic id 
appreciative, and tog' T 
they walked out of the dx*> 

Mum was waiting in ihe 
car r wearing a raincoat »er 
her nightgown. "Are yo. ill 
right?" she asked quietl at 
he got in beside her. 

He nodded, unaole lo ilk 
juat yet 

Dad started up the 11 tor. 
"Where did you leave (be 
ni her car. Rick?" 

Hii voice sounded h« mc, 
"At the Hamburger P - 
Over on Mark I and Road lit 
cleared his throat. "D. 

"Ye*,^ 

"I wasn't drinking, a: d I 
didn't know Wally took the 
car without his uncle'* fief* 
mission." 

"1 know that " His id's 
voice was kind of flat — tail 

Eood-sounding, too. "V« ^ 
now that Wally had kdfl 
drmking, though. <\u]\.'-- 
"Yes, tit." 

"And you have a wt'tK 
liavrnt you?" 
"Yes, air." 

"Rick t you know the 'iles 
and you know the penalties. 
You're grounded — for t<* 
months," 

Grounded. Tliat meant he 
wasn't free to come ami fO 
as he pleased. It meant he 
wasn % t loose; he was nra 
down. Grounded mtam t ,f 
had something pretty »otiJ 
vmder him. 

Funny — he felt kind d 
warm inside, 

(Copyright) 
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Caribbean gold 
doesn't 
send you... V* 



I 









1 


n 



Hich'iKTil* » 

f nam bro« 



CARIBBEAN GOLD 




i ich burgundy, hiss of smoke or calypso brown will! 

and 8 more colours to go to your head! Twelve ecstatic, fashion-right shades to make you feel more 
exciting. There never was an easier way to make your hair come alive with ravishing colour than 

with Napro Live Colour. Thick and creamy — no drips — no mess. Simply cream it in straight from the 
sachet! Voila! A new personality . * - and nothing ever looked so natural. Live Colour pampers your hair, 

too. While burnishing wit h beauty, it is reconditioning. Twelve high fashion shades . . . only 40 cents 

THE NATURAL LOOK 



by napro 
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READERS' STORIES »i:::»:»:ss»K£»sH:s:»»sn»s: ; 

How did I fail my daughter? 

Why does an apparently happy, normal child suddenly become 

uncontrollable? A baffled Queensland mother says, "Where 
did I go wrong?" and asks for advice from readers. 



MY heart feels as if it is breaking as 
I write this. I am the mother 
of a delinquent* 14-year-old girl, who 
was almost charged with being un* 
controllable, exposed to moral danger, 
and a neglected child. 

I can still bear the words of the policeman 
who came to tell mc my daughter had been 
found, after being missing all night and 
day, in the flat of a long-haired, dirty group 
of individuals who had nothing in their 
favor but that they could male a living 
playing at dances and stomp*, 

I can still hear her screaming at me, "I 
hate you, I bate you," after the police bad 
brought her home. 

Why did it happen? 1 know that 
p&yrJuatrixu, welfare people, the churches, 
and others blame parents for the trouble 
their children cause, but when you have 
done your best why do things go wrong? 



It was go out to 
work or put the 
children in a home 

1 was left a deserted wife with two 
children— a son, 5, and a daughter, 3. I 
was 27, had no, money, and Lived a thousand 
miles from my people. 

I had to work to keep the children, or 
place them in a home. I couldn't bear to 
part with them, so I took a job. 

After a while I received the widow's pen- 
sion and only had to work part-time. Even 
so it was a hard life* and at times I almost 
gave up in despair. 

Always, though, I thanked God I had my 
children as I loved tbcra very much. Wc 
never had any luxuries* hat we had a 
decent home, food, and clothes. 

Life wa* very lonely, and many times I 
would cry after the children were asleep, 
1 felt a failure when 1 saw other families 
happy and complete with a father. My own 
children's father had so little regard for 
them that he could walk out and forger 
we existed. 



Remarriage brought 
new tecurity, 
and a happier life 

However, I was given another chance. I 
met a good man who loved me. When I 
obtained a divorce for desertion we were 
married. 

My children were then ten and eight, My 
husband legally adopted them and pro- 
vided us with a good home. Wc were happy. 

I thought my worries were over. My hus- 
band was strict, but good and kind. We had 
no money worries and life moved along 
normally. 

Then, as my daughter reached her teens, 
m change came over her* She missed days 
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at school, got into bad company, and took 
no interest in anything but pop music. 

She wouldn't study and became sullen 
and resentful with usl 

Any boy with long hair seemed to fas- 
cinate her do matter what he looked like. 
When I wouldn't buy her outlandish clothe* 
she borrowed 'hem from her friends. 

Life became a daily battle, a nightmare, 
I forbade her to associate with friends with 
bad names. 

I went to sec the piincipal of her school 
(who didn't seem too fussy if she came to 
school or not), and I had our rninister ralk. 
it over with her. 

I tried to be kind and understanding 
That failed. 



ALTHOUGH they were conv 
plicated, hobbledehoy years, when 
every minor event was like nations 
going to war, they were wonderful 
years 1 now regard as Tweenage. 

1 am sorry my tweenagers are now 
through those lovely years. That is, sorry for 
trie. 

From 13 to 19 they are "off the floor" in 
every way, big enough to take responsibility 
and carry out quite big assignments for the 
family, yet too young in take aver the 
garage and kitchen completely. (1 suppose, 
when they're married and gone, I'll wish 
them back in their early twenties) 

During the tweens they used to say: 
"Mum, would it be all right if 1 make 
coffee for the gang; tonight?" 

"Dad, I'll be coming home pretty late 
from lifesaving practice. Can I have your 
easy aide of the garage ? tT 

They were lovely years, although as a 
mother I was bent double pkking-up after 
them and putting away. At least I was able 
to have a food quii at everything that was 
going on* Now it's all locked up. My fun 
is spoiled! 

Nowadays, it's "Mum, you old poppet, I 
wish you'd learn to go to bed earlier when 
I bring friends home. You need your beauty 
sleep." Or, ,f Will you and Dad be going out 
tonight, Mum? Please do. Have yourself a 
ball." 

As for the garage, Dad a car is taken out 
and moved to the hard side so often that 
eventually | know it will stay there, while 
John swans m and out the easy side to his 
heart's content. That is, when he doesn't 



1 belted her. It made no difference. We 
took her to the pictures and beaches. 
We allowed her to attend the school socials, 
only to find later that after we had dropped 
her at the school she would leave and go 
to the local sound lounge, a gathering place 
for the "way out" element of the town. 

The worry began to get me down and 1 
had to have medical attention- My doctor 
assured me it was just a passing phase* to 
be patient, and it would pass. 

Then came the morning 1 went into her 
bedroom to wake her for breakfast and 
found she had gone. 

We searched every where. T felt in a daze 
by the end of that day. We found thai one 
of the girls Td forbidden her to associate 
widt had gone, too, 



take the big car and leave bis little one in 
the hard side for us. 

At fifty-plus, I think a roan deserves the 
easy side. His neck doesn't bend quite &o 
easily , he is starting to creak a bit here 
add there, and he has earned the first look 
at the paper and the strongest cup of tea. 

But large bronzed bands stretch out. 
' Sorry, Pop, I just want to see who 1 * won* 
You can have it in a minute, WW& taken 
all the good tea? Make some more, Mum/' 



By JODIE ETON 



You are, of course, perfecdy willing, but 
you tire mure easily. Nevertheless, they have 
schedules to keep, while one day is much 
the same as another to you. You are a house- 
hold of adults all wrestling for supremacy, 
or priority, but somehow Mum and Dad 
seem to do all the work while the "kids" 
still have all the fun. 

They get so big! A moment ago they 
were lovable puppies, and now they are 
great big alsatians with appetites to match. 

And all their friends are the same size . . . 
enormous people, with enormous appetites 
and zest for life, 

Just as you sit and dream over television 
they tramp in, no longer children: young 
men and women with long legs, long arms, 
white teeth, gay laughs. 

You are bowled over by the healthiness 
and size of them, and you and Dad settle 
down together, feeling very Darby and Joan 
(though you are still in your prime), while 
the kitchen pulses Like a ships galley. 



W r iih fear in my heart for her »Jety, 
finally asked my husband to coin i 
police. 

The rest 1 have already told. 

Now she is home again, on a tk j--- 
bond, barred from pictures and dan j 

She doesn't seem to have any i nt 
while my world seems to have fall 1 ; ,n 
My mind is in a constant turmoil 

What does one do when this h. peat. 
Who hears the blame? h it I for lair 
married a rotter in the first place? )r 
world of today for the way jt is? 

Would someone please tell me how 
tope with this for my daughter' t •-■ 3 
"UNHAPPY MOTHER" (nam< 
address supplied). 



If you go cowardly to bed you j ir tit 
refrigerator chugging along, protest!: c thit 
the door has been open too long. \ ■ heaT 
the pop bottles klonk out on to the c ftiatfc; 
landing, you smell the coffee esttjS 
through your keyhole, hear the £ t [im 
snapping open, and mentally you graft 
"III have to go shopping again to- :^nrw. 
1 thought I was right for a few d f3 «■ 
could make a dress or something-'* 

That a another thing. If you wftt Tisfci* 
a dress you'd find it removed and hi eflw 
a chair. Your daughter's dress wou" be 
command of the machine. 

I never did feel sentimental ab^ut 
very young years. Days of infancy, siwfc" 
garten. and primary school were ttnfrt 
and sweet, but I was the worrying nod)" 
who saw every step and stair as a d» 
trap, every bus as a juggernaut, Jj$, 
stove as Dante's inferno, every deep-free* 
a* a morgue, and I was glad when r jy c*flr 
dren were big enough to know when 1* 
oven was on and a car was coming 

I would waken in the night and clutcb 
my sleeping husband, thinking hr w,u * 
pram running downhill, 

But I loved the tweens with ail W 
snags. The worst are unO'dines: oi* 4 
dramatised heartaches, and weird hairs tyl* 
None of these things is very im 
when you look hack. 

If you are plagued by these worries, J«* 
say to yourself: "It will a Li straighten m 
by the time they are 21, and by uV* 
be put severely in my place as a pai&t c * 
dear who doesn't know how tn arrange 1 
room properly," 

Tweenagcrs are as charming as colt* >** 
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Looking back, I liked 

9 Kindergarten and primary days were sweet but worrying 
1 loved what I call the "tween" years, with all their snags 
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WHO WANTS 
TO GROW OLD 
GRACEFULLY? 



E::^:««^READERS , stories sssssssssss 
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These irtie riot-Ie* of human experience 
— #afi\ humorous, nostalgic — have 
b«eit senl in by readers. Have you any 
interesting ideas or experiences you 
would like to tell? We will pay for 
articles published. Address to Readers 9 
Stories, Box 4Q88WW, GJ*-0* 9 Sydney. 
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• What a marvellous excuse this phrase is for sheer laziness! 
jfty« a Sydney reader, who refuses to be a greying granny. 



SO — I put a rinse 
through my hair 
tre y month t I cold- 
at m my face every 
irig.a, I watch my diet, 
m. I dress the best my 
not too-big budget will 

I'o not a wealthy socialite, 
rm not & teenager, I'm not 
mil to catch a man. As a 
miner of fact, I'm a grand- 
mother approaching 63^ liv- 
jog in a small suburban flat 
wiib a concerned husband 
thac Fve had for 42 years 
(an J reckon I'll keep till I 
to, even though ! do con* 
tini .11 y pickle onions and 



bake cakes for charity 
bazaars). 

What I reaUy am is one 
DETERMINED old biddy 
who refuses po in [blank to 
"grow old gracefully." 

What a marvellous excuse 
that phrase Is for sheer lazi- 
ness! 

Just a put-off 

Grow old gracefully* my 
fooi. It's just a convenient 
put-off for laiy women who 
find it too much exertion to 
spend a bit of time and 
trouble to make themselves 
look as nice as they can, not 
only for their own self* 
respect but for their hus- 
bands and families, 



VJl admit it's quite a thing 
on some mornings, when 
you'd much rather be lying 
in bed, to get op and gel die 
dark-brown-rinsc appai ;uus 
ready, But if I had to Look 
in the mirror every day and 
see the greying, streaky 
tresses that I should have, 
I'd not only feel like 
Methuselah but I'd be a 
dead -ringer for his sister. 

Fm not a vain woman or 
an aging Delilah, I starred 
rinsing my hair and looking 
after my skin some years ago, 
because I reckoned my hus- 
band deserved it* 

But in taking this care of 
myjyclf I quickly discovered 
thai ihe phrase YouYc only 
as old as you feel" was a 
thousand times more reward- 
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the Tweenage best 



ni; ■> running their first race. They still 
turn back Sor advice, and evej^thing they 
tin do you can still do better. The best 
time of aJl is when you discover you don't 
h i e to let down or out their school uniforms 
more. 

hen, suddenly, they are in their twenties 
IB l you are a couple of dear old duffers 
Jii< Log in the bedroom while they take 

Von remember yourself in your bridal 
{;< ■n 1 mutely praying that if children came 
ll ag you would be able to improve the 
br ed, not go backward down the family 

trrc 

bearing your silver wedding you can look 
fa it on work well done, With the know- 
ta-ge of vita nuns and other sborc-cots your 
m ther never knew, you had every chance 
to produce tall thoroughbreds who proceed 
lo eat you out of house and home. 

As you lie in bed and hear them and 
th .ir friends munching, you wonder aloud: 
1 ! >o their mothers get the aame treatment?'* 
You can only hope so, though you sometimes 
* nder. They always seem to lie at your 
p: ce. 

Firmer next time 

If there were anything I would alter 
it out the twetius, it would be my own 
altitude. I would br firmer about homework, 
n ictcr about long telephone conversations, 
more impatient with time- wasting friends, 

I would intervene and say firmly: "Now 
I >k, Patsy, dear, Jan has to pass her 
r\aniK this year. We car't afford for her to 
fail, so pleas* ring up only about urgent 
Things during homework time. Vm sure you 
vant to get through, too. Now that's an 
«'rqer, not a request. We just can't afford 
fiilurc." It would he good for both parties, 
and, of course, I'd have to watch out that 
nunc didn't transgress this w;iy, 

I would give my children more jobs about 
i tie bouse and avoid that "Where's the sugar 



ing than "growing old grace- 
fully." 

Have you ever taken a 
good, long look in the mirror 
when the rinse is be^iuung 
to fade and yon realise what 
your husband has to look at 
for the rest of his married 
life? 

You feel old and weary 
and wonder whether it's all 
worth It. But take another 
look when the rinse U com- 
plete and yoifll immediately 
feel years younger, your 
spirits will rise, your tired- 



ness will drop, and you'll be 
ready to face the day's 
monotonous chores with re- 
newed vim and vigor. 

f have found that looking 
younger, even at nearly 63, 
really docs make you feel 
younger, and when you feel 
that way you automatically 
repudiate a lot of the aches 
and pains that develop be- 
cause you expect them to 
develop when you've reached 
the static siities. 

And T get my continual 
rrward for trying to stay 



young for my family from 
the steady love of my hus- 
band., my good health, and 
the admiring comments of 
my grandsons, who tell me 
I'm a wonderful old bat for 
my age- 
So/ if you ask a faded, 
grey 'haired "sssryish™ 
whether she ever useaariisse 
and she fells yon in a horri- 
fied voice that she believes 
in "growing old gracefully/* 
remember my story and ask 
yourself honestly: which one 
of us is crazier? 



kept?*' outlook. I'd make them work harder 
all round, and I wouldrA be nearly jrurh 
a softie with them or their friends, J would 
draw a line between human kindness and 
straight-out softness. 

Young people soon sort out the homes 
they can take over and wear out their 
welcome m a minor form of gate-crashing. 
1 do not refer to those who stop by to pass 
the time of day and continue on their 
way after a drink of pop and a bun. 

When eventually you do have to turn the 
tedious types away you arc labelled as a 
horror, while they still retain a mighty 
respect for the parents who said all along: 
"You can stay for an hour. John's going to 
bed at nine." 

1 would also be firmer about the radio, 
TV. and telephone, telling my children and 
others quite clearly that these things have 
to be earned and paid for. They are privi- 
leges, not chattels. 

The question of our children drinking and 
smoking has not arisen, simply because we 
have always been very firm about this. 
"Drinking and smoking are only for those 
who know they can -afford to/' 

I would follow this .policy into more 
avenues of family life and cut out many 
extravagances which at the time saved me 
an argument, I think my generation has 
been too kind, too soft, too grateful for the 
opportunity to raise a family. After the 
horror of war we were so glad to be alive, 
to have a bust kind when so many men were 
killed, that we became over-indulgent. 

We also had the means to limit our fami- 
lies to more or less the number we wanted, 
and we over-indulged this small number so 
that no harm would come to lhem {physi- 
cally, anyway). Whereas our mothers and 
grandmothers had babies tumbling along, 
and not always the wherewithal to clothe, 
educate, and feed them as desired. 

Trie more spartan approach was, I think, 
the belter one. Childrrrt appreciate things 
only when they earn thrm by themselves. 



An ENGAGEMENT 
is announced... 

• A New Zealand reader says what should be the happiest 
time of a young couple's life is often spoiled by the attitudes 
of both lots of parents. She suggests that things would be 
happier if the prospective in-laws were less critical. 



THE evening ray 
daughter's engage- 
ment was announced, we 
asked a few close friends 
around to celebrate. 
Hearing a car arrive, I 
ran out to greet them, 
and found it was the 
Vicar come to caJL 

Happy and excited over 
the engagement, I told him 
the good news and invited 
him to come in and join our 
celebration. 

"You're pleased about the 
engagement?" he asked. 

Il Oh, yes. Tm delighted. 
James is the nicest boy." 

"You really arc pleased r* 
he said, his eyebrows rising. 

"Of course I'm pleased. 
You sound surprised." 

"Lots of people aren't, 
you know/' he said. And 
with that rather cryptic re- 
mark he congratulated me 
and took his departure, 

"Wow luehyP* 

You sec. How easily 1 
might have voiced some 
slight disappointment and 
set the hall of disparagement 
rolling, gathering momen- 
tum wirh' every turn. 

Later my son became en- 
gaged and mo$t people 
asked me was I pleascd- 

When I said yes, many 
remarked how lurky I was, 
and went on to pour out 
talcs ol woe about Tutu re 
sous-in-law and daughters- 
in-law who were not at all 
the types of persons they 



would have chosen to marry 
their children. 

Unfortunately, many par- 
ents imagine their children 
are perfect; therefore, no- 
body could possibly be good 
enough for them. They view 
their boy- or girlfriends with 
a coldly critical eye and soon 
discover a variety of reasons 
why they just won't do + 

Young people are quick 
to sense antagonism, even 
when it is never voiced,, and 
when they axe ill at ease 
they don't tend lb show up 
at their best. 

Maybe 1 am lucky. I am 
happy about the marriages 
my children have made. 
But — and this is a big but — 
I did have enough sense to 
realise that nobody in this 
world is perfect, not even my 
own children, and I didn't 
expect my future in-laws to 
ho perfect, either. 

Here arc a few hints 
which might help the mother 
of a teenage family. 

• Encourage your children 
to bring their friend* home. 
Make them feel welcome any 
time, all the time. 

• Don T t try to have your 
house perfert and your meals 
elaborate, and never fuss or 
apologise about things. Just 
let them feel you are pleased 
Lo see them, and give them 
whatever happens to be on 
the menu, whether it be 
roast duck, bacon and eggs, 
or bread and cheese. They 
won't mind, and couldn't 
rare toss whether the house 
is tidy or not. 

• It's handy to have a 
supply of tinned or fro/rn 
foirfl to help rope with a 



sudden influx of hungry 
young people, but if you are 
caught short, don't worry; 
as long as they feel welcome, 
they won't worry what they 
eat. 

• Keep the spare beds made 
up ready for use. Many a 
morning; we wake to find a 
visitor or two has been 
brought home from a party 
the night before. Even if 
they arrive while we are still 
on deck, it'x so much less 
fuss if the beds arc made 
up and ready* 

Enjoy them 

The joy of all this is that 
you will know and enjoy 
your children's friends and 
they will know and like you* 

If the children should be- 
come friendly with the wrong 
type, don't try to tell them. 
They are most likely to 
realise it for themselves when 
they see that person among 
their other friends and 
against their home back- 
ground. 

And don't tell me you 
can't do all this because your 
husband is difficult. 1 have 
heard that complaint so 
often, and T think a great 
number of hiumands are dif- 
ficult at this time of life. 

When their daughter* 
acquire a steady boyfriend 
or their sons achieve some 
success, jealousy is quick to 
raise its head, but it s up to 
you to snap him out of it 

Be a friend to your chil- 
dren while they are still with 
you and the young folk are 
thronging to your home, and 
I hope that you, too, are 
lurky with ihcir marriages. 
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Why rush about? Take time oCT for that relaxed family weekend at home. Keep up Ml 
what & going on hy telephone. 

The cost is low — 3 local calls for just 10c. Trunk calls are cheap too — Chest ' 
the front pages of your telephone directory. 



VISIT THE RELAXED WAY BY TELEPHOH 
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At Home 



with Margaret Sydney 



• When I was a child I can remember complaining bitterly that 
at school weM embarked on the learning of our first foreign 
language, that French was hopelessly difficult; Vd never learn it. 



rpHE relative to whom I complained 
*■ looked at mc with a poker face and 
said, "Oh, I don't think you'll have 
any trouble, It J s a very easy language 
p learn. In fact, it's so easy that even 
li dc children of three and four in 
F ;mce speak it quite fluently/' 

I laughed merrily at this> because all the 
g:nwn-ups were laughing. Bur it didn't 
si tJi funny to mc. On the contrary t it 
jte med to be just a further proof thai everv- 
th ng at school was going to be very uphiil, 
Ik aujse I was dumber than nmsi. 

1 was reminded of this the other day 
whffl a foreign- bom friend said, Hgw do 
yi n pronoun te the name H-u-g-h-e-s?" 

l Hcws," I said. 

Why?" she said, with a belligerent look 
En her eye. We've been through this 
More* Her English is good, hut she's often 
baten by new worcU that she's never heard 
?. id. And then she wants to know why. 
V hat can you say? . . , except, "Well, bc- 
CaiiSC we do/* 

This doesn't satisfy her a bit. She tells 
Die that in the oiher language* she speaks 
i [id there are several of them) there is 
Only one way of spelling any one sound. 

Now, I m no linguist {perhaps because I 
developed a sense of inferiority nt an early 
a f when told that French children had 
n>> difficulty with the language I found so 
drfljrult?), and I don't know whether she's 
o ie hundred percent right in this. 

She probably is. Anyway, I bet no other 
Lnguage is crazy enuugh to have "ough" 
make five completely different sounds ihf 



way we do in bough, cough, rough, 
through, and bought. 

When it comes to proper names, the go- 
ing must get even tougher for people trying 
to learn the language. Why should war 
be war, and wiek be wick, and Warwick be 
Worriek? How do we get Ingatls oul of 
InglU, Marchbanks out of MarjortbanLs, 
Maudlin out of Magdalene, and Mackle* 
cuddy out of MacGiUicuddy? 

And. to make it more difficult, tome of 
the bearers of these nama pronounce thtm 
the first wfiVt and wmc pronounce them as 
they're spelts 

Six ways of spelling 
the same name 

WE go even further than that in 
confusing the newcomer. Wc 
often have five or six different ways of 
spelling the same name. How can you 

know whether a new aquamwnce is Mc- 
Donald or Mar Dona Id, Stephens or Stevens, 
Login or Ixjgan f Johnson, Johnston, or John- 
stone? 

One emotion common to all mankind ti 
a dislike of having one's name spelt 
wrongly. Somehow it seems vaguely instill- 
ing. We feel, wen if there's no logical 
reason why we should, that people aught 
to lie able lo spell our name. 

Parents, by the way, ought to bear this 
in mind, when choosing names for their 
young. TVe been in strife for years with 
Kai for giving her a name nobody ever 
gets right at the first four attempts. 



Wc spell it Katherine. Friends and 
acquaintances, people who send her bills, 
and people who put her on lusts spell it 
Catherine, Katharine, Catharine, Kaihryn, 
and Cathryn. 

Diana fares better, though sometimes 
people annoy her by doubling the n, Mike's 
own spelling ^ euf j M extraordinary that 
I doubt if he'd even notice what anyone did 
to any part of his name. He belongs to 
the "call mc anything you like as long as 
it's not late for dinner" brigade. 

Apparently Ogden Nash has this dif- 
ficulty with his friend*' names. lie once 
wToJe a gorgeous poem called ''What's in 
a Name? Some Letter 1 Always Forget." 

in the poem, after going through a whole 
list of names he can't spell, he ends with: 

"Give me a simple name like Taliaferro 
or Wambsganss or Toporcer or 
Joralemon or Mankicwicz, thai any 
schoolboy can spell, 

Because many former friends thought I 
was being impolite to them, 

When it was only because T couldn't 
remember whether they were Stuarts 
with a U or Stewarts with an E-W 
that 1 didn't write to them." 

The thing about proper names, I suppose, 
is thai ihr.tr pronunciation is fixed by cus- 
tom, and thai customs do change, very 
gradually. 

Somewhere along the tine W decided that 
Australia was to be pronoun Ostralia s 
in spite of the Englishman's overwhelming 
desire to see it called Qrstrtrfia* 



When Adelaide was 
called ^AdlitF*. • . 

TFTERE'VE been some changes in 
our capital city names, too. Once 
upon a time, I'm told, the residents of 
Adelaide called their city Adlid f using 
die customary English pronunciation of the 
word as a girls name. 

Now ti seems only diehard* of the older 
generation do that, and the rest of the 
populace has settled for the pronunciation 
Add-aide. 

Nobody can very we] I fiddle about with 
the pronunciation of Sydney, Perth p or 
Hobart, and Melbourne remains Melbn, 
thank goodness. 

But have you noticed recently how, on the 
air and on television, Brisbane is becoming 
Bris-bane T instead of the more familiar 
Brisbn we all grew up with? 

Somebody ought to conduct an opinion 
poll in the streets of Queensland's capital, 
and find out how the majority of local 
residents pronounce it. Local custom, surely, 
should be the guide in place-name pro- 
nunciation. 

There's a town in South Australia called 
Nttriootpa. I'm told that the residents 
always spelt it correctly, hat pronounce it 
Nurioopta. 

/ hope this is true, It shows admirable 
sense and independence. And it's much too 
hard to pronounce the other way. 



RHEUMATISM 

When your body calls for help! 



BACKACHE. SCIATICA, LUMBAGO 
MUSCLE AND JOINT PAINS. 

Feel well again! Feel free from crippling pain! 
Thousands have proved there's no need to suffer 
simply because of sluggish kidneys You can prove It 
too! Dc Witt's Pills stimulate your kidneys and flush 
out trouble-causing irn purities Special ingredients bring 
relief, help you move freely again and face life with a smile 
A safe antiseptic corrects simple bladder infections, too. 

Try Dc Witt's Pills for your trouble NOW! Fnjoy a life free 
from rheumatism, backache, joint or muscle pains. Remember 
— within 24 hours of taking Dc Witt's you will see unmistakable 
evidence they are working on your kidneys. 



De Witts Pills 





Down goes De Witt's Antacid 
Powder . awa> goes indigestion, 
heartburn, flatulence! You too can 
forget digestive troubles when vou lake 
DeWitis— always dependable. DeWitt's 
Antacid Powder has a triple action! 
ic Firstly excess acid is quick l\ neutralised 
ic Secondly, a protective layer is spread 
over the inflamed stomach lining. 
it Thirdly, an important ingredient— alumin- 
ium hydroxide gives prolonged relief. 
Wonderful relief— sett led stomach— enjoy eating 
without 'suffering afterwards*, thanks to the seven 
carefully balanced ingredienis in t3cWitt\ Antacid 
Powder. Suits all age&. 

ALSO AVAILABLE IN HANDY TABLET FORM 
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SLATTED roof (above) 
give* interesting light 
pattern* to passageway 
adjacent to the kitchen. 



BEHIND the bar 
(right) are two sinks f 
a refrigerator^ and an 
automatic ice - maker. 



LIVING - ROOM (be- 
low ) y with conversation 
piL Gold-glased mured 
by Gerard Havehe*. 



m 



EXTERIOR of the house, showing the wide expanse of split cedar thaki 
roofing — ■ which quickly weathers from a pinky color to a rich greyi 

MAGNIFICENT 
OUT-OF-TOWN 
FAMILY HOME 



• This is the house that has 
everything. Overlooking Pitt- 
waler, N.S.W., the house was 
designed for Mr. and Mrs* Little 
by architect Douglas Snelling, 
who paid special attention to the 
planning of even the smallest 
detail — to ensure for the 
owners complete luxury living. 

Continued on page 43 
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HUGE western red cedar 
teams (above) form main 
roof structure of the 
house; also provide support 
for trellis decking over 
part of the moat % seen here 
from the entrance bridge. 



HOUSE of the WEEK 




OHTHHRLY aspect of 
loiwe (fight). Sun reflects 
-hadow of trellis roof on 
a the living-room floor, 
rhile, also due to jur, 
himmer from the water is 
reflected on the ceiling. 



D9MNC4bOOM (left), 

three ttep* down from the 
ft >ing room, has Persian 
silk handwaven carpet. 
Above the sideboard is a 
metal, ceramic, and glass 
tculpture by G. tiavekes. 
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A 12 lb .washer is great 
if you have 12 lbs. 

Unfortunately, though, not everyone wants to wash 12 lb. of clothes 
every time. 

Being human, sometimes you get caught between washloads — and you 
want to wash 3 lbs. Or 2 lbs. 

Or even 1 lb. 

You just can't do this in most automatic washers. The amount of water, 
hot-water and electricity they consume makes it almost sinful 
to wash 1 lb. of clothes in them. 

So, up to now, you and thousands like you have been hand- 
washing those small loads in the bathroom basin or the 
laundry tub or a plastic bucket. 

With a lovely big automatic washer standing by, unused. 

General Electric has changed all of this. We give you: Mini -Wash. A special 
cycle on our control panel combines with a small basket you fit inside the 
washer. The cycle uses ten gallons, instead of 25. So now, you don't have to 
wait until you have saved up a full load of clothes. You can also wash 3 lbs. 
Or 2 lbs. Or 1 lb. 

Also on this new washer, you get a fully automatic suds saver, and twelve 
different washing programmes. (Tt is the first true push-button 
washer. That's all you have to do: push-buttons. No dial 
setting.) There are fully automatic programmes for every 
piece of washable clothing in the house. 

Including (in the Mini -Wash) a Barbie Doll outfit 





Progress h our imsi important product 
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|t HOUSE of 

the WEEK 



JVATE copper ««- 
mc* door* (right ), 
tutif executed 
f erard iiaveke** 
inset* of piece* 
llh-k colored glass* 

Ifetum by Hon B«r|[ 




HALL LAMPS in corner come from a Persian harem. Seen from outside? 
the colored glows in the entrance doors glows most effectively at night* 



I ; house pictured on this and two 
previous pages is surrounded on 
and a half sides by a J 2ft .-wide 
— with two waterfalls allowing 
r changing land levels. 

ffor^s illuminate the moat at night— 
e duster is ounce* led in some rocks by the 
nt door; another lot are near the bidcony 
«d- b the mam bedroom, 

iBrii ith the house is a seif-fontaiued flat 
wvki.l when the family's eldest son, who 
i married with two children, comes to stay. 

I Ai ^tII as a capacious parage i\n rhr 
isiK cars, there if a separate- parking area 
guests, from which a drive, lit up at 
slopes gently down to ihr house. 
JThr house is built of convir k -made j^nd- 
fxL hrkks and Canadian western red 
These materials are exposed in aU 
iving areas and harmonise with built* 
huni-s of Australian palaquium timber. 



I TV roofing — of which there is 100 
Iguvrs — b of split cedar shakes [or 

iBfh*), which weather quickly to a rich 

bk grey* 

A rletMtory runs two- thirds of the length 
1 if i. house, providing additional daylight 
"ruu- bout the day; fluorescent lighting eou- 
hfttt in the clerestory gives the same 
pel at night. 

| The architect believes, wherever possible 
i rfriards view, in seeing two-thirds land 
ne-third sky, "to combat sky glare 
ft fatigue*" 

I To (hb end, outside the J iving -room area 
stop* lead down to the pool level, while 
•brow" {the architect's terminology) 
p f"i ted by the roof being cantilevered out 
<<\ the steps. This also, of course, con- 
fell he amount of sun entering the living- 
pnm 

house U fully air-condiiioiied, hut no 
•t% are visible. Doors throughout the 
are louvred to allow free circulation 



U li 



Excepting the kitchen, which has red 
i -ib Boor tiles offset ting the palaquium 
P»d furniture and stainless-steel built-in 
l^uifmenl, all flooring, both inside the 
■'>;• and around the pool, is the same. 

A material had to be found that was 
7. m (for inside), light in color (to com- 



bat the heat outside), non-dip (For beside 
the pool), and with lasting qualities (to 
withstand, outside, both pool water and sun]. 

The travertine marble that waj eventually 
decided upon was filled (this material 
is always heavily grained and assured) 
where used inside, and the outside area 
paving was left unfilled. This, while 
looking similar to that indoors, provides an 
excellent non-slip area round the pool. 

The house being gutterltss, rain is 
directed variously, by the angie of the roof,, 
to the moat, the garden, or the pool area. 
The latter slopes slightly to a drain ninning 
round the pool, which also, of course, catches 
water splashed by swimmers. 

A trellis rnnf overhangs the moat at the 
end of the living-room ; when in the north 
the sun reflects the shadow of the trellis on 
to the living-room floor, and the shimmer 
from the water on to the ceiling. 

Piped musir 

In the house, and beside the pool, are a 
number of speakers through which stereo- 
phonic music can be piped. Each room has. 
separate controls. 

The choosing of the majority of the 
furnishings in the house was a co-operative 
venture between the architect and the 
owners. 

The beautiful handmade carpets come- 
from China, as do a number of big bronze 
lamps. 

The vast area of the exterior of the house 
beneath the main living area, which incor- 
porates the *e!f contained fiat, i% of dark 
in inn bricks, "to blend as far as possible 
with the general landscape/' said the archi- 
tect, "the idea being that this area should 
be as in con spit nous a* possible, with the- 
white band of balustrade and the external 
staircase as the objects which draw the eye 
away from such a massive shape." 

To incorporate a boa (house, land giving 
directly on to the bead* was excavated, the 
boathniisc and underground steps leading to 
it built, and land filled back over il+ 

Halfway down the steps are shower- rooms 
and what will eventually be used as a big 
recreation room. 

The visible part of the boathouse [the 
front, with the doors) is painted earth color 
— again in order to Mend with the landscape. 

— Shan Haiiey 



1 




PATTERNED BEDSPREADS and curtains in the master bedroom are of 
same fabric, and one of the colors is repeated in a Thai Bilk wall covering. 




ONE OF TWO almost identical boy's bedrooms. The open doe* at rieht 
of the picture leads, through m bathrooms, to the other baft bedroom. 
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Happiness 

is 

sharing! 



When you're enthusiasm: about 
I ampax, why keep Lhe good 
news to yourself? 
TtU your friends how WMiderful 
it pi 

Tell them how Tampax internal 
sanitary protection helps 
you fed Fresh and clean, 
poised, sure, secure, 
happy, calm, collected. 
Tell them how easy and hygienic 
Tain pax is to use with its silken- 
smooih applicator. Well, you 
auTy on from there. 
Just be sure you letl everyone it': 
wutttierfult 




TAMPAX 



Internal 



It fatt'd ftke a tamptc (in plain wmn- 
i)vr.t send name, address and Id. i.&cl 
in \tamps lit The Nutir. Dvpt. A 
li'rtrld Agencies Ply. Ltd.. Box J22f, 
ti.P.O.. Svtiitry 



Strips tttothfHistvY 



WY IT ONCE 

Made by Ciba in 
Switzerland and sold 
internationally to 
those who find it 
superior to other 
brands* Binaca's 
sulphoricinoleate 
Ingredient actively 
cleans and polishes 
teeth, strengthens 
gums, prevents tartar 
formation. And Binaca 
leaves the mouth 
completely fresh and 
clean . . . for hours. 

Try Binaca tooth- 
paste. After just one 
tube you'll find it as 
important as your 
best cosmetic. 

Binaca 

ttxiTu rim ruling toothpaste 

it phnrmacjet 

* lid department nloreft. 
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By UEHBERT 
* HARRIS 



Could Paul bluff 

his way out of this 
grim situation? - • • 
a short short story 



IN the pit at the Regency Theatre, London, Pan I BaiJy 
watched lhe stage curtains, waiting for them to part 
and reveal the acting geniui of his sister Joy . . . 
the KtitW who filled thoughts, 
She had always been clever. Now" she was star of the show 
it the Regency. The critics had raved about her. So she 
would be getting all the lolly she liked to ask for, 
"And so shall I" Paul told himself. 
She had been silly to try to dodge him. Did she think 
that moving to a new flat would do her any good. J All he 
had to do was foJIow her after the show. 

Some time later, aa a taxi halted outside Milton Man- 
sions, another drew up behind it. And soon after the actress 
shut the door of her flat the doorbell rang. 

,l Hi, little sister," Paul said when she opened the door. 
"Did you think you could hide away from Big Brother 
Paul?" 

She tried to shut the door, but he put his foot in it 
"Not so fast ... I want to have a lit tie talk/' 

Joy turned away, "f can't give you any more money" 
she told him. "1 can*! afford it." 

"No?" He smiled, "Joy Baily, the big star? t^mc oft 
it. You're coming money. And you'd let poor brother 
Paul starve in the gutter? 

"Think of your fans, darling, how they adore you. Pity 
to shatter their dreams, eh? And what a lovely time the 
newspapers wnuld have writing up that purple passage in 
your past — the little indiscretion only a few of us know 
about. 11 

"You could go to jail for that sort of talk." 

"That would make it worse, sweetie. Your fans would 
flay: 'There's Joy Baily t whose brother** m stir.' Nasty. 
But a small loan would Atop all this unpleasantness. Gall 
if public assistance. 7 mean ... I really do need some 
lolly." 

"For Tina Mason?" 

He laughed: 'Tina Mason? You're behind the times, 
drar. Big Brother has moved on." 

"A pity " Joy said. "Tina might have made a man of 
you." 

"Oh, a nice kid," Paul mufied "One of the l>esi you rvei 
introduced me to. But not for me, honey ... so sorry to 
upset your matchmaking. Now about this loan — say £50?" 

"Firs! it wai ten. then 20, and now . . ." 

"My girlfriends cost more. High cost of loving, you 
might say." Hr giggled. 

She looked in her bag. "I've only got £25. I'll send thp 
rest when I can." 

lie smiled "I prefer to collect it personally." 

She swung on him angrily. "And I'd sooner you stayed 
away from my flat . > . and from the theatre," 

"Oh. Brother Pant, black sheep of family, gets brush-oft 
from slightly off- white sis!er, O.K." fie fished out a visiting 
card. ''Here's where 1 am if you feel like slumming." 

She opened the door. " PI ease go," site said. 

It had not gone off quite as he would have liked, Paul 
told himself. She might make him wait for the money. And 




hr planned to go tu Part* that night. All arrangements had 
l>een made. 

Paris with Karen — a wonderful prospect. Worth watt- 
ing for, after all. A few days would not make all that 
much differe nee- 
He met Karen next evening at thrir usual place in the 
park, it was past 1 1 when they parted, and Paul walked 
home to the s^edy house in which he had a bed-sitter. 

Switching on his li^ht,, he heard footsteps behind him 
He turned quickly and stared in surprise. It was Tina, 
the actress his sister had wanted him to marry. Without 
waiting for an invitation, she walked past him and into 
his room. 

Tina," he said, frowning. "I thought I'd made it 
clear . . $ 

He broke off, glowering at her sullen faee- "Uh, hell," 
he said, and went to a bottle of scotch kept near his bed. 
"I had tin idea you were going to take it hard. \hh busi- 
ness widi Karen , . 

He poured a drink and turned to face her. It was then 
he saw the gun in her hand. Recovering from the initial 
shock, he grinned uneasily. "Weil, really, Tina . . , tryiftg 
to put a scare into inc?" 

*Tv« not come lo scare you," the said, "bm to kill you." 

"Tch, tch," he murmured, struggling to keep cairn, to 
humor her. "a nice chick like you playing gangster*. Just 
think what a noise that'll make when it goes off . . ." 

"It's ficted widi a silencer," she told him uuietly, 

He lurned away front hci casually, "fm on, then, poppet 
. . . shoot." His hand cloned over a heavy glass ashtray. [1 
he turned swiftly and threw it, he thought, ii would take 
her of! guard and he could disarm her. 

It almost worked. For a fraction of a serond, as he 
hurled the ashtray, her gaze moved from Paul to the missile. 
In that moment, he lunged at her, seizing her arm. 

Paul heard the muffled thump of the gun as u was fired. 
He heard Tina moan, saw her grimace with pain. 

IT<- felt her go limp against him, and watched uith Ihuiot 
as she dumped \o the floor. Hi* face w*s coveced in 
sweat as he lumed her over. Her coat had fallen open. 
The jumper beneath was crimson with blood. 

Paul left her where she had fallen. In an agony of 
panir he snatched up the holdall he had packed let fin 
trip ro Paris and ran into the street . . . 

Some time later, Joy Baily opened the door of her flat 
and in walked ail old friend— Detective Inspector Addison, 
of the local CltX He smiled at her r "Should be all right 
no*/" he said. "He'll be on his way to Paris, and I don't 
think he*ll bother yon again." 

"I should have listened to your advice earlirr," Joy said. 
She lurned and smiled gratefully to another old friend — 
Tina Mason. 

Addison took the gun from Tina. Exhibit One , . . 
silent automatic with blank cartridges," 

Tina planced at the patch of red rm her jumpet. "Exhibit 
Two," she added. "One gunshot wound. Isn't it wonderful 
what you can do with a stick of greasepaint?" 
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Yar World MHseaveru Taur 9 1967 

EIGHTEEN COUNTRIES IN 
18 WEEKS FOR $1892 

• Imagine a world lour in which all you have to do is buy your tic ket 
and pack your suitcase. From the minute you decide to join our 
1967 World Discovery Tour you won't have any responsibility or worry. 



rIS 18- week holiday 
broad includes a 
rhatingly varied 
Iffltary through 18 
Diui tries. 

Prior actom m oda tion 
in <ement5, porterage, lip- 
bg, service charges, and all 
lany details for the 
jdii ng of European tours 
ire been taken over by 
fori. Travel Headquarter* 
n id. 

Ej£j*crt* in group planning, 
Travel have tailored 
lis ^rld tour to meet the 
ana ids of discriminating 
pnvf I its — -and to fit iheir 
#a value. 

F r only %\3B2 
£N ^.585), which is only 
little more than an aver- 
return - accommodation 
nisi ships, our World 
very Tour offers you: 



• Shipboard accommoda- 
tion to and from Europe* in 
Oip excellent P & O-Oricnt 
Line ships Himalaya and 
Oriana. 

• Fourteen nights* accom- 
modation in London (dinner, 
bed, and breakfast). 

• A 23 -day coach tour of 
eight countries on the Con- 
tinent. 

• A seven -day roach lour of 
Er. gland and Scotland, 

As well you'll have the ser- 
vices of a tour director who 
will travel with you and he 
resident in I j melon to cope 
with your Individual require- 
ment. 

Our tour begin* when the 
one-class Himalaya leaves 
Sydney on February 2, 1967* 

Western Australians;, South 
Australians, and Victorians 
may join the Ornnsay and 
travel to Sydney at no extra 
cost. New Zealanders will 



hoard the Himalaya at Well- 
ington on January 27. 

The tour ship calls at 
Brisbane (where Queen.i- 
landers embark), Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Bombay, Aden, 
Pon Said, Naples, and Bar- 
celona before arriving in 
England on March 11, 

For your convenience you 
may book your shore excur- 
sions in the various ports en 
route at the same time as 
your main booking. 

Cabin choice 

We have already reserved 
the entire ship s complement 
of 1300 berths to give you 
as wide a choice of accom- 
modation as possible. 

Ar ,$1392 per person, our 
tour is posted to allow for 
shipboard accommodation 
in four-berth cabins. 

However, for ihe supple- 
men Lary payment of only 
$26~$9 6G (Himalaya) ami 



ml the White Christmas 

Party Tour 



HE 'HEN you become 
I" a member of our 
Wh.tc Christmas Partv 
Tea r, 1967-68, you have 
lk choice of Christmas 
feU vkies in Rome or 
Lui ::rne, Switzerland, 
md the New Year revels 
m Maris or Rome. 
Tl u wonderful tout offers 
'a '. '11 a choice of sailing 
'fore- — October and Novem- 
ber, i967. 

Ti e P &. OOrient liner 
\hit, lia sails from Sydney on 
!0rit :>er 19, and calls at Mel- 
bwiu it", Adelaide, and Fre- 
nur le t Durban, and Cape 
Tom and crossea the 
4tla tie to Rio de* Janeiro, 
« Tra/il. It then rerrosses 
*e Mian tic to Dakar (Sen- 
egal , Casablanra (Mor- 
■fa , and Lisbon (Ponu- 
|jaJ, before the ship reaches 
ton Ion. 

T us 16-week holiday takes 
tuti to 18 countries and costs 
*ili (leasSl268 (£N,Z.535). 

7 ie liner Canberra leaves 
Sydi.cy on November 18, 
% for McllKJurnc, I >r 
Jtmtle, Singapore, Aden, 
Sat/, Port Said. Naples* Lis- 
iran. and Southampton, where 
it arrives on December 15, 
* <ime for the tour mem- 
ber- to link up with the 
| W:!dia> lour members (who 
■ »re (jack on tour after a 15- 
I day leisure period). 
I This gives a 12 -week hoJI* 
Hay through 15 countries For 
I only $1099 [£NX467*, 

Both tailings in the White 
[dn-iiitmas Party Tour are 
Uovod to cover four-berth 
Ion rut accommodation. 
| However,, it is possible to 
FIRST CLASS for 



only SI 78 extra {Canberra/ 
Canberra }, or for $23(1 
( Arradiu/Canbcrra ) f 

Two -berth Tourist cabins 
with or without private 
facilities, may be booked for 
the round ship voyages 
from $84 to $208 extra 
(Arcadia tour) or from $68 
to $170 (Canberra tour). 
In fume cases the lop tour- 
ist accommodation h only a 
few dollars less than first- 
class acciuumodaiioti. 

Similar b u t separate 
European roach tool's set off 
from London within a day 
or two of each other, Dow- 
ever, one tour has the 
CI j risr mas three -day period 
in Lucerne, Switzerland, 
while the other has it in 
Rome. 

During the 1 7-day fully 
inclusive ftumpean tour, yon 
visit Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Liech- 
tenstein, Italy. Monaco, and 
France. 

On both tmits the coach 
is available for those who 
wish to attend midnight 
church services. 

Both tours meet again in 
London after the European 
trip before the return sailing 
in the Canberra. 

The Canberra visits 
Naples, Port Said, Aden, 
and Colombo cm its way 
home. 

Many early bookings 
have already been made by 
families anxious to lake 
iheir school-age children 
with them on the Canberra 
sailing. 



As the tour leaves from 
Sydney on November 18, 
1967, and returns io Sydney 
on February 8, 196K, the chit 
dren may use long summer 
vacations for this holiday of 
a lifetime. 

If you wish to have the ad- 
vjnMges of jrroup travel but 
want lo extend your time 
abroad, yon may delay your 
departure from England and 
return io Australia hi the 
Oriana, which leaves South- 
ampton on February 8, l%ft. 

It Is possible to defer your 
return home even up until 
April 3fl, 1968. when you may 
return home on other P & O- 
Orient ships via Suez. 

However, all acconinioda- 
lion and travel arrangement* 
made during this period will 
be at your own expense. 



$26-$t30 (Oriana) yon may 
reserve two-berth accom- 
modation with 01 without 
private facilities, 

A number of de luxe 
cabins are also available for 
booking in the Himalaya, for 
an extra charge 

After a day or two in 
London - where several 
sightseeing tours are in- 
cluded — travellers will start 
on an exciting 23 -day coach 
jour through Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland. Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy , 
Monaco, and France. 

Some others will enjoy a 
2 2-day Free period at the 
same time, while others will 
go on ihe seven -day U.K. 
tour before their Continental 
tour and free period. 

The 22-day free period^ 
which is at your own ex- 
pense — may be used to do 
further sightseeing around 
London, for visiting friends, 
fir for more European excur* 
sions. 

It is possible to secure in 
advance excellent low-cost 
accommodation in London 
(anyone who has already 
been there will know bow 
dillirult and expensive this 
is if you leave it (00 late). 

Accommodation in Lon- 
don lor this free period { if 
booked simultaneously with 
your main booking) may be 
obiained at the special rate 
of $4.!W for a twin room 
(bed and breakfast ]. Single* 
room accommodation costs 
only $5.70 per night (bed 
and breakfast). 

Excellent tours ranging 
from five to 14 days In dura- 
lion have been arranged by 
World Travel to Spain, 
Holland. Denmark. Corn- 
wall, Devon, Ireland k and 
the Scilly Isles for this period. 

Plan your activities for 
your free period at the same 
time as you make your main 
booking, as the liming for 
your other European and 
T/.K, tours depends on this. 

Your return voyage is in 
the comfortable tourist class 
in the Oriana, via the Suez 
route, 

Short visits will he made 
to Alliens and Colombo. 



HOW TO BOOH 



Details of these itineraries 
are in the tour brochure, 
which you may obtain NOW 
through the General Soles 
Agent s listed below at ycur 
travel agent. Ask r too, far the 
"Supplementary Tours" bro- 
chure. 

MEW SOUTH WALES- 
World Tra«l Hood* 
Quarters Pry. Ltd,, 33-35 
Bliab Street, Sydney. Tele- 
phone 28-4441. 

VICTORIA - TASMANIA: 
World Travel Headquarters 
Pry. Ltd., CML Buildina, 
330 Collins Street, Mcl 
bouroe. Telephone 67-7481. 



QUEENSLAND NORTHtftN 
TERRITORY'NEW GUINEA: 
Universal Travel Company. 
93 dealt St., Brisbane, Tel 
2-3008. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 
King's Travel Agency Ply, 
Ltd.. 30 Currir St., Adelaide. 
Telephone 51-2146. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: 
Weffatmer* Travel Service, 
569 Wellington Street, and 
\A Terrace Arcade, Perth. 
Telephone 21-0191. 

NEW ZEALAND: Russell 
& Some rt Limited, S3 Cm 
torus Street East, Auckland, 
Telephone 20-959. 
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UOUS£HOL0 HIIXTS 

• Ufleful hinl* lew wewhing aiwJ re-making o 
woollien and for co&kerf and cleaning short 
tut* win $2 eftch for render*, 

^TO keep the V-neck of men's heavy woollen jumpers 
like new, run a lacking thread of wool round the 
neck ribbing before washing; draw the thread up a 
Nttcc. -Mrs, R. Moore, 26 CorcJIa Rd., Kirrawee, 

N.S.W. 

* + * 

The ileevei of discarded thort-aleeved jumpers and 
cardigans can be made into warm woolly caps for 
young children. Remove sleeve, continue Ihe seam up 
to about 2in. from top. Gather in top and finish with 
a tassel or pompon. - — Mrs. M. Pinchbark, 4 Howion 
St., Albany, 

* * . *. 
Mince vegetables tor soup; it** much quicker and 

easier than grating or chopping, and the vegetables 

cook very smoothly* — Mis. E< Bradsiniw', South End, 

via Rcndelsham t S,A* 

* + + 

Cigareire burns in carpels can be camouflaged suc- 
cessfully by rubbing a small piece of steel wool in a 
circular movement round the hole. The steel wool 
frays the carpet fibres, which fan out to cover the 
hole- — Mrs, J. McMillan, South Pacific Lodge, 425 
Bo wen Tec,., New Farm Brisbane, 

* + + 
Cut a piece of old garden hose into 4 in. or 5in. 

lengths (ar Longer if required) , slit down one side, 
ana fix over the dustbin handle. It protects the handi 
from sharp edgei and is much easier to grip. — £. 
Smith, 302 Bay Rd. r Cheltenham, Vic, 

* * * 
For applique work on cushions, runners, curtains, 

etc-t try outlining the pattern with rick- rack braid. 
This is quick, cheap, and very effective. The braid 
twists easily into shape, too. — Mrs, Lucas. 20 Archi- 
bald St M WiUagee. W,A- 

* * * 
Damp sawdust is very good for cleaning a carpet. 

Sprinkle on, leave for half an hour, then remove with 
brush or carpet sweeper. It brightens the colors, too. 
— Mrs. A. E. Luland, H Milt, Armidale Rd., South 
Grafton. N.S.W. 
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Chicken casserole 
wins $10 prize 

• A new recipe for cooking chicken in a 
casserole with vegetables wins the $10 
main prize in our weekly cookery contest* 



T^HE main prints 
winning recipe 
makes a delicious and 
unusual chicken dish 
which will serve six to 
eight. 

Consolation prizes of $2 
each are awarded for easy -to- 
rn* ke scones flavored and 
moistened with pumpkin, and 
for a spicy nuti cake with a 
honey syrup. 

Leve] spoon measurements 
and the eight-liquid-ouncc 
cup measure are used. 

CHICKEN IN THE POT 
One Urge chicken (3-3 J IK, 
with giblets), ±1b. pork 
sausage meat, ^lh, otineed 
veal, 2oa. butter or substitute, 
2 cups soft breadcrumbs, K3rd 
cup ^ chopped parsley, 2 
medium onions, ] teaspoon 
sali T I teaspoon thyme, | 
teaspoon rosemary, 2 eggs, 
lib. bacon pieces, 1 split veal 
knuckle, 2 nMdhun carrots, 2 
leeks, I medium turnip, sea- 
soning. 

Melt butter in pan, toss 
in finely chopped onions, cook 
until soft, but not brown. Add. 
veal minte, cook 10 minutes. 
Thoroughly mis in crumbs, 
parsley, salt, thyme, rosemary, 
pork sausage meat, and 
slightly beaten eggs. Rinse 
chicken in tool water and pat 
dry. Stuff cavity of bird with 
crumb mixture. Cover hole 
with little piece of foil, then 
skewer or sew skin together. 
Put chicken in large casserole 
with bacon pieces, split veal 
knuckle, giblets from chicken, 
and enough water almost to 
cover. Bake in moderate oven 
2 hours. 

Peel and quarter carrot*. 
Clean Jceks, cut in half 
lengthwise. Peel and dice 
turnips. When 2 hours cook- 
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ing time is up, add vegetables 
and extra seasoning to 
chicken. Bake further 30 min- 
utes, or until vegetables are 
tender. Delicious hot or cold. 
First prize of $10 to Mrs. 
J. Vivian, 10 Fairway Ave, 
St. IvesTN^W. 

HONEY AND ALMOND 
CAKE 

Syrup; Three ounces but- 
ter or substitute, I -3rd cup 
honey, 5 or. sugar. 

Cake: Nine ounces plain 
flour. 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon ginger, I 
teaspoon cianamon, 1 egg # ] 
tablespoon milk, 3ox. blanched 
chopped almonds, 

Syrup; Melt butler or sub- 
stitute, add honey and sugar. 
Stir over low heat to blend 
weli together; cool. 

Cake: Sift flour, baking 
powder, and spices; add 
beaten egg, milk, and honey 
mixture. Beat well together, 
add chopped almonds. Turn 
into well-greased 7in, round 
cake tin, bake in moderately 
slow oven 1 hour. 

Consolation price «f $2 to 
Mrs* C. Franlush, 243 Trafal- 
gar Sl, Annandale t N-S.W. 

SPICY PUMPKIN SCONES 
Three ounces butter or 
substitute, 3 tablespoons sugar, 
I egg, IQos. self-raising flour, 
I m teaspoon salt, t teaspoon 
mixed spice, | cup milk, 1 
cup cooked mashed pumpkin. 

Cream butter or substitute 
with sugar and pumpkin; heat 
in egg. Sift dry ingredients, 
add alternately to creamed 
mixture with milk till dough 
is a soft consistency. Turn 
on to lightly floured board 
knead lightly. Roll out to 
hn thickness. Cut into shape*, 
bake in very hot oven ap- 
proximately 12 to 15 minuter 
Consolation prbe to Mrs, 
% Wade, 125 Finlayson St.. 
Rosanna, Vic. 
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SAKE A "REAL OLD FASHIONED 
—♦9. NIPPLE f>lE !*H 







Crisp pastry ... real fruit filling, all in one pack! 



4 



Everyone loves real old-fashioned Apple Pie. Now you can make it so easily with 
Betty Sydney Real Old Fashioned Apple Pie Mix . . . and there's Apricot Pie Mix, too! 
Crisp, golden pastry . . . sun-drenched fruit filling - all in one pack. Mmmm 
Delicious! It's the original country kitchen recipe. Bake a scrumptious Apple or 
Apricot Pie with Betty Sydney Real Old Fashioned Pie Mixes. You'll adore them 



When it comes from the pack with the Red Spoon-it's best! ~ 
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A PANE OF GLASS 



MAKE YOUR OWN GARDENING BOOK 



d»y, the preferred her kitchen 
lc herself. And, of count, her 

j'Llae slammed down the 
order chits with a reminder 
that ** People can't wait all 
dav, you know." 

\n&ie*s greasy hand picked 
up the slips of paper without 
th rest of her seeming quite 
I iware that it was doing so. 
I She didn't want to anger 
' Eiiie; Elsie had an ulcer and 
x vayward daughter and was 
behind with her payments on 
th ■ TV, and anyone could see 
(hat today was one of Elsie's 
bud days. 

Sht* shuffled the orders, 
a liming at them hard, for 
jhe Deeded new glasses, then 
put the chits down again, 
k guidly, and went back to 
ii ring through her window 
at the giant liner. 

The big ships, the ships 
fr m England and America 
a d Italy, were her excite- 
rs, tsL the wonder of her work^ 
bg days; she loved the com- 
in j and the going of them, 
she loved the great sleek, nose 
how was the word, said 
H rbie, he was so clever, 
J] rbie — atmnst touching, 
or it teemed to be almost 
U (ching, her very own pane 
of giasi. 

She could scarcely rake her 
< d from the ship's and their 
l| ivity. glorying in the 
v srioui sense of faraway 
p ices and things as she hur- 
n d between toaster and tins 
Ol corn and piled up dishes 
. savoring * r , dreaming 

Angela JLefay . . . film star 
, dressing in her luxurious 
ti ck suite, taking her time, 
* eping the Press and photog- 
; : j hers waiting as she could 
a ord to do. Such daring, 
I il.ms clothes for the Lord 
Mayor's reception, and the 
fact meeting, and the 
premiere of her new film . 

"The ham sandwich, 
Angie, Hurry." 
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ULLS arched 
s ross her window and Angie 
i jiiled, turning to watch them 
wheel and circle and dip and 
arch again. She loved the 
> iiiU t she watched for them 
ell the time, loving the sight 
d them wheel ing, grey- white 
± cross the curve of the bridge- 
It was amazing — she never 
< eased to be amazed really — - 
i how much she could see 
I jm a mere comer of the 
I rag back window, the con.rf 
■1 was not covered by the 
t >xes of stores Mr, Kisakis 
v as forever piling up, 

One small pane of gkss, 
■ > scary with sea-wrack, but it 
i as her window on the 
^orld; the wonderful world 
* harbor waters and sea- 
v ling crafty and bridge traffic, 
even, if you leaned hard 
. ainst the west wall "of the 
,tchcn, one sail of die Opera 
I Touse, 

And if you leaned the other 

ay, the picturesque sky 
terraces of the Rocks. And 
i ways, everywhere , seeping 

:d penetrating, the exciting, 
dventurous smell of the sea. 

,L An . . . gie , * 

Elsie's voice was angry. 
Angie rousrd, turned quickly, 
. :id knocked over a tin of 



just-opened peaches. Jt took 
her some time to mop up the 
juice. Now, what was the 
order? She paced the little 
kitchen trying to remrmb<;r 
... the fire-fighting tug went 
by and she followed the spray 
of giant hoses with delighted 
eyes. 

Deterziunedly she moved to 
the fridge, opened the door, 
and stood looking at the 
packed shelves. Her hands 
closed about a bowl. Kidneys. 
Of course . devilled kid- 
neys, that was it. 

Elsie took the plate from 
lite serve ry and stared at its 
contents. Devilled kidneys? 
Her gastric juices revoked 
and her scraggy body 
quivered. That Angie' She 
stalked into the milk bar 
where Spero Kisakis was 
drinking a malted milk, She 
looked at her boss with (fit- 
taste. No wonder he was get- 
ting fat. And liverish. All day 
long he drank mailed milks 
and ate up Angie's mistakes. 

"Here." Elsie slid the plate 
across the counter. "You 
wouldn't want to waste an 
expensive dish, now would 
you ?" 

"Devilled kidneys?" He 
gulped over a mouthful of 
milk. Then some kind of 
light dawned, "Oh, rto, 11 



FROM THE 
BIBLE 

• To lave the parent 
means to lave his child; 
it follow* that when we 
love God and obey His 
commands we love His 
children, too. 



— / John 5:2. 
fJYtiS* EnsliMh Bible} 



"She's dreaming again, 
boss. There's a liner in" 

**1 know there's a liner in/' 
he said frctfulfv. "Tvr got 
eyes." 

'Then you should be abte 
to see she's getting old. 
Angie, I mean," 

"Well . . . aren't we all? 11 
He looked uncomfortable and 
bit into a chocolate bar. He 
ate more than ever when be 
was uneasy; and he was 
always uneasy when con- 
fronted by Elsie** superfluous 
food and Elsie's common 
sense," 

""It's not as if she hagn! 
saved a' bit," Elite went on, 
accusingly, for all the world 
as if he'd been grossly nver- 
paying Mrs, Stubbs, which he 
hadn't,- * fc or didn't have a 
house of her own, even if it is 
a poky bit of a thing m a 
poky lane. And it's not as if 
she hasn't got a family — " 

"Fine family," he scoffed, 
,r I lined up a job for that 
lazy son of hers and he never 
even turned up 

"And he won't. Not while 
you let her take leftovers 
home. She keeps a good table, 
does Angie." 

"You get your share." He 
slammed chocolate malted* 
before two boys, "Waggin* it 
from school, eh?" lie put 
back his black head and 
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laughed as the lads went 
scarlet. Elsie knew he was 
trying to change the subject 
of Angie and so she became 
doggedly persistent, 

"You know why she I tan: 
on here, don't you?" 

He looked shifty-eyed 
"Money, I suppose. An old 
mother and those spendthrift 
kids." 

"They all have an axe to 
grind TH admit; want her to 
sell the bouse and hand out 
some ready cash. And, you 
know, E think she would have 
given in long ago to their 
lovey-dovey talk If it weren't 
for one funny, twisted rea- 
son/' 

"What reason?" Spero 
Kisakis look a long cold drink; 
there was impatient mutter- 
ing from the tables inside and 
he couldn't afford to lose cus- 
tomers, but there was only 
one way to get Elsie back on 
the job, let her talk herself 
out, 

ll The window, of course." 

|j Window? What window? 11 
_ "Your window. Out in the 
kitchen. She has a 'thing' 
about that pane of glass." 

He snorted, and chewed on 
a mint. "You're joking." " 

"No, I'm not joking. Most 
of her time is spent gazing 
nut that back window on the 
world, weaving stories, having 
fancies, wishing for thingi, 
and cooking up all the wrong 
orders. She's late clearing up 
at night, she's quite often tale 
of a morning. Do you want 
to lose Peg? And your cus- 
tomers? To say nothing of 
me?" 

He was banging things 
around, muttering under his 
breath, looking as if he 
wouldn't mind losing Elsie a 
hit. Elsie didn't mind, she 
was accustomed to the boss' 
moods. Besides, she knew he 
couldn't manage without her. 
"Well/' he said Loudly, ''what 
can I do about it ?" 

"You're the boss, aren't 
you ?" 

"Of course Tm the Kiss," 

"Weil, act the boss. Take 
a stand, Be firm. Persuade her 
to give up work " She paused, 
and moved her bony fore- 
finger round and about a dab 
of spilled milk. "You could 
sack her, you know." 

"Sack her! 1 * 1 He looked 
horrified, and dropped a gob 
of ice-cream on the floor, 
"Sack Angie?" 

"Well, she wcin*r just up 
and leave. Wot unless . 
She drummed her milky 
finger on the counter. ie We 
could try a roundabout way 
. . , kind of edge her out . . . 
you know . . , She pushed 
the plate of congealing meat 
toward him. *' Aren't you going 
to eat your kidneyi?" 

He blanched, picked up the 
plate, tossed the food into the 
rubbish bin, banged on the 
lid, and slammed down the 
plate again Spero Kisakis was 
desperate. He wai more than 
a little afraid of Elsie. And 
sorry for Angie Stubhs, And 
worried about his overdraft. 
And be cuoVl feel at all well 

Worse, he couldn't stop 
eating ... If Elsie had an 
idea, something that would 
help Angie to leave his 
employment of her own free 
will, well then . . . 

To page 4B 
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Let the children 
have a garden 

By ALLAN SEALE 

You'll probably find you get as much fan out of 
the junior garden ae the children do. 



CHILDREN need a garden of 
their own, and they oftcD ask 
for one. They should be en- 
couraged. 

You may feel it is just a whim of 
the moment, that they will soon tire 
of the project, but as it can mean 
so much to them it is worth spending 
a little time reorganising the garden 
to give them some space. 

Between six and eight is the best age 
to introduce a child to a garden, 

To start them much before this re- 
quire* a great deal of patience, for 
invariably they have nunc, and expect 
results within hours-. However, children 
differ gready, and any interest shown 
is worth foster trig. 

Children s gardens should not he 
larger than they can manage: easily, 
otherwise it becomes a chore. 

At the same time it is a good plan 
to allow enough space for bulky crops 
such as french or broad beans in suffi- 
cient quantity for fn Upscale family 
pickings. Apart from practice* aspects, 
this gives the child a wonderful sense 
of achievement and greater confidence 
in his or her ability. 

Gardening Book, Vol, 2 — page 349 



A reasonably sized garden for chil- 
dren under ten would be about 8ft. by 
6ft. or 7ft., divided by a narrow path 
down the centre to form two beds. 
Hi is brings all parts of the little garden 
easily within reach, and either bed is 
large enough for a family-size crop of 
beans or similar. 

As children "a preference is inclined 
to fluctuate between flowers and 
vege tables one bed could be allocated 
to each. 

WLere there arc (wo children of 
similar age, they could each have a 
defined half of the garden — a more 
amicable arrangement than sharing. 

Isolating the plot beips to increase 
the children's sense of responsibility. 
Also, they can have incompatible flower 
and vegetable mixtures without con- 
flicting too severely with the general 
landscape. 

The lawn is a pleasant, dean 
surround for the children's plot. Save 
lawn edges from collapse or encroach- 
ment by surrounding the garden with 
a row of bricks on their side, a frame 
of 4 by 2 timber, ur similar retainers. 
Keep these materials flush with or just 
below the lawn surface. This will look 
better and make mowing easier. 



Choose a sunny area with good soil 
and drainage, where it is most Ltkefy 
lhat results will be successful, and bandy 
10 a tap for easy watering. 

To find such a ready-made location, 
why not cut out a section of the exist- 
ing tawn? It can easily be regraded 
and sown back to grass when no longer 
required. 

To get the mast from a garden, cliil- 
dren need to experience the thrill of 
raising plants from seed. 

So if the soil is difficult— heavy gruff 
that sets hard or poor soil that dries 
nut quickly — spend a few shiJ lings on 
a conditioner such as vcrmicuhte or 
peatmoss, unless there is a good supply 
oj garden compost available. 

After the rough digging has. been, 
done, spread a generous layer of the 
chosen improver and work it lightly 
into the surface. A little complete fer- 
tiliser cm i Id be added to advantage, 
and also lime if needed in the area, 

Band over early 

Once this is done, hand over to the 
children. They may need assistance 
in firming down the soil, but show them 
how to rate and grade the beds, mark 
out the rows, and sow the seed. Give 
thetn guidance by suggesting rather 
than instructing. Make them feel lhat 
the undertaking is theirs. 

Choose seeds that come up quickly 
and mature quickly with a minimum 
of problems. During spring and sum- 
mer, french beans, sweet com, zinnias, 
and marigolds are closest to the perfect 
answer, foltcnved by cosmos, sunflowers, 
phlox, balsams, cucumbers, squashes, 
etc, 

Du ring the cold weather the choice 
is more limited, but there are still a 
few hardy and fairly quick lowers. 



such as calendulas, linaria, Virginian 
stock, alyssum, french marigolds [tor 
frost-free areas), and Bijou sweet peas 
for sunny areas. Packets of mixed 
flower seeds always hold some interest- 
ing surprises. 

Reliable cool- weather vegetables are 
broad beans and radish. The latter will 
delight children at any time of the 
year, as the seed gemunates quickly and 
easily^ making reasonable radishes 
within six weeks. Cress and mustard 
also grow easily and very quickly. 

Lettuce are easy during cool weather. 
Imperial 847 would be the safest, as 
these will also be suitable for maturing 
when the weather is warming up again. 

If variety is grown, there is also a 
place for beetroot, carrots, oninns. and 
even a few cabbages, but these are 
slower to show results. 

For a while, at least, you will keep 
an eye on the project, particularly on 
watering. Encourage the children to 
watch for the new plants appearing 
{especially when you know germina- 
tion is starting). 

Let them make the discoveries, and 
always express interest in the progress. 
You'll probahly get as much fun From 
the garden as the children do. 

If nothing else is available, make a 
garden in pots or boxes filled with 
earth, and Oiey'll still have the fun of 
growing bulbs or raking plants from 
seed. 

In the latier case, the best choice 
would be dwarf subjects, such as 
alyssum, dwarf stocks, virginian stock, 
and. for the warmer months, phlo*, 
petite marigolds, or new dwarf 
tomatoes such as Tiny Tim. 

When planning new house sites it is 
a good idea to allow for the children's 
garden initially. For a time it could be 
used as a sand-pit . 



Gardening Book, Vaf. 2 — page 350 

Cut out and paste in an exercise book 
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"Ever heard of giving wwy to the right 
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An git* knotted her head -scarf, 
picked up her m ring-bag of potatoes 
Mr. Kisakia often let her take 
things home -■ and turned lor a 
last look at her liner, guttering 
with Light! against the jewelled, 
light garlands of the Bridge. Stic 
was late tonight, she teemed to be 
late to often these day*, but she 
didn't really care at that moment, it 
didn't seem important when every- 
thing around her was 4o beautiful. 

She left her kitchen slowly, reluc- 
tantly, at always, savoring the 
familiar evening scene: the ferries 
churning agaiiut the wharves, load- 
ing and unloading the evening 
crowds. A few people still hung 
over the tailings, fishing: old men, 
schoolboys, I wo children. 



A PANE OF GLASS 



"Try not to be late tomorrow. 
Angus* 

She was tn ashamed the wanted 
to cry* s Tm sorry, Mr. Kiiakis, 
really I am, but it's because of my 
llerble — " 

"O^ that Her hie/* He laughed 
gently to soften his word*, thankful 
Elsie had gone home, "Hain't he 
ever heard of the early birdr* 

"But he tries, Mr. Kisakis, he 
really does. It's getting the right 
job, you see t he can't Lake just any- 
thing, him being so clever with 
figures — ° 

"He should be working and look- 
ing after his mother/' Mr. KasaJds 
said severely. Alter all, as Elsie 
said, he must be firm. 

"*But he does look after me. In 



Brown in Butter or Ghee 

aMyoifre stinting out everything in your flavour 

FROM THE DAIRY FOODS TEST KITCHEN 




Only butter can bring 1 out 
the best flavour in food Ghee 
— pure butter oil — is also 
now wideiy used for alia! low 
frying, browning, grilling 
and roasting. To make 
sure that the food you serve 
is much more appetising and 
flavorBome— next time you're 
browning food, reach for the 
butter or ghee. Yours meals 
will taste twice as nice. 

QUICK TIPS 
FOR BUSY PEOPLE . . . 
Braised Steak or Chops: Lightly 
flour seasoned meat and onions 
and brown in butter or ghee. 
Add stock, simmer till tender. 
Veal Fillets are coated with 
four, then dipped in egg and 
breadcrumbs combined with 
AusL Parmesan cheese. 
Blown in butter or ghee, place 
in casserole and pour I 
can tomato »oup over. Top 
with slices of AusL Mozsftrclla 
cheese, hake in mod. oven till 
lender— about 30 minutes. 
Indian Curry: Fry 2 sliced 
onions until brown in I tblsp. 
ghee. Crush 2 cloves garlic, 
mix with 2 thJsp. curry powder, 
add to oniona with 1 tblsp, water- 
Fry till water evaporates. 
Add 1 lb. neck or forequarieT 
chops cut in pieces, li cups 
water. Simmer till Lender 
(about 11 hours). Evaporate 
water over high hem, add 1 cup 
sour cream or yoghurt, reheat 
gently. Serve with fltaffy rice, 
*GHEE is. pure butter oil 
It melts quickly and smoothly,, 
is ideal for shallow fry Lag. 
browning and sauteing, Ghee 
imparts all the nutrition 
and flavour of butter to foocL 
It is most economical. 
Ghee is a fine product of the 
Australian Dairy Industry, It 
Is sold in cans or j -lb. packs, 
and Is available in all States. 



IT TAKES TH€ CfeMM FI01 IS TINTS Of 
MILI 10MJIF DME POUND OF KTTEII 



Lwrusrl hi 0» 
ibtsffJntii of hotter 
nutrition hv lb* 
fM « AiMlmkan Ilniry 
$ " A ***** Bent. 

BUTTlR 



lots of way*. He makes me tea 
ntght and lends me hit inuu 
and is always at me td teJl 
house and go and live with 
Bui imagine me giving up « ( 
and leaving you in the lurch, 1 
Kisakis, Why, I couldn't ttiinfc 
such a tiling with help io hani 
gel these days, lT 

Spero Kisakit cleared his thi 

**Bnt yuu T ve 501 to think youi 
self. I mean, it would be selfitk 
ui to Hop you. And Til U 
daughter could do with you iroui 
up in Newcastle in that big h, 
with three kiddies and a hubby 
travelling—" 

"But I keep telling her I couldn' 
let yuu down. And I couictr y : 
Kisakis. You're Jar too good i& 
She gave him her belt, most vaj. 
smifc "Goodnight, Mr. KiuLk-i 

She waddled valiantly along 
her bus. She was really ucj% (i _ 
tonight, and her feet hurt, ih-mg| 

would never have taut 10 
anyone. Not 1o Peg. Nor to El 
Certainly nol to Mr. Khali 
Spero Kiiakis was. a good 
even though he overate ihocljji^li 
and it affected his liver and m 
worried about rising coals .it, J 
wife's extravagance and keeping 
happy staff, 

lie was almost always, kind 
even losing hi* temper when 1 
dropped the apple pie upside Ji 
on to his shoe; ihc'd been ■• 
the girls along the wharf !mui 
with the ship's crew, bold! 
beautiful girls they were, k raw 
these days they frightened bti 

No, she couidn T t let Mr. 
down: though, to be trulht 
was dninr< quite a lot of thinl 
lately; about her old m other, Km 
who would perhaps be better 
in a rest home than ma kin r h- si 
lit lie bets at the TAB and Nn' 
wanting to go into buainev. m 
bookie and — well, it 
rather nice for herself to ikep 
of a morning and jufft fit about 
day nursing May 1 ! children 

Yes, she'd thought quite a bl 
about giving up work. Perhaps site 
all, they were right She a • 
wasrft getting any younger. 

The tiny terrace home in Naib 
tium Street wa± sutitag The Sr)i»thJ 
sons on the right were having tbi 
uimtl row- he'd lost money n 
dogs and the was throwing thi 
Herbie had already banged iwicc 
the wall, while grama, deaf ai nb< 
was, was looking enquiringly nbtml 
as the sipped her milky tea ium 
saucer. 

Tile room was in its usual evej 
ing muddle awaiting its usua 
ing U"dying-up; Herbie, as he e 
plained, had endured a 1; ilii 
day while searching ku ■ diJ 
right job. Angie sighed at ght pu| 
on the bausagca. She really v. tg tii 
tonight. And hot. And M 
h reaihleas. 

There were no windows; at k*t 

To page 52 



PARCEL 
POST 




u 4 box of my mtacorvM* 
does NOT weigh W» 
pounds?' 
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DAISIES AND WATTLE, by Mr*. 0. Pifce, of Panama, N.S.W. 

Decorations 
in icing 



# These three novelty cakes and the delicate 
floral spray** at the top of the page show the art of 
cake decoration at its best and most inventive. 
Overleaf are directions for making the decorations. 
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ROSES AND CARNATIONS tvere aUa made by Mrs. B. Pik*. 





GIFT BOX, by Mr. S. Thompson, East SU Hilda, Vie 




BOX OF CHOCOLATES* by Afiii /• Carter, of Box Hill, Vic. 
FLOWER BASKET* by Mrs. M. Dunn, Pennant HUU, IY.S.r. 
• Directions for making these decorations are overleaf 
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'JcuAimx. FROCKS 



• Ready to wear or 
cut out ready to make* 



"MAR-SHA**. - — This smart- 
design frock with detachable 
while pique cuff trim is 
Available in mustard, china- 
blue, and apricot pure wool 
I roc king , 



Ready to Wear: Sue* 32 
and 34in, bust, $ J 7.25 
(£8712/6); 36 and 3flm. 
bust. 117.15 (£8/14/6); 
4 0 in. butt. Si 765 
(£8/16/6). 

Cut Out Only; Sim 32 and 
34in. b u i t, | J 3.40 
(£6/14/-): 36 and 38in. 
bust, $13.60 f£6/16A); 
40in. butt, $13,30 
{ £6/18/0* 

Pottage and dispatch 60 
cents (6/-) extra. 



NOTE: Jf ordering by 
mail, tend to arfthtu given 
an page. 55. Fashion Ftcckt 
may be inspected or obtained 
at Fashion Houtt, 344/6 
SwJjei Strrrt, Sydney, from 
9 o-m. to 5 p.m. on week- 
day i. They are available for 
It* wrrkt ajttr publication. 
No COM. orders 





"The trouble £* they never outgrow itP* 




"They moke a tovely couple , . , except fo 
her* of course" 
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DECORATIONS IN ICING 



• All ihc&e cake decoration* are shown lit 
color on previous page. Below are Ibe 
maker* 1 direction** 

PIPED FLOWER SPRAYS 

'J 1 MUSE are the wattle, carnation*, rose*, and daisies, 
made by Mrs, H. Pike, of Prnianin, N.S.W. They won 
first prize in their section at the- Royal Easier Show in 
Sydney. 

ROYAL ICING 
One egg-white, approximately 6 to Boa. tiffed pure icing 
susjar. 

Add icing sugar gradually to egg-white, stirring con- 
tinually. When mixture begin* to hold its shape do nut 
add more icing tugar, but stiffen mixture by stirring ahoul 
20 minutes. After this time, icing should be stiff mough 
to hold a peak If not. add little more icing sugar and stir 
in well If too much tring sugar it used, icing will be dif- 
ficult to force through icing tube. 

For flower rent ret, calyx, and wattle blooms, thin small 
amount of stiff royal icing with little extra egg-white. 

Wattle: Color small amount of castor sugar with yellow 
food coloring With softened white royaJ icing and No. 1 
writing rube, pipe dots of icing in various size* on to waxed 
paper When still slightly wet, coat with yellow sotrar Tilt 
paper to rrmuvc ex cat sugar, Leave to dry complrlely. 

Pipe stems, leaves, and branches on to cake, using screen 
and lirnwn royal icing. Arrange waitle blooms, piling thick ly 
toward centre of bunches. Attach tD cake, uting royal king 
of iimilar color to cake. 

Carnation: Using No. 20 medium tube and stiff yellow 
royal icing, pipe 7 frilled petals on to waxed paper or 
icing nail. Holding lube at sharper angle, prtpe 5 frilled 
petals over first row. Hold tube almost at right-angles In 
thr nail or paper and pipe 3 frilled petals to finish flower 
AiJow to dry. 

For a three-quarter view of Mower, pipe at for full flower, 
but lean against a box to dry, for side view of flower, pipe 
half the flower. 

When flowers are quite dry, lint base of petals with green 
food coloring and edge of petals with red or pink food 
coloring. 

Pipe sterna and leaves on to cake t using writing tube and 
green icing Pipe calyx with softened icinfi. Attach Howert 
while calyxes are still wet. 

Roses: Pipe ribbon of deep yellow icing up over the top 
and down a wooden cocktail stick, twirling stick, to form 
centre for rose Use No, 20 medium lube. Then pipe 2 
half moon- shaped petals, one each aide of the centre and 
not overlapping each other. With paler shade of yellow 
icing, pipe 3 outer petals. Remove roses from cocktail sticks. 

For three-quarter view, tip rote on its side and press 
lightly with fingers For jidc view, press further on to its 
tide. 

Pipe stems, leaves, and thorns with green and brown royaJ 
icing. Pipe calyxei with aoft royal icing. Attach rotes. 

Daiwest Pipe U petals on to waxed paper or king nail, 
itttng white royal icing and No. 20 medium lube. 

For three -quarter view, pipe petals to form oval shape. 

Leave flower? lo dry. Some can be left against a box to 
shape slightly. 

For side view, pipe semicircle of 5 petals, then pipe 3 or 4 
jetals, slightly covering the first petals, 

For buds, pipe 3 petals, then 2 petals overlapping. 

When Mowers are dry + pipe centres, using softened yellow 
icing When centres are dry, finish with row of yellow dots 
round edge of centre. Pipe leaves, items, and calyxes, Attach 
flowers. 
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EXHIBITED in a nhow oj work by a cake- 
decorating school in Melbourne, this cake by 
Miss J. Carter resemble* a chocolate box* 

BOX OF CHOCOLATES CAKE 

Cover oblong fruit cake with almond paste and fondant. 
Allow to dry, then pipe a snail Virail edging round base 
Cut strip* of cardboard to form box edges. Cover with 
aluminium foil, place in position. 

Mould flfiwen and leaves from fondant Allow to dry, 
then paint with diluted food coloring. Arrange on cake. 

Finish cake with red satin ribbon and red satin bow. 



GIFT BOX CAKE 

square fruit cake widi almond paste and blue 
While fondant u mil wet, mark the wrapping folds 



Cover 

fondant 

wiiS bat!* of knife 

Allow fondant to dry completely Then, wiih diluted 
blue food coloring, paint ovrr the fondant, leaving circles 
of pale blur fondant at intervals over rake 

In these circles paint small fir irees wiih darker blue Food 
coloring. Allow lo dry, then lint trees wiih silver paint 




£LG$E'l!P of rases? bouvardia\ hyacinths in 
flower basket coke by Mrs* /¥♦ Dunn* of Fen* 
nant Hills, N*S*W. It won a first prise at 
the Royal Easier Show in Sydney. 



Cut strips from fondant for ribbon. Paint with red food 
coloring and place in position on cake. Shape suit fur 
ribbon bow over handle of wooden spoon, allow to dryj 
(hei) assemble on the cake. 

Finish cake with gift card cut from ihinlv rolled ft. i.i 

BASKET OF FLOWERS 

Bake Jib, iruit cake mixture in pudding basin, ap, -kj- 
malcly bin. in diameter, or in similar- siaed heatproof n 
Cake, when cooked, should be about 2^ in. deep. If o» 
deep, cut slice from top. 

Mould base for basket by pressing fondant into base cj 
milk jug, flower vase, or silver cake basket Smooth edtei, 
then turn out on to waxed paper, allow to dry lur I 
upside down, cover with fondant. Allow to dry, tbn 
top of cake with fondant 

When cake is completely dry, pipe cornetfr work n\xrl 
cake and fondant base, using No. CO writing tube and , il 
icing. Secure cake to base with little royal icing. 

Wrap narrow satin ribbon round pipe cleaner. Inser oto 
caLe to form basket handle. Arrange flowers, using oil 
pieces of gathered tulle to soften the arrangement, if dented. 
Finish cake with satin ribbon bow tied lo basket handlr 

Dainty Bess Roses: Mould fondant into petal shapes. Plate 
in patty tins to dry. Tint outside of petals with 
pink food coloring and inside base of petal with 1 
yellow food coloring. Assemble flowers, using royal ,n.c 
ilighily overlapping a petals. Place in patty tins rv 
Insert si aniens. 

Fuchsias: Make base from pale pink fondant, attach i 
very small petals to form centre. From white frmdari: cat] 
4 elongated petals* attach to centre bud. Add sUtner ' trtt 
piece of wire for stalk. 

Rouvardia: Mould small pieces of fondant over I of; 
paintbrush until small bell shape is formed. Cut 4 ^Lolk 
Insert wire, firm at base with fingers, 

Hyacinths: Mould fondant over pajnt-bmsh ftf 
bouvardia. Cut into six petals. Pinch each petal mb -hape 
with fingers, Mark wiih a knife and bena petals shiV 
back, rnsert wire. 

Leaves: Cut leaf shapes from thinly rolled fondant MsA 
veins with knife and attach to fine wire, using litv ! egg- 
white. Tint with diluted green and pink food eolorinu *he» 
dry. 




MEIS are adept at cake decoration* too, a* ' k** 
gift box cake shown. It was made by Mr S. 
Thompson* whose direction* are given at left* 
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Steadg yourself. Here comes a taste 
explosion. Flump whole peeled 
tomatoes and golden whole kernel 
corn together in the one can. 
A frenzy of flavour . 

corn and 

TOMATOES 

Wild about plump whole tomatoes? Rave over 
cob -fresh corn? Steady yourself. Those clever 
Edgell chefs have put these two traditional 
favourites together in the one can. The result 
is nothing short of sensational. Taste sensa- 
tional. Whole peeled tomatoes and golden 
corn kernels tastefully together in the one can. 
Show how clever you are at mealtime with 
Edgell Corn and Tomatoes, Then stand back 
for the applause. 
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Sufic Sim, wits ni» to lir. 
drifted tn Ihc briny 
Si Wl ol pride, he f»ilid It ttt 
T*t ftcks » iNarj awl s!i«ij 
Ihi islirn lauftied u he eneried 
"Tab lefl that tint It'i trie 
tad nftw jti'd better fill lor Wa#iii 
Ti btai ipprojceJiii W\ 
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GREAT PEPPERMINT COMPOUND 



| LOOK AUV£ with 



The Bulletin 



POLITICAL COMMENT. 
NEWS, and VIEWS 

EVERY WEEK* ONLY 20c 
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NEW 

WAY 
TO TREAT! 

UKNOAOO i* ctrtlOril So Itop 
HUrk> ol Aiinro*. JSionchlH*. 
fiknusilla mnd Un> Fei^i Stow 
whdFJinf, cnnahlnic — l«tt 7«u 

babT. Oct MKKDACO ul ebHUtaU 
tfafinty-tmck ruutiiTilwe. Only *y« 



Con Untie §f from p*ft 41 

none that brought the world 
into her little house. And that 
wu the thing Lhat depressed 
her. The house was back from 
the street a hit, with a unlit 
strip of grass in front and ait 
round it were walls. Blank 
wall*. And rubbibh bins. And 
voices, shrieking voice* . . , 
But tomorrow was another 
day and she would be back 
with her work. And her win- 
dow. 

As the walked into the 
"Waterways" kitchen next 
morning Angie felt immedi- 
ately, and sharply y different 
At first, ai she took off her 
scarf and pushed back her 
side hair, she could not fell 
jusi what was- different, but 
there was a dimness, a muled 
look about the room, Like a 
dull winter's morning. 

But the sun had been shin- 
ing brightly outside. She 
switched on the electric light, 
therij as her eyes clung to 
her window, she switched it 
off again. A curtain: a neat, 
soft, pretty curtain, of some 



A PANE OF GLASS 



i mutiny material, was block- 
ing out the world, not hiding 
it altogether, but diffusing it 
so that the could not make it 
out dearly. 

She fell a strange, awful 
rush of panic. Her window 
was gone. No, not gone . . . 
disguised, blotted out. She 
forced down the sensation of 
fear, trying to be reasonable. 
How kind ihey were* Elsie 
and Mr. Kisakis. Perhaps even 
Peg, They were simply try- 
ing to make her more com- 
fortable, more contented, 
brightening up her fuony, 
old-fashioned hack kitchen 
that was shut away from 
their bustling world out front. 
It was their subtle, unspoken 
way of persuading her to 
stay . . , 

It was a hard day for 
Angle Slubbi. Everything, it 
seemed, had changed. Her 
world was beyond the curtain 
and she could not reach it 
Nobody said anything about 
the curtain, but she felt 
Elsie's eye following her, and 



DOOM 

spray 
your oven 
clean 

in just a few 
easy minutes! 




- ,0 #*> *** 
NON-CAUSTIC 




FAT-ENT PEMOfNG 



easier! foster! efficient! 
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Spray "easy to see" foam 
on warm oven. 



Leave 5-10 minutes, 
grease to dissolve. 



for Wipe out with damp cloth. 




MADE BY 

tap wicket* & easier titan anything you have 

ANOTHER HI-SPEED PRODUCT AVAILABLE FROM GROCERS AND HARDWARE STORES 




once, when she walked 
through the shop, she saw 
Mr. Kisakis peep round the 
door* 

She didn't know what to 
do, she felt lost and deeply 
unhappy, guihy, too, at not 
thanking them when they had 
gone to so much trouble. 
But she could not thank them 
for putting a curtain 
her window. She was more 
awkward than ever. 

Once, after she had spilled 
a pot of coffee, she fool out 
May's latest letter and read 
it through again. Baby 
Deirdre — what fancy names 
they gave children these days 
— -had the measles., and Bill 
hadn't phoned for a week, 
and the washing -machine had 
broken down, and she — May 
—had a bad cold and was 
up to her can in work , ■ , 
Give up, Mum, give up work, 
and come to me . . . 

"An . . . gie , , , the order," 

Angie stuffed the letter into 
her pocket. What was the 
order? Mushrooms . - . ,some> 
thing with mushrooms . , » 
She felt slow and muddled 
and utterly lost in her familiar 
kitchen. If only she could 
see the sky, blue and sharp, 
with the galls wheeling across 
it, and a shaft of sun along 
the watt, there, where it al- 
ways came in, she might feci 
better. 

She knew she'd feel belter. 
Her eyes wandered about the 
room. There was a good 
strong bo* there ... If she 
were to balance it carefully 
and climb up— 

"An . . . gie," 

She wasn't being fair to 
Elsie, An omelet, that was 
it. A mushroom omelet . . , 
But it was quite some tune 
later when a somewhat dis- 
tracted Elsie carried in the 
piled plate and set it before 
a startled Spero Kisakis. 

"What's that?" 

"A mushroom omelet. And 
J asked for toasted sand- 
wiches." 

"Has she said anything?" 

"Not a word/' 

**It was your idea, you 
know." He felt suddenly 
spiteful toward Elsie. "You 
made the curtain. Sat up late 
at night to do it." 

"We??, you paid for the 
material. Look, I know Angie, 
she can't stand being without 
her window. She'll give notice 
on Monday. Just you wait 
and see." 

Spero Kisakis lipped the 
mushrooms into the rubbish 
bin and dammed down the 
lid. He mopped his face; he 
really felt quite sick. Worse, 
he couldn't look another 
malted milk in the face, lei 
alone drink one down, 

"Wait and see." Elsie poked 
his fat forearm with her thin 
finger. "Just you , wait and 
see. 1 * 

Nasturtium Street was un- 
bearably hot ; there was a heat- 
wave, with not even a breath 
oT a nor'eastcr over the city. 
The wind was from the west 
and warm. Angie was writing 



to her daughter: *\ . 
a good girl, May, an 
done a lot of thinking 
coming up to you, bu 1 
get on your nerves m 
talk, and you know yc 
gets impatient with my 
as he calls them. And 
would fret. And Her hi* 
helpless without hi* tn 

She looked fondly 
son sprawled on the 
couch, with his rransij; - 
his ear and reading the nn 



:Jirr/ 



over form. Well, Herbie won I. 
have to do without her i 



jus 



**You are helpless wi'! n>u 
your mother, aren't y m 
Herbie love?" 

"Aw, Mum." Herbit 
moaned and turned 
bury his head in a cuifi 
Hit mother smiled indulgently 
Such a sensitive boy. 5fa 
picked up her pen agaii: 

"And they're so good f 
at the 'Waterways tiff- 
Shoppc* Tve decided i 
let them down. They evm pu 
a curtain over my window t 
make the place look nsj> 
to please rnc — at least .he 
must have thought the; 
pleasing me — so, of d 
cculdnVtct them see tor u 
the curtain down. 

"I just hope they'/ r 
notice. So you see, 1 , 
leave the "Waterways' — uv 
though Elsie can be si -rial 
mixing up the orders as ihe 
does "Bo you'll jus I have 
manage without me. No* 
off to bed. It's Honda tu- 



She felt happy, now \hr d~ 
cision was made. She 
her front door and 3 mix- 
ing out on the blank sHl 
She sniffed the air . . , was, 
thrrc a faint, very faint, [fa 
of the sea? Monday . - 
might. Just might, be i 
liner berthed tn Sydney n 
— that was another ol ner 
excitements; not look: 
the shipping newt, not blow- 
ing what was shipping out ori 
in, or when, just wai 
until one morning ■ r 
liner was looming, hug** ..rid 
white, outside her wind 

Angela Rartlett— navel 
writer — leaned against she 
deck-rail, the wind in her hair, 
devouring Sydney Harbor witn 
receptive eyes. She 
devote a whole chapter tu lief; 
first impressions of the hi rath*; 
taking Hajbor. She =Jii 
write a smash-hit of 
... ft best-seller . . . nnta' 
scad* and scads of mor ■ 

Angie unwrapped a jgh 
panel, a newspaper > iism 
but very clean newspape , and 
beamed on her adW tan. 
"A new curtain for yen wia- 
duw, Herbie. Make you toqie 
lock real nice. 1 

"Aw^ Mum, do yon rhink 
Vm a blooming girl?" 

"I'll put it Up rig* 
On my way to bed She 
straightened her tired, '.impy. 
plump little body, jjhuf' d Her 
feel that hurt so ban' . and 
smiled happily, a little "isal* 
over everything. "My n't be 
lite tomorrow. It's M ^ ' 

She picked up thr tutj 
smiled again, almost h&* 
self, and waddled up t - nar- 
row rickety little slain 
" (Copyright) 
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"Please could we learn go-go dancing instead 
of Ihe polka?'* 
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• Concluding Mary Quant's autobiography . 



m QUANT BY QUANT 



• Design: Alex* \ 
ander P I u nke t 
Greene tcatches his 
it'i/e, Mary Quant, 
at work on a 
new collection. 



• In 1963 Mory Quant 
and her husband, 
Alexander, found their 
business had grown 
too quickly for them, 
| Mary says, "We made 
I ourselves thick smoke- 
screens to hide the 
fact that we were 
overwhelmed/' 



• Fabric: One item 
in Mary's day — txt 
*ee fabrics for 
designs to be sold 
nine month* later. 





JT was in a short calm period, 
when we had our vision 
temporarily in focus, that 
Alexander and I decided we 
each had better get the help of 
a psychiatrist. 



• FinUhed product; Design* 
like these have made Mary 
Quant 1 s name known through- 
out the Western world. 

\ Tim AurnuLfAN WoMBrt'i Weekly — June 29, 1966 



And it is worth saying 
that the self -discovery, 
the finding out what 
makes one tick, the learn- 
ing to make the best of one's 
abilities is an education, 

[l is like learning to swim, 
Ottly a thousand times more 
valuable f unless you happen 
to be shipwrecked!). 

I now find myself able to 
cope with pretty welt any- 
thing, and able, too, to do 
ten times as rmirh as 1 could 
and do each thing ten 
rimes more capably. 

Nothing worries me any 
more because I know that 
worry is an abortive process. 
I can cogitate ami plan, con- 
centrate on difficult prob- 
lem^ and recognise the im- 
possible without panic. I 
can sit calmly in a taai on 
the way to delivering a 
speech to the bigwigs of oui 
industry knowing that even if 
I talk a load of irrelevant 
rubbish I wilj do the hest 1 
can and (hat is the best 1 
ran hope for, 



I haven't mastered com- 
plete self -control yet. Some- 
times when we get home, 
Alexander still has to re 
assure me, over and over 
again, that I have said and 
done the right thing. 

Sometimes when T do a 
drawing for a newspaper at 
a moment's notice, people 
will remark on how quickly 
and easily it is done. What 
they don't know Is twit it 
can be done quickly only 
because of die days and 
nights of ihinking that have 
preceded it. 

1 have had to learn 
to waste thin king- time, 
is not necessary to be writ- 
ing or drawing all the time, 
but you must always be 
thinking If you have really 
thought anything out Id the 
bst detail, it ran he put on 
paper in a minute. Any 
sudden demand arts like a 
shot of adrenalin and makes 
it just that much more ex- 
citing. 

But, t|Liite apart from de- 
signing clothes, I have to do 



not 
It 



a lot of other things, too. 
Thev are all more or less 
important, end one needs to 
keep one's head. 

A fairly typical day in my 
life might go iike this: 

10 am.: Take fost night's 
sketches to the workroom 
and discuss them with the 
cutters, 

11 a.m. to J 2.30 p,ro.: See 
the ranges from six or seven 
clnth merchants for a col lec- 
tion which will go into the 
shops nine umnihs later, 

12.30 p,m.: Discuss designs 
ol labels and swing tickets 
for a new range for America. 

1 p.m.: Choose trimmings 
from a sc lection made by our 
cloth buyer. 

1,15 p.m.: Lunch with 
Art hie. Alexander, and the 
managing director of a 
hosiery firm who want to 
produce Quant stockings. 

2.30 p.m.: To Vouthlines 
Hi look at the first stmpta 
of the new underwear made 
to my drawings. 

3. 1 5 pm.: To the Ginger 
Croup to meet Canadian 
journalists doing a piece 

•feWM U5- 

4 p.m.: To hairdresser, 
Vid.il Bassoon, 

5. 15 p.m.; B:*< k to work- 
room to sec latest dresses 
tried on. 

5,30 p.m.: See some skins 
for the next fur collection. 

6.30 p.m.: Home. Drinks 



wiLh the design director of 
the Butterick pattern com- 
pany, who publish my things 
from time to time. 

B p.m.: Dinner with 
friends. 

10 p.m.: The Purlcy Ball. 

And— apart from tins — I 
may talk to dozens of people 
on the telephone from 
journalists to eloih mills and 
scientists developing new 
materials for us. 

The thing about a day lite 
this is that, apart horn the 
maddening frustrations of 
tmusi to move from one part 
of London to another in a 
limited lime, I am not 
stationary — physically or 
mi n tally— for any length or 
time in any one placed 

My mind has to switch 
from the clothes I am itch- 
ing to design at this moment 
to those I will he doing six, 
even twelve, months ahead. 

In a Press interview, I 
have to try to mm my 
thoughts back six momhs or 
more to the way I was think- 
ing when I made the dresses 
designed then and currently 
being shown to the fashion 
journalists and buyers before 
going into the sh tips. 

It is not that I have too 
many engagements; it is this 
going back and forward in 
time and switching my 
thoughts on and oft". 
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Modess 




Modess has a full-length 'safety shield' 

for complete protection at all times plus a unique 'channel* for 
instant absorbency . . . and the exclusive Masslinn* cover for 
luxurious softness and extra comfort. Trust Modess*. 
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REGULAR - with att the 
famous Modess features. The 
napkin preferred by most 
women, 

SUPER — for the woman who 
seeks extra protection. A larger 
napkin, wider, deeper for extra 
absorbency. 

V EE-FORM* by MODESS* 

— for women who require 2 
SLIMMER naphm, shaped for 
form- fitting comfort 

Australian Women's Wshklv - June 29, I* 
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• From page 53 

Going Jrom one place tc 
in-jihcr in a taxi now, I am 
jblc to make my mind an 
jfasoLute blank for a few ittuv 
gas then concentrate on 
rtb: lies ahead without 
w j ikying about what has 
pint' before. I can take each 
ip-'-raie thing on its own and 
ton * entrate on this to the ex- 
clusion of all else so thai 
rthen a problem is in from 
of «ite I can fix my mind on 
thii and get one thing settled 
>t | time. 
I saves all the exhaustion 
pA to feel when I was 
trying to solve numberless 
queries at the same time. 

Rightly or wrongly, I have 
been credited with the LoUta 
{jpofci the Schoolgirl Look, 
ifac Wet Weather Look, the 
Kinky I^ook, the Good Girl 
Look, and lots of otheTs, and 
b :d that I was first with 
bu kerbockers, gilt chains, 
inr high boots. 

1 lie being given the 
credit for such things, I 
mut to be first with a lot 
mrre. I want to invent new 
mis of making clothes in 
sew materials, with new 
ihapes and new accessorial 
:hu are up to date with the 
dinging ways of life, 

1 never know when — or 
*h re — ■ inspiration will 
mire. This is one of the rea- 
jofti why we have to be on 
the go all the time, 

he revival season of 
Ga bo's films in London in* 
Ipii d the frilly, feminine 
uok In a hash I was tired 
trf the arrogant "heat" look 
iha seemed to say, "I'm 
dn^sed like a boy and I'm as 
jwd as a boy! 

1 wanted my clothes to say, 
"Girls are nothing like boys. 
Trr a girl and isn't it 
Hiper?" 

f ine day I pulled on an 
jght-year-old boy*s sweater 
br fun, I was enchanted 
with the result. In six 
months all the birds were 
to i 1 "i ring (he skinny -ribs thai 
re idtccL 

\lso, as a joke, 1 put a 
man's string vest over the 
da k dress I was wearing, 
fhe effect was electric, and 
fa- lion became a thing of 
itrngy shapes, hole-peppered 
n ■ ..kings, crochet tops, and 
fiv net gloves, 

To keep constantly in 
lo sen, Alexander and I 
h\ ich all the young tele- 
W ion programs and we go 
to places like the Ad lib, 
id ere you can see the early 
He us of some new fad or 
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craze beginning to develop 
among the most up-and- 
coming trendsetters. 

One night at the Ad Lib 
seven girls were wearing the 
same Ginger Group dress. 
And they all loved it. For 
me. it was confirmation that 
we were on the right track. 

On the far side of the 
Atlantic, I had further con- 
firmation. It came across to 
me when 1 was in New 
Orleans to receive the Rex 
Award given by Mai son 
Blanche each year to the top 
designer of each important 
European country. 

The day after I had shown 
my clothes, I went into 
Maison Blanche and found 
that my stuff (which had to 
be more highly priced there 
because of import dudes) 
had been put into the cou- 
ture department. 

It was a seething mass of 
teenagers and I was besieged 
by them. They lapped up 
everything 1 was able to tcfi 
them. They said they had 
never had the chance before 
to meet and talk with a real- 
life designer. 

I had designed my first lot 
of foundation garments and 
we had fust got this work 
under way when we had an- 
other surprise Atlantic tele- 
phone call. 

ft was from Carl Rosen, 
president of Puritan 
Fashions. He was coming to 
England next day and would 
like to see what we were 
doing. 

We lunched with hirn and 
be said, "Supposing I want 
to produce a Mary Quant 
linn in the States and put 
it over in a really big way, 
would you be interested?' 1 

We said, "Yes/" but ex- 
plained our contract with 
Forney's (an Am eric a- wide 
retail store chain, already 
promoting Quant fashions). 

Carl said he didn't think 
thts would matter too much 
to his company as they con* 
rent rated on a very dif- 
ferent market. When we 
parted, he said he would be 
in touch again. 

We didn't think much 



would come of it because 
this was a big step forward 
for an American manufac- 
turer. In the States, until 
now, manufacturers have 
never promoted any in- 
dividual designer on a long- 
term basis. 

The theory has been that 
to build a business on any 
"name" personality is far too 
risky. 'He — or she — may be 
run over by a bus or clear 
off with someone else, and 
a huge business, in which 
i mi H ion dollars may be in* 
vested, will disappear over- 
night 



wider promotion of the 
Mary Quant nunc. 

Poor Alexander had to 
argue for noun, although 
he could hardly concentrate 
because two men with paper 
wings pinned between their 
shoulder-blades were wash- 
ing the windows of the vice- 
president's suite in a 46- 
storey building above the 
clouds of New York. 

Meantime, the deal with 
Puritan had been on . . . off 
... on ... off. In spite of 
this, I had to go on design- 
ing the collection because 1 
knew that if the contracts 



land 1 would have had to 
wait months. 

In New York, there are 
two major fashion market 
weeks a year } during which 
fashion writers and buyers 
from over the States con- 
verge on the manufacturers, 
who all try desperately to 
attract the most attention. 

Magazines like "Mademoi- 
sell/' "Glamour," and 
M Seventeen" give vast parties. 
The biggest one this year 
was given by "Glamour" and 
for it they borrowed the 
name Youth quake from the 
Puritan company. They had 



!IS AMD OUT OF SOCIETY 



By RVDD 




In the past, (he fashion 
pace-makers have usually 
been European. Chanel gave 
us the cardigan suit; Dior 
the new look; Pucci put the 
rich into silk shirts But 
today some of the pace- 
setting news comes from 
Britain, and of this Carl 
Rosen is fully aware. 

The gamble he was taking 
was carefully considered. In 
his plans to pioneer a new 
world of Youthquake fash- 
ions in the States, he has 
signed up other young de~ 
signers— British, French, and 
American. 

To finalise his plans for 
this new idea, we lived 
through weeks of the most 
fantastic negotiations, all of 
us going to the States and 
Carl coming to London, 

On Alexander's first visit, 
be went to see the Penney 
people. Unfortunately, 
Penney 's at first didn't see 
I he thing as we did — that 
they must benefit from the 



NEEDLEWORK NOTIONS 



No. 4S3. — __ 

Tina utricUve maternity nigh Er- 
in »n la tnUftMe cut out Ut 
ti .'ice m w&Jt*, pink, %n& blur, 
f .] quality fl*nn«letlc. Lace 
m ;n sunnlird, Qfces 32 Olid J41ll. 
butt, |V2B f£ 1/12/6); 36 *mJ 
inn, bust. «.♦* fctmm, 
P--;it*m*e tnrf diBj>*lcb SO rtnli 
'■1 -I *xtr*. 




Ho. 134. — O II fi AN OLE 
TflBOWOVfJt 

Protly thruwover is available 
cut out to embroider on while, 
lemon, pint, *nd blue orfLndle. 
Price j£ S9 coals rff/lli. alui S 
cents {4d| postage nnrt dU patch. 

No. m — GIRL'S PLEATED 

Prrtnirienilr pJetted skirt Is 
tvmUnijlr cut out to make IP 
chorspsffne. junior navy, and 
■mint grenn terjfle^/vlecoie vllti 
white pa pi La bodice. &ixea 4 and 
9 years, |3,Ti <£1/lV*l; 8 
yeanp, |5,96 ifi/19/fij. PoMas* 
and diapatcb 30 eettti fS/-| 
extra. 

* Needlework Notion* vtay be 
obtained from FftjftlQti tiouue, 
}44/t Sussex Si., Jirdnrw Po*tat 
cdarr.ti. P Athlon frockw, Bax 
4SC0 r Q.P.O^ Sv&nrt, N Z. read- 
er$ ihaulti ndttrrta order t to 
ffoi ««, WtlHnoton Na COP 
ordrr* aceeptra' 
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were finaiised we would be 
up against time. 

I had about 60 designs 
ready for Puritan and even- 
tually the business details 
were finalised. 

In New York we had to 
put on a presentation of the 
garments to ail the heads of 
the Puritan empire. None 
had seen my dothet before. 
They knew nothing of the 
Loudon Look. 

Only Carl and Paul 
Young (who had left Pen- 
ney *a for Puritan) were pre- 
pared for what they were 
going to see. Once Paul 
mentioned Courreges and 
they had not heard of him 
either, so I cheered upl 

All went well. The dothc* 
sioud up to the critical ex- 
amination they were given 
and everyone wa* tremend* 
ously excited* 

I was given Lhe executives 1 
conference room as an 
office and told that I had 
to decide from which 
American firms I would be 
able to get the materials I 
wanted. All thew firms had 
heen alerted. There were 
about 60 salesmen waiting 
outside the door, all loaded 
with aonfuls of fabrics and 
huge books of swatrhe*, 

I was prepared for hard 
work, but I really had no 
idea how hard it wai going 
to be. The salesmen waiting 
to see me were allowed into 
the room, one at a time, at 
threr-minuie intervals. All 
were fighting for orders. 
They jostled and pushed 
each other all over the place. 

The set-up was like a bed- 
lam market to me at first. 
When I did settle down I 
was enormously impressed. 

When I saw a doth I 
wanted I would say, "Right, 
I'll buy that one." 

"I'll bring it right bark." 

And the salesman liter- 
ally ran out the door. Ten 
minute* later he was buck 
with the length of doth, ft 
was unbelievable- In Eor- 



an enormous jazz band. 
There must have been about 
4000 guests and loti of 
celebrities. Sammy Davis 
and Sandie Shaw and 
Dionne Warwick performed 
and Soupy Sales, who is 
enormously popular — a sort 
of teenage hero— compered 
the whole thing, 

"Seventeen" gave a gaJa 
dinner for us all and we ail 
went on to "Arthur" — Sybil 
Burton's club. It seemed as 
if the place were completely 
taken over by the British 
mat night. The Skunks (one 
of (he two regular bands 
there) composed a special 
song called "The Youth- 
quake" and kept on playing 
it all nighL The news- 
papers were full of the 
goings-on the next morning. 

The most important date 
for us was the Puritan com- 
pany's opening day. 

Every manufacturer, 
whether he has two or four 
seasons a year T opens with a 
tremendous party to which 
all the buyers are invited. 
Great banquets of cnlo meats 
and caviar and oysters and 
everything you can think of 
arf. laid out and thousands 
of people come in and out 
during the day, eating and 
drinking, while the shows go 
on. 

We put on a show every 
20 minutes or so in exacdy 
the same high-speed way as 
we'd first shown in St. 
'Moritz and later developed 
in the Knightshridge Bazaar 
and in Parts. 

About 3000 people came 
the first day. Alexander and 
I had to get hack lo Lou- 
don that nighr We literally 
fell on the plane. One way 
and another, it had bepn a 
terrifying day and we were 
practically unconscious. 

Rut it was all worth ill 
A week later we bad a tele- 
phone call to tell us that 
50 t <JOO dresses had been 
ordered, As a result, Puritan 
decided h would be worth 



while to make a color movie 
centring on Yr»uthqo*ike 
and the kind of clothes the 
first rojisMo-coast whittle - 
stop fash km tour would he 
* h»wjng. 

Fifty television Htatioiit 
across the States have shown 
i his lil in, and ii is estimated 
that, one way or another, 
something like 50,000,000 
people have seen it. 

It looked as if every ihing 
was set for our Youthquake 
tour, hut suddenly Puritan 
seemed to have a second took 
at the dollars net aside for 
the promotion. Suddenly 
there was a new feeling in 
the air. A son of 'Take it 
eiisy, fellows" feeling. 

It got hack to us that they 
thought it a waste of money 
to bring model girls from 
England, The stores we'd be 
visiting could provide their 
own girls. We were supposed 
to fly in all ready to put on 
a show ten minutes later 
with girls who had never 
seen us, knew nothing of the 
"Look." 

It was an impossible situa- 
tion. With our itinerary — 
more than 30 planes to Catch 
within 21 days, and heaven 
krtowi how many thousands 
of miles to cover on deadline 
timing — we knew lhe only 
way we'd survive would be 
if we travelled as a unit — 
the girls, clothes, Alexander, 
and t. I was so worried that 
Alexander put his foot down. 

An awful lot of argy-bargy 
followed, hut finally it was 
agreed. The way things 
turned out we'd never have 
got through without Sandy, 
Sarah, and Karl-Ann. 

Because they were with us 
all die time we were able, m 
the end, to put on a fabu- 
lous show m every place. 
And ibis in spite of the molt 
awful difficulties. 

At some places we were 
met with some awful old 
truck which turned up late 
at the airport and we'd be 
taken to some rather ghasdy 
hotel and be expected to 
dump our things and go 
straight to the store for an 
early breakfast Press con- 
ference. 

No one seemed to have bad 
the idea that it might be 
rather a good thing if we 
were given ten minutes or 
so for a brush up — we*d 
all been up since 5 a m, and 
travelling in the milk plane 
since six* 

We'd get another shock 
when we'd be shown the 
place where we were sup* 
posed to put on the show. 
In some stores there would 
be a space probably big 
enough to take about 250 
standing rather uncomfort- 
ably tight. We rt-ould make 
a scene, but nobody would 
take the slightest notice. 

The thing was that al- 
though the buyer had just 
heard my name because she 
had been to New York to 
see the Puritan show and 
had bought the clothes, it 
had never really got through 
to anyone else in the store; 
no one had any conception 
of what a show for the young 
is like; they hadn't thought 
it worth the trouble to get 
the things we'd asked for. 

It was because of all this 
sort of thing that the first 
show of the day was always 
pretty n ear chaos. 

Of course, once the store 
had seen (he effect of some 
2000 kids raving and scream- 
ing about the clothes, the 
whole attitude would change. 

• To page 56 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
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• From page 55 

'fhey liked the rush to buy the 
clothes afterwards, too, 

In one store 500 dresses were 
sold during the day — it was always 
between 50 and 3f)0 sales — and 
that's an awful lot of dresses in 
anybody's language. Then we'd 
find lots of people willing to do 
anything for us. 

Some of the kidg brought along 
SCTftpbook* to show us — they'd kept 
cuttings and photographs of my 
clothes for ages back. They 
brought us little presents, things 
they had made themselves, and 
boxes of candies or poems or fruit, 
Some even turned up in dresses 
they'd made from my designs in 
the Butterick Pattern books and 



asked me to sign my name on the 
bark* of the dresses. 

They were fantastic They 
wanted alt our autographs — Alex- 
ander's, Kari-Anns, Sarah's, and 
Sandy's. Sometimes the local 
police had to be called to help 
keep order. 

I began to feel rather like a 
Beatlc! 

We were in a different town 
every day, and in each we had to 
put on three, four, or even five 
shows. In between, we'd chat with 



NEW CLINICALLY BALANCED NESTLES FEEDING PROGRAMME 




why a good baby food should 
do more than just feed. 



1. Why a good baby food should 
gently develop a baby's sense 
of taste, 

2. How the new Nestle s 
balanced feeding programme 
will help your baby 

Right from the vtarr baby c;m dis- 
linjsuish the four basic iamtev — <.weet. 
shut, saJ ly - -p"L> t*u( hecuuie hi* taste 
buck are *n tender ,mrt underdeveloped 
favours like will Jhe imu-li too 
st ranee jnd raumu, lor him. To pfoieet 
his palate and to keep him happy, iw 
need* fiwxfs he can accept md npptwl- 
ii tc Very gently and *ithnut fWL you 
can help your baby ro learn to like a 
ernwinjr ran^e tlf liavour* jnd frwidi — 
especially those yon know urc i^ood fur' 
him. 

A L'ood baby food cm help enormously 
and that's why it's so important to 
choose Nettle's Ik-L.iicc the tLivrnji 
levels of NchMc* buby fond* have been 
MTiumifiitflly graded to sun hrs develop- 
ing palate 

il \lh Nestle"*, you ran -.airly [nun 
baby 1 setiv. oi luslv m \mi two easy 
steps. 

f jrst lep is ai eight to twelve werki 



when you should bcyjn feeding \e«,lle\ 
■'Strained" foods; If Jsetl u\ iQrtK yonr- 
StU it tttslc tuHicr 1 1 1 r» i n i rl CSS But 
hah;* aid fove h At lir.sl. iri!rt>duec just 
a few of I be varieties available Tllen 
"educate" hi in -Jnwl\ in all I he new 
liuitew M the r.irtee (mi N*SJld> F eeduii! 
ProLT'iinititi- T ihuw;. \oa hua l 
Second vlcp is- at aboul si* months when 
h.ihy fa ready lor Ne*llc*s "Junior" 
food* terribly important U) Ma*, 

wilh Nettle's, because eneh Junior 

flavour" matches exactly she Strained 
flavour your baby drcady knows nod 
likes. Junior foods have .ilmovl ihe same 
It&VOttf levels a*, nornm! :iduM food 

I "his careful buildup to adult ta^ie 
makes Nettle's hahy foods right lor 
baby. \ ti/t worr fhan fust feed 

Last step op ah i\ probably ihe mnsr 
re war dine: lor >ou du.- day uhen he 
■it- down Lo .i mi nil serving * ■ f eimd 
,i dn 1 1 food. Then you cart be confident 
lh.it Ni-sdiA >peciaJk de^entd fooiU 
have buili up good cjliiiji pallcms whiuh 
will help hmi nizlil Ihrouph his life. 

A menu for growing— trie chorally 
balanced feeding programme 

You know thai baby's dfd n trhpnutattt, 
jnd tluit In*- icujiortnivni^ iliMi^i. urn- 



Cinually duiinj! ihe lirst year. Hi- dint 
must be hahmccit foi vitmnms, ruoivin 
and mineruCs it amsi nJho lv ha hi need 
for liquids and solkts, A eood diet wijl 
idx.i help develop bahy's tiny digestive 
'•y.k-ni and icaeh \um to flippy new 
liistes and leMurev Tn help you Ihtough 
hnby's vna I lirsi year, N file's now onVr 
yuu a tamk cifnlairunu ennipkti' cL*> -h\ - 
dm. month- by- month menuh. Clinlcady 
halanced, tliey provide ii suIl, sure, easy 
progranmhr Un meelnre baby\ eomiuu- 
ously ch^iPiLiiFu 1 , diet ttocdij |A sample 
niL-nu is rcpuKluced al neln.) 

Complete Maouak free. 

The binik compiled by NcsiWa food 
expert* h bitsed cm Ncsllc'v LaeLu^en 
fthe eamplele milk formula f und fs5eStJi % S 
Si rained ar>d J a mm fin by foody 
liecnusc these ihrev urc designed to 
uork toj!ciher, a balanced diei becomes 
tpjite simple f ! he book a ho deah wilh 
oilier aspects ol infant feeding and i* 
thu> rlic lirsi trulv piaeijcnl and coni- 
prchcosivc mjinuul ,ivail,iHc on this vhal 
subjeclT 

The bot^k i^ free lo ;dl mothers I'lea^e 
wnn oi e.dl ihe Nesth -, lol nu t-eedine 
Advisorv Service loctled in ah Stale 
( Upttafc, or hi i ue (Ho\ 423. P.O., Dar-. 
linillitiisi. N S W j, 



Suggested menu 9-12 months 

fh-ri- ft d tvpual H&Hti trvtn iht new 
"Itrrkmcii ytriht\f> r mtinmf' Tiff** <w 

free tm rr^uru 

Vvti Yitrir rf<W t'» i firm ntKtcT ,ir hMFiiwt 
tz-luf yrct/tunu mi tH*t. misW f<tif<<- 
br prlM-^J rtf,t hi 'tttr frcforr t&ttd*, thai vntU 
iSifi rrmv ** ,Ah<i.; fiHf iu4\H<Htal Inhwtx 
ami tiiui \ii.<trt/M t Mtitike iw iurti\c> -.up- 
(■•Irtnc-nTcti h\- nfnirt>lr ,uui faftfftt 



mm Nc I 



i-Z teaspooni Ccreyi 
»i ■/.<■•] w|K Lj.ioq-n 
Appr-iM, . "Junigr nt 
3rd Bj-coii ^ivkiiM. 
A lirt* ar ini\\ pine* nt 
llr^A^■ iH3y tip ji«i> 
iridlti "Ltily Ute^ on, 



III 



C^i^tn Dinnrr 

/iro j :if I "Iwmir" |«r Eff 

CnMari] it th R'nif 

Tl»ri Ladnceii fwi* 



Tel 



Appm I 'fliruil" |«r 

l/imti Iwr Duirvr witti 
Vcgetnbl«;. 

Cnncoralfl Cirftnttf 
Vn LjcIchcp feel* 



6rf<ir# tied LrnitftjiNi Fwd." 
*0ptaii'» dJ Lactic a f cm nn Efltlt Uictogtii latuji 



Nestles 



Nestf&'s are specialists in infant feeding ™ 




PACKEB 
IN THE SAFETY OP 

GLASS 
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thfl local newspapers 4nrl mi l 
zine people, signing auir> Era J 
uhtlo wc were talking, niAkef 
cordings for the radio, atd 
over to the television nudi^l 
make a film instead of ; ,,,] 
lunch. 

At ihe end of this we'd Kavel 
viruggle with the packine ^( 
dresses, fur coaT^ alj \h,< a , J 
sories, the lot — and get these toL 
airport ready for a craci-of-dj 
departure the next day. All 
in addition to Lhe 16 piece* «d J 
sonal lug^e w<! had betwc < n ujj 

Nobody ever got a square mJ 
except perhaps on a Sunday if] 
were able to rateh a plan*- d:.rj 
the afternoon instead o: I 
ing. Not one of us ever gmi ml 
than four or five hours' sleep J 
night. 

At the start, Alexander J 
we'd have to refuse all snciij irl 
tation. 1 ?, bui after about tea days! 
nothing but work and sleep ^ve i 
need some sort of extra 
began to accept one or iwn hJ 
tation*. 

At one rather good pnrlv tri\l 
by the British Consul in Mml 
ujjolk a man carne up | KJ 
nArm and saidj "Gqori:- 
bcautiful. 3 ' 

Kari*Ann said, "Thank . 

He continued, "What a pity yj 
leeih are not smooth at ihr til 
1 hrvVr z bit jagged. As * mail 
of fact, I'm a dentist. Wr i ■ yl 
like to come baek to my pkee J 
I'll fix them for you right a^ayl 

Kari-Ann accepted. Then i aid 
pose she had second thoughts aJ 
she decided to tell us before J 
left We were a bit trervoo*, m 
ICari-Ann wm bark wiLhin an hoj 
her teeth smooth. 



A HE high > 
the tour was Kansas Cily\ 

ir m arly rtftft*d Qjl with 'd. 

The tour at this stage took us frd 
Chicago to St. Louis and i\. m £ 
Louis to Kansas City. AJcxisnd 
decided he outjht to stay in I !;ii'tf| 
the one day we were to be in 3 
Louis to see some manuiactiird 
1 went on with the girls, the id] 
Innng that wed all ttmi ^sa| 
in Kansas Cify in the eve mg. 
When Alexander arrivi i 
Kansas City airport, thr Bridl 
Con^il met him and told him L 
liad f>ersuaded the teadi:^ raJ 
Station to give the day to BoH 
xind aU ihingis British, tie M 
fixi'd it that we would take ovj 
2£ hourt of the evening prj 
grams. 

Alexander became a ntfsi tin 
jockey. He put on a Beatles reeoJ 
and did a bit of chai about tl 
Beatles, preicnrtinj? we kn^w (bq 
rather belter than we do; ihen J 
played a few more British fW0f| 
and then suddenly he fnuitd \ 
was expected to read the new* 

He put on a frightfully e*aH 
a ted English voice. He parted i 
uuh a speech of President JW 
son's ana went on to the wefctbl 
report. 

Then cumc terrifying m'w*. 
flight From St. I^uis that I and 1 
girls were cm wa^ in diilu'ulu 
Thr plane was running through I 
severe thunderstorm. 

lie looked not of the v-indtn 
and could see nothing but 
low-lying black clouds U' Bp 
lightning such as he'd ric^t < p 
hefore. One clap of thmtdcr fcjj 
lowed another. He announced lW 
the plane had dropped 2O,LW0 ^ 
and w;i>: in rr-al danger. 



• To page S8 
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ttttng in it 
says it best! 



The new good looks of Holden's interior < its 
smart new colours and fabrics are there for all 
to see. But (he new comfort — that's some- 
thing you just can't appreciate l>> looking. You 
need to sit behind the wheel and feci how won- 
derfully supple that new upholstery is, Its 
called Sadlon. Deeply pleated, softer and with 
far more 'give'. And it's combined with a new 
type of foam padding to make the seats as 



restful as your favourite armchair 
So next time you're down your Holdcn dealer's 
way. call in and sit awhile. Settle back and let 
him tell you what else is new in Holdcn for 
M. Its style — a sleeker, longer, lower look 
that'll take your eye. Its performance — 
q meter, easter-to-handle, so smooth we call it 
Turbo-smooth. You'll find there's never been a 
better time to make Holden one of the family. 





NewTurbosmooth HOLDEN 



AUSTRALIA'S OWN CAB - FROM tl.Tia m s MA 



1 "ihlMl «pro«-t«»LW# • 
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J£EEP the forehead 
beautifully imooth by 
uping vitalizing cream 
every night. Firmlv coax 
the rvouruhment into the 
jMn from brow in hairline, 
uting the fingers of both 
hands in upward move* 
ments. To unooth out ver- 
tical forehead linei and to 
give the forehead imooth 
beauty, place both hands 
on the centre of the fore- 
head with the fingertip* 
interlocked, then poll the 
finger* ftpart; nnoothing 
the Ulan vitalizing night 
cream right a crow the fore- 
head to erase those un- 
wanted Lines, 



• From page 56 

He had just read ihc news 
when I walked into the con- 
trol room, We had had thr 
most awful flight. At on? 
lime we literally turned up- 
ude down. All the girls wero 
terribly sick, but we got 
through. I rushed straight 
to the radio station and 
joined Alexander for the last 
ten minutes of the program. 

Next day the store was 
packed. We were mobbed. 
Even Alexander coll er ted his 
own private fan club as the 
lesult of his radio work. He 
was absolutely delighted. 
Sick of Mary Quant fans, 
he wanted his ownJ 

We think of Kansas City 
as the pay*ofT for the whole 
trip. Thousands and thou- 
sands of kids turned up for 
the shows and they were so 
nice, good -looking, Intel li- 
gent, inquiring, that it made 
all the nightmare worth 
while. They were so in love 
with our ideas and with the 



fa QUANT BY QUANT 



clothes. They knew all about 
us and what we were trying 
to do* They really cared. 

And to me — and all of 
us — this was the most ex- 
citing thing in the world 

When Alexander appeared 
from behind one of the 
screens, he got screamed at! 

They loved the nhori, short 
skirts. They would have liked 
theirs as short as Kari- Ann's, 
but schools don't approve! T 
don't think anybody except 
perhaps the very, very young 
will ever dare to cut their 
skirts as short as we do. 
1 know we were looked at 
pretty odd-looking 



hunch, 
would 



Complete strangers 
come up to ui — 



sometimes a whole string of 
them — in hotel lobbies and 
at the airpom and say some- 
thing like, "What are ynu? 
What are you doing here? 
How extraordinary you 
look," 

Finally Sandy got fed up 
with saying, "We're n fashinn 
group. This is Mary Quant* 1 ' 
and started saying, "We're 
the latest pop group Irons 
London. We're The Junket 
Creams! 1 ' 

The name stuck! 

We had to have police 
protection to get us back to 
our hoteL in Kansas City. 
Not that we wanted to be 
protected from the girls, but 
we would never have got 
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Kiss it 
better 
with a 

BAND-AID 

strip 



BRAND 




BAND-AID 



plastic 
strips 





. ■ , hurry up the healing 

BAND-AID Brand Strips are flesh-coloured to 
hide as they heal. Air vents all over let healing air 
through, keep skin from wrinkling. SUPER-STICK 
sticks at a touch — keeps the bandage put 



through the streets without it. 
And when we arrived we 
found that about 60 of them 
had beaten us to it. They 
were already in the foyer 
fighting off the concierge nr 
bell-boy captain or what- 
ever he's en lied, insisting that 
they were not going to leave 
until wc arrived. We took a 
whole let of them up 10 our 
rooms. They wanted to know 
every tiling. They may hav^ 
appeared star-struck with all 
their screaming and raving, 
but i hey were very intelligent 
girls as well. 

They absolutely bom- 
barded us with questions. 
They lapped up anything 
we could tell them about 
London. They asked . . . 
What is it like to work in 
the fashion trade over here? 

. . Do all the girl? look like 
KarUAnn and Sarah and 
Sandy? . , . What are the 
Beatles really like? . . . and 
the Rolling Stones? 

HoW does one 
start being a designer? i , . 
Why does everything happen 
First in London now and not 
in Paris:' . . ► Why doesn't 
anything happen first in 
America? . . . If they ever 
managed to get to England, 
where should they go? . , , 
Could they ring us up and 
would we give thern intro- 
ductions to the exciting 
people there? 

They were all mad about 
the Vidal Sassoon haircut; in 
the end we all had pairs of 
scissors and did our best to 
imitate Vidal. A good thing 
he wasn't there to see us I 
But the kids loved it. 

The floor was knee- deep in 
golden hair by the time we'd 
finished. Fortunately, we 
were getting out of town on 
the mUk plane next morning. 

Back in New York, we had 
four days in which to launch 
the second Puritan collection 
to the Press, do some radio 
work, and make some tele- 
vision, particularly the Merv 
Griffin show, before we went 
back to London. 

The Press launch went off 
beautifully. The Americans 
seem to love flhows at nine 
o'clock in ihe morning with 
elaborate breakfasts- 

Breakfast over, we ran 
through the Youthquake film. 
As it ended, a curtain was 
drawn back at one end of the 
room and The Skunks 
started playing rather quiedy. 



On the stage were four I 
beds with an antique [c j t 1 
phone beside each nrr- J n | 
each bed was a girl with rj»g| 
bedclothes pulled right up eo| 
her nose, lying flat i>n herl 
back, her glossy boon \<\.\ 
ing out over 'the end. 

One by one the teleplicnui 
went off, One by on the I 
girl* woke up, terribly ij'epyl 
and rubbing their eye? 4 rwl| 
yawning. Suddenly thrv ail] 
leapt out of bed; they »vere| 
wearing the new clothr* 

This gave the show just the I 
right kind of kick-off 

It was a terrific show, hif-l 
nn and Foale (young Ens Huh I 
designers) were there and] 
two young American do- J 
signers who are also in on! 
this Youthquake thing of] 
Puritan's. It worked r 
loiLily. 

The more of us there are^l 
the better it will always] 
work. No one person i 
put over a new pliilo v. ] 
There has got to be suj oortl 
from others. We are aij dif-l 
fereni, but in a sense we'rel 
all taking bites from the! 
same apple. We*re all ali mg I 
at the same thing, but ai j 
frrem parts of the \, 
Whatever one of us does will) 
help the others. 

When the show was , I 
the girls went up on : r I 
roof to be filmed for the I 
Merv Griffin show. There 1 
was a thunderstorm so irey [ 
had to dance about to be] 
rain. 

Afterwards, the New Wk I 
"Herald Tribune' 1 ph' -i- 1 
raphe rs came back*:: j 
They jostled into the girVI 
dressing-room and J ■ «. : A I 
them lying flat on the Hoorl 
absolutely out, This ■> 
the picture they took. It | 
appeared next morning 

I thought it rather 1 
because it put over far b tee I 
than any ordinary phnto» 
graph the terrific pace And 
impact and the fantastic) 
effort these girls have 
make to translate the moodj 
into visual fact. 

All the way back to Lon- 
don in the plane, Alexander I 
and I tortured each oihcr | 
with all the crises and du 
ters we knew would be- 1 
waiting for u&, We had 
been away so long befnic 

Imagine our chagris> w 1 
find that everything wa; 
in^ swimmingly. To aiH in- 
sult to injury, someone led I 
mc if I had enjoye my | 
holiday. 

However, even thi- wa* | 
capped by Great-aunt \ot% 
who asked Alexa der*s 
mother, M When is he gc M° | 
get a proper job?" 

THE END 



• Copyright Mary i r u^f. 
1966. "Quant By Qwnr »| 
published by Caocll and | 
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7 wonder what PU do with the prizeman*? 
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Now the boys 
show what 
they can do 



SCHOOLBOYS created two of 
the most -talked- a bom displays 
in the Guild Furniture Exhibition 
| y d recently at Sydney Showground. 

Boys aged 15 to 1? from Asquith 
I HLgh School built and decorated a 
feature room suitable for an A-frame 
| bouse. 

Art students designed the room and 
I nade a model, which was followed out 
a full-scale by the manual arts depart - 
| steak 

The boya wove, screen-printed, and 
I m; dc up large cur tains. They made Id nips, 
gblpturest coffee sets, and two ceranne- 
til< d tallies, as well as a seuce, bookstand, 
m i record and magazine covers to give 
| their exhibition room a "lived-in" look, 

The physics class looked after the light- 
I ing and made a switchboard. 

The display was the result of more than 
I for* months' planning and eight weeks' 
construction. Fifty boys and their teachers 
worked many hours after class. 

At Last year's Guild Furniture Exhibition 
boys from Granville High School pioneered 
t&s kind of project by rornitfiing and 
de -orating a room. This year they built 
| in i furnished a modern rumpus room, 



RUMPUS ROOM 



Forty students in the arts and crafts 
classes teamed up for the job* 

"We were thinking ahead lo the techno, 
logical age which will give people more 
leisure," said Granville's art master, Mr. 
Ken Reinhard. "Our room gives scope 
for activities like musk and painting/ 1 

The boys printed all the fabric used for 
the central color theme, gold and green* 
the school colors. They built tine entire 
record-player and made table-lamps, book- 
shelves, a desk and chair, sculptures, and 
paintings. 

Both school projects were helped by a 
number of firms donating such things as 





ASQUITH PUPILS built this room, suitable for 
an A-frame house, Boys from the aft, manual art, 
and physics departments worked to make ali the 
fittings, furniture, decorations, including murals. 



foam-rubber. Boor-boards, and curtain 
fittings. Although Granville found it bard 
to estimate the eaact cost of their project, 
Asquith School thought theirs was worth 
about £400. 

After the exhibition the Granville boys 
loak home the things they'd made for the 
display, but the Asquith exhibit will be- 
come a permanent feature of the head- 
mtuter's foyer. 





ABOVE: Gran- 
ville's own school 
colors were chosen 
for the rumpus 
room at the Guild 
furniture Exhibi- 
tion. Students 
screen-printed all 
the * fabric, even 
made the radio- 
gram themselves. 

AT LEFT: Robert 
Sing holds a 
length of curtain 
while Robert Hop- 
ping puts finish- 
ing touches to 
sculpture. At work 
on the wall is Ron 
Newman. 



AT RIGHT: Making 
curtains was just one 
of the many jobs for 
members of Asquith 
High's special arts 
class. Some of the 
boys on the project 
worked every lunch- 
hour for two months. 



BELOW: Working on 
exhibits tor the display 
are Asquith students 
Peter Williams, who's 
putting finishing 
touches to his paint- 
ings, Richard Turn- 
bull, with a sculpture, 
and Stephen Meads f 
making a flowerpot. 
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Is space 
exploration 
a waste? 

]?AYE PERRY, who think* 
(hat (he world** .starving 
millions must have preference 
over the moon race, is abso- 
lutely right. The Indian*, 
Chinese, and Japanese have 
starving people, but Russia 
and America waste moncv on 
moon travel, exploration, and 
tests. The U.N. ought to do 
something about it. — 
"Vina" \'ewtfturn> NSM', 

J AM sure, Faye Perry, that 
your point of view has 
liecn put forward many 
limes before this. Probably 
one of your ancestors said iti 
1492, "Mark my words, that 
Columbus fellow will never 
return. 1 tell yon he is going 
to topple iwer the edge of 
the world, which evervone 
knows is Rat, and all that 
money will be wasted. Even 
if be docs find another land, 
it won't be worth anything." 

Just as it was impossible 
For people m those times to 
know what he would find, so 
it is impossible today to 
know what is in our solar 
system. If there in another 
planet which can support 
human life, then that planet 
can take care of the "starving 
millions." The. problem will 
be much greater a ccumrv 
hence. It would be too late to 
start exploit ion then — we 
mint start now. — Cathmjic 
Lance, Spears Point. N,SM r . 

J DON'T agree that spare 
research is a waste of 
money. Satellites do help us. 
There are cameras transmit- 
ting films with data back to 
Wi t and devices for weather 
forecasting circling us in 
spare. These all help m run- 
ning our own planet better, 
Man will always want to 
learn and space provides 
great scope. Wc can't live on 
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a planet and be oblivious of 
our surroundings. It would 
be very dull, u mm Aginative, 
and unprogrrssive. — E.P. t 
Frank st on, Vie. 

|T may he found that life 
on distant planets is pos- 
sible. Research into food 
problems during space flight 
will probably produce nour- 
ishment in con rent r j ted form 
which will ease our world 
food shortage. Valuable min- 
erals may he found which 
will enrich some countries 
made poor hv lack of natural 
resource*, 'thus spare re* 
search may provide the an- 
swer to the food pro oh- m, 
rather than worsening ihe 
situation. — Lesley Dowse. 
Pit ton, NS.W, 

Lost interest 

J AM a 16-year-old tjirl in 
sub-senior year at high 
schouL I have always been 
good at school wort until this 
year, when I find I have lost 
ail interest in lexsoms and 
hum i' work and Won't even 
feel guilty about it. I do just 
enough work to scrape 
through, but never any extra 
study. Only on rare occasions 
do I pay attention in class, 
and nften find my si: If do/inr* r 
1 do go Gut rjuiie a bit, hut 
dun'l think much about it. so 
social life can't be tin- piub- 
lem. It is vcrv Im p ortan t that 
I pass Senior well if t am to 
continue studying for my 
career, and also that some 
change take place before the 
next exams. Maybe some of 
you have gone through tJii* 
rhange of attitude, too, and 
beaten it v so please help mo, 
- W. Bliss, Hamilton, Qld. 



NO MORE COLDS 
FOR HIM! 

He's a man who really enjoys tife. That's why he keeps 
himself co)d-frce aU the year round. How? By raking 
Antl-fli-San before coldn and 'flu have a chance 
to get a grip on him* 

You we, when you take Anti-Bi-San you build 
up powerful defences against colds; defences 
that can carry you right through the year, 
helping you to fight off each onslaught of colds 
and 'ftu. To ensure Anti-Bi-San protection 
take 7 tablets now — not all at once but over 
three days, One treatment gives an average of 
three month's protection. 
Remember to make sure ill the family take their 
An li -Bi- San tablets, too — there's a special 
3-iablet treatment for children. So get some 
Anti-Bi-San noto — and keep your whole 
family cold-free all the year round. 



• AVAILABLE AT 
ALL. CHEMISTS 





KEEP 
COLD-FREE 



ANTI-BI-SAN 
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Dad's pants 
became skirt 

J MADE myself a fashion* 
aljle mod sknt from Dad's 
i>ld brown corduroy trousers. 
I cut off the legs just below 
the crotch and undid the 
scums. This jiave me fom 
pieces of a cone skirt. I user! 
ihe iwfi nairn^- sections for 
tli- front and the wide sec- 
tions for the hack, joining the 
straight edges together to 
form the rent re- front and 
centre-bark *eams. The cuITf 
joined gave me a ready-made 
waistband and I darted the 
Waist to fit. 1 Inserted the 
zip and finished ihe band 
with a button and button- 
hole. 

1 dressed it up with a 
plastic cord round the waist 
falling low at the front, and 
was wearing it an hour after 
I dragged ihe old Trousers 
out of the trunk. — Xfnrag 

Copy cats 

WHEN I was it school T 
used to dream of the 
time when f started work and 
could be original in my dress 
and mate -up. Now I have 
m.i r led work and am disil- 
lusinnreL There are 11a girls 
aged between 16 and 22 If 
one gets 3 new skirt anyone 
else wanting a skin gets a 
similar one. It's ihe same 
with jumpers, shoes, or boots. 
Thro one decides to tint her 
hair, and one by one they all 
tint their hatr the same color; 
another "discovers" a certain 
perfume and soon they all 
smell alike. It's good to he 
with teenagers with "go/' but 
1 wish they were more orig- 
inal. — Diunne Barry, Kaiinga t 

aw. 

Great weekend 

JJFX1ENTLY our rburch 
youth group held an or- 
gan i.^rd lc sure weekend at a 
youth ram [j. I he attendance 
was perfect, wilh 1 00 each 
of hoys and jgrrk ages rang- 
ing from 1+ to 20. We had a 
faury-dress barn dance the 
first night. Next day a hike 
in (he bush was organised 
with fires waiting at our des- 
tination, at which we could 
cook our meat. At rneal-times 
everyone helped set tables 
and do dishes. We played 
games at night and ha tl folk- 
singing. Everyone made new 
friends and Went home happy 
and in agreement that h had 
been a marvellous weekend. 
— MauTfi'n A. Olsm, Bel- 
mont, W. A. 

Students* council 

J WOULD like L. A. Good, 
who complained about 
the outmoded prefect system, 
to know that 111 our Victorian 
secondary schools there is, 
as well as a prefect body, a 
students* representative < oun- 
cil consisting: of a member 
from each form. Meetings 
are held every second week 
at which ideas from all forms 
ate brought forward, and, if 
carried, are taken to the 
head 1 1 1 aster for approval. 
Prefect meeting* are alao held 
regularly.—/?. K, Rk hards, 
Wodonga. Vic. 
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THE sehod which I attend 
has both prefects and a 
student council. The council 
consists of class captains I mum 
every class a* well a* prefects, 
with the head prefect as 
chairman. It meets once a 
month and discusses various 
problems of ihe school, f f we 
have any complaint* wt tell 
our own represent alive and 
she puts ihem forward at the 
meeting. Then, if anion is 
considered necessary, a vote 
is taken. If ihe majority arc 
in favor, a suggestion is then 
put forward u> the head* 
mistress, Anyone may attend 
these meetings, but only rep- 
resentatives may vote. — 
Marilyn March, Prosper t. 

TV at school 

JTJGHTON, who 
complained that TV in 
the classroom was not as 
effective as "live" lessons, is 
not alone m this belief. If a 
teacher u giving the lesson 
you can ask her to explain 
the subject, or ask questions 
about it, whereas with TV or 
films you cannot. Also the 
teacher is nor inclined to ex- 
plain it as fully as she would 
if giving the lecture herself. 
— Pttmtfla Hamer. Camden, 
NS.W. 

TELEVISION has an ad- 
vantage in such subjects 
a* chemistry, Sometimes 
there are experiments that 
are dangerous, or too expen- 
sive fnr the class m do. 
Through TV the one experi- 
iih ji L can be shown to in any 
children. Aiso it is useful for 
students in higher classes to 
hear French, or other foreign 
languages, spoken in plays or 
stories. — Anttr Mnrittrty r 
Edwa rds town, S. A . 

Mods ore OK 

fJRICKBATS to K. Barton, 
who denounces mods. I 
am a mod, as are all my 
friends, and none of us look 
srrufTy. "hang n round," or 
arc effeminate. When I see 
youth, work-shy and dirty, 
outside coftee lounges I 
immediately observe that 
none of them are mod<- 
Doesn't the word "mod" 
stand for modern or new? 
Surely sloppincss in dress 15 
a sign of uueouthness, which 
is not a pan of this day 
and age. — Philip Saj, Eliza- 
beth Vale, S.A. 

Nothing new 

JF anyone thinks that ihe 
' 1 pa ren ts-t car her sfp 1 a I >ble*' 
U something new. the follow- 
ing should change h» 
OpTnkm: "Our youth now 
love luxury. They have bad 
manners, contempt lor 
authority ... They contra- 
dict their parents, chati*r 
before company, gobble up 
their food, and tyrannise 
thrir teachers." — Ma to (bora 
42R B.C.) — GWnrd 5ains- 
funy. Ft c mantle > W.A r 



Help "taoties" 

JJJANY healthy boyi phiy 
fcvotball fbf thrir schools 
and I think to encourage 
them there jJiould he some 
sort of compensation such as 
free insurance or mouth 
guards. Perhaps some laFge 
organisations, such as Rugby 
League, who have many first 
grade footballers with disfig- 
ured faces through injury, 
could mpply mouth guards to 
young players to prolect 
them. — Protection" Merry* 
lands. N£W. 

Ten rules 

J J ERE arc ten rides lor 
parents which would, 1 
think, reduce juvenile delin- 
quency. 

t Encourage children to 
bring home ihetr friends and 
introduce diem to you — 
especially your own chil- 
dren^ date*. 

2. Sensibly advise your 
children on the dangers of 
smoking and drinking, and 
impress on them the wrongs 
and rights of life 



Allow your chilrir. 
talk to you about their te 
age interests and let them 
play their reroids and Jim 
to their radios in the hfmst, 

4. Have some tolrrrmc 
about thrir taste in cl 
Rod hairstyles but, ta» ly, 
liy to stop l hem front ^ 
to extremes. 

5. Never read yntir 
dren'k mail or diaries 
thus I iet ray their enntu 

6. Do not allow facet 
use of the family car. 

7. Teach your childr re 
respect other peopled trrj. 
pcrty. 

B. Encourage them li n 
youth clul>? and play sport 
regularly, 

9. Do not attempt 1 be 
"with it." Teenagers d t 
expect their parents, to irtg 
th^ latest songs and dress 
like them. 

10. Last, and most b 
tant — help your childs to 
realise that good mnrab art 
best policy. — ''Teenager \\ ho 
Knows" Ren mark. S.A 



LOW-DOWN 
ON HIGH FASHION 
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9 I see thai an American, 
Ralph Nader, has caused quite 
a stir in the U.S. motor industry 
with a book attacking car safety. 

rilHE industry has hit back, claiming, in part that 
J- drivers are as much to blame as the vcJ lcs. 

A similar fuss has blown up over the fern ate fashion 
industry's: latest models, mini -skirts. 

A disillusioned young man-a bout-town, Ralph Kneed'. fjM 
published an expose railed "Unsafe At Any Height." 

One of his. rCVelatiotH i; that recently the huge drey Hat- 
ing concern, General Modders, had to recall million* of mitri* 
skim for mudihcaiions. 

Irate huyerjs complained that the hems were loo low. 

Millionaire miniskirt manufacturer Mr Henry l'-itred 
talked to me about the problem: 

"It's not our skirts thai are inefficient, \\\ the p"rwn 
alHJve the hem, 

' l ew girls wear skirts properly, 

^OHicial control of the industry won't prevent trouble if ia 
inexperienced girl tries tu nhow her knees. 

"Skirt wearing t onditiom have rhanged dramatically^ with 
conticmion in proleM marrhes and d»r.olbeuue% Iruwhiiis 
ears, and |^o-g<i st^p*." 

Mr. Poured said that sperial equipment to guarantee 
trouble-froi- wearing — collapsible lengths for sitting rWn, 
and leg-slimming eosrneiics — would not save a girl U ^ f 
hn<\ lM?en over-eating before wearing 

Commenting on Mr. Ponred's viewst, Mr. Kneeder told me; 
1 will continue 10 watch mini-skirl* closely, 

"I am not doing it for 
money, bui for a more im. X*) ~ y 

"It 1 * a lot of fun." t^W**' 
The Australian Women's WfiEjttY - June 29, 19^ 
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CLOTHES FOR MODS 




• A look at what's being 
warn in London — bell- 
bottom frouser suits, start- 
ling patterns, and see- 
through cellulose dresses! 



HIPSTER TROUSER SUIT has a cow- 
boy look about if. In denim, with striped 
hands to give it a lift, the suit is worn 
aver a skinny rib sweater. The pants 
bell out at the ankles. 






CHECKS and stripes 
(left), all mixed and 
matched ( and thus break- 
ing the old-fashioned law 
of what is "right"), were 
included in a collet: lion 
sent to America to pro- 
mote British gear. 



TOFFEE-PAPER dresses 
(above) are on sale in 
London in brilliant 
(though transparent] 
blues, emeralds, reds, and 
yellows. The only problem 
is what to wear under- 
neath them. 



SLEEK AND SHINY full- 
length black evening coat in 
plastic shows that casual 
clothes and styles are the 
very latest for formal occa- 
sions. Worn over a slim 
white full-length shift in 
embossed cotton. 



The OUT Crowd 



■ Listen, everyone! Has this evet happened to you? Read my 
story and see tf you recognise your own tragic situation . . . 



OjN£ day recently I 
happened to be 
piping through a 
[fashion magazine. It was one 
I -I those with a terrifically 
Igtanorous female on the 
| cover, the very sight of which 
tie you dig into your 
tfceket to buy it. 

"hat was my first niis- 
|tii~. Having bought ii I 
Itappened to change upon an 
Ian le entitled simply "IN 
I mi OUT," with two neat 
tHole columns beneath the 
| br.iding. 

Friends, I write this in the 
Ihyt you may benefit from 
I to) gross stupidity.) 

1 not only read this 
I in le hut became so taken 
m >y it that I immediately 
h[."iched a "Saving Money 
For IN Items" project. 

his entailed having 
I ire nendous will-power and 
*ir control, as I had to cut 



out lunch at least twice a 
week and do completely 
without »U those nourishing 
titbits one buys from time 
to time, in order to save a 
reasonably substantial amount 
for my project, 

1 then lost no time in hurl- 
ing out, or giving away to 
any lesser-informed friends, 
any items which I had noted 
in the OUT column. 

Finally. months later, 
when I liad saved up a fair 



By a New South Wales reader 




lum, the wonderful, won- 
derful lime of splurge camel 

Pleased [ Oh, never had I 
been so pleased with my- 
self as 1 tripped off gaily 
into town with my purse 
jingling, gay and happy in 
my naive belief that soon I 
would be IN. 

I knew just what I was 
going to buy. All these fab 
IN things, and I imagined 
ibat when 1 walked down 
the street > people would turn 
their heads and think to 
themselves: "Hey T she must 
be pretty IN." 

With childish enthusiasm I 
selected and bought my 
preciuus things. 

The IN Crowd! The IN 
Crowd! I couldn't stop think- 
ing about St 

But then (well, it was 



some time later, actually) it 
happened, 

Fate 1 Destiny, Providence 
— something like that, any- 
way — stepped in and, with 
one foul sweep, dashed my 
enthusiasm to the ground. 

It happened simply 
enough. There 1 was, happily 
Hipping through this out- 
rageously stimulating maga- 
zine, when my eye chanced 
upon this innocent little 
article entitled simply "IN 
and OUT." 

I read it, and a few min- 
utes later I was transformed 
into a very deflated, 
depressed, and debased 
human being, 

I discovered Lhat all my 
lovely, fab, terrific IN things 
were now completely and un- 
utterably OUT, OUT, OUT, 
and nobody would even con- 
sider wearing them for a 



moment, or even be seen 
with anybody wearing them. 

And here I was unasham- 
edly, unknowingly galli- 
vanting around town in them, 
feeling quite proud! 

But nay, I rebel. Are you 
still with me? Do you 
recognise yourself? Don't 
cry. don't worry, don*t panic, 
don't dr\pLiir. 

Lets face it. We're OUT! 
We're completely OUT, and 
no matter how hard weVc 
tried, we've failed miserably 
nt being IN. 

But wait! I have the 
solution. Here we have an 
example of turn big our 
liability into an asset. 

You and I„ my friends, 
are the first fully fledged, 
fully qualified members of 
'The OUT Crowd!" 

Grabs you doesn't it? No 
need to feel insecure, un- 
wanted, unloved. Not any- 
more. 




Now you can say proudly: 
"Yes, actually Vm in with 
the OUT Crowd." 

People will gulp, people 
will gape. Then they'll be on 
their knees begging fa know 
all the im and outs of being 
OUT and you will tell them 
they don't really qualify for 
it hecausc they are too IN! 

You see they are so IN 
that they can t get out! 

We, you and I, will be 
exclusive — yes, mysterious 
even. 

So c'mon! Sft the most 
economical set to be in, take 
it from me. 

Come and be OUT. It** 
very IN! 




hOMB OF PEOPLE LIKE 
I PLATO, ARISTOTLE AND 
HOMER 

2£ 




IN THE RENAISSANCE, FLOmCE 
WAS THE CULTURAL CENTRf OF THE 
WORLD... HOME OF LEONARDO PA VINCI 
ANP MICHELANGELO. 



TODAY LIVERPOOL & THE 
CULTURAL CENTRE OF THE WORLD 




HOME OP THE BEATLES, TWE DAVE 
CLARK FIVE THE ROLLINS STONES 
HERMAN ANP THE HERMITS, 
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itere 9 s 



yaur answer 



• AHhoueh part rwm** end inUhfs en ehrajt uttd r htten will not be 
onrvf/rd ufl^u ijemc anJ e4e*t*%j of tmndtt en gfotn at e guarantee 
of food fflf'l*. rrivdfs flrtiwi fa ptvbkmi cannot b* grraii. 



Her first move 

"J AM 15 and have a, boy friend 
who Is so shy that he is not 
game to ask me to att with him 
at the pictures. Everyone knows we 
love each other, and several times 
friends have suggested 1 make (he 
first move to let him know that 
I want to sit with him. I think he 
may be wailing unlit I'm 16, hut 
I want him to sit with mc now. 
What should I do?" 
""Desperate/* QLd, 

Quite often it is up to the girl 
to make the first move, but this 
must be done discreetly, as hoys 
always want to be the hunter — 
not the hunted. Without making 
it obvirms, you cind a girlfriend 
could just happen to he at the 



ticket box at the *anie lime as this 
boy, and if you're talking in the 
queue (I mist thai if "everyone 
knows you love each other," you 
do know each other) suggest 
casualty thai you all sit tr,£rthrr. 
If he really wants to sit with ynu, 
hu'll be delighted at thr MMOttiort^ 
also glad thai VOL? rimilly made 
itl 

fs he worth it? 

"J AM a girl of 15 in love with a 
hoy of 17, I went on a date 
with him and he kissed me good- 
night, then suddenly turned a snob 
and very seldom says hello. He said 
he loved me, and I believed him. 
My sister, who is bis age, says she 
does not like him, but she often 
flirts with him. He has a few other 




"Darlings I'm 
the most talked about 

talc-around-town ! " powder 




"I love its new look. ..all 

pretty and pink." 
"Of course, it was designed in 

New York by Donald Deskey." 



"Just adore its fragrance." 
"Actually, three fragrances blended together, 
just like their skin perfume." 




"I'm using Three Flowers 

consistently now." 
"Well naturally, its the talc for 

all grown up women." 



"It feels wonderful 
on my skin... 
really silky." 



"With real deodorant 
protection too! 
Almost unbelievable 
for 39c and 79c!" 

"Skin perfume 69c." 



iHtflMfc mJ[X)&lA talc and skin perfume for young women of all ages 
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girlfriends and tries to make 
jealous when he does talk to eu 
Mum tells me not to worry, but 
feel very depressed and nervo 
How can I gel him to ask me f 
another date? I have been told 
am extremely attractive for m 
age." 

"Id Love," South Australia. 

There may he stunr \*jy 
muld wangle another elate • 
this boy, but why bother? If 
doesn't .say hello to you t boas 
about his other girlfriend*, , r 
isn't very friendly at all, 
wouldn't have a very good 
would you? If you try to f>re 
this buy and think about oilier v 
know — or may meet— it would 
much more exciting, And. rente 
her, if this boy really loves ir 
he'll be back. 

Haunted by loss 

"^\yE art a group of girl- 

really need your advice a 1 
one of our dose friends. SI 
an unfortunate experience rfuri 
the Christmas holidays mht 
boyfriend was killed in a car 
dent. She is haunted by his mem 
end is still greatly distressed, M 
hoys, one in particular, have- 
ner out but she turns them .to 
telling us she would like to go 
but is afraid of being untnu m 
dead boy she loved, w 
"Sad," Qld 

Her problem is one that 
lime can heal. Ynti can h !p 
making surr she doesn't r 
home and brood. Take hrt wi 
you on your on lings whenever y 
can and see that she men 
of young people. 

Drop the girlfriend? 

"J OFTEN attend the local pkr 
theatre, and every no* j 
then a school dance. My proh 
is that I always go to these 1 
tions with a girlfriend who liv 
close by. On the last occasion 
boyfriend asked could he walk 
home and I accepted, but I dida 
know what to do about my irk 
Should I have asked her 
home wiih some other friend* 
walk home with my boyfriend a 
me?' 1 
"Worried;" N.S,W. 

As you went to I he dan> r 
your friend, you cannot desert he 
Why not walk to her house fir 
and continue on to your plat 
your boyfriend i 1 If she auggc= t 
she go home with other m 
that leaves yon free — at long 
your parent!* approve. 

Many dates 

"JJV mother thinks 1 am «ot o 

enough a| 16 to be (p rtg 
with a different boy each we* 
think I would rather mc- 
and enjoy myself than h< m& 
with one boy all the lime. The 
thing is that if [ go out with iff 
one I will have a very had rrpu 
tion. 1 don't smoke or cb ilk 
have disf ussed this with a If* 
and they think I'm doing i - ' [ 
thing* Mum says I am onh a p*fc 
up. Is this true? What shall I 
Please tell me what Is thr 
thing l because I don 
dely my mother*" 
" Unsettled/' Victoria, 
It is natural for a girl of 16 
want to po out with tiifTcrrjit boy 
instead of going steady — an 
Rood idea. Hut in doing '< Al >0 
must be sure that you're genuine^ 
interested in these boys ami fl 
just accepting date after date to 

another "feather in yo l P 

Some girls go out with u> m* fl ;' 
hoys thai they never take thetfc" 
U* get in know any of thr in Hi" 
may lirid thrimrlves on thr thru, 
with no good friends at all M w 
ymti reputation, this is entirrlv »P 
1o you, Behave yourself, u JgS 
patents have taught yon, ^a 

people won't have anythim: m *S 
about. 
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3 BUTTERICK 




PATTERNS 




3818. — Semi -Fitted A4ine dfe» with princess 
seaming, suitable fdr many occasions, 
low-fcoeped neckline, three -quarter- length 
sleeves. Sizes 31, 32, 14, 36, 38m. bust. Price 
£/& or 65 cents indudci postage. 

3-S-l 5. — Papular rag Ion sleeved, smock- type 
dress with cowl collar and paten packets. The back -pleated scarf hat 
is also included in the pattern. Sizes 3l T Z2 t 34, 36, 38in, bust. Price 
6/6 or 65 cents includes postage. 

3240- — Useful co-ordinates. Sleeveless dress with V neckline and long- 
sleeved blouse with painted collar. Pet tern alto provides overblouse 
and separate skirt. Siiesi Ten no Jun, ( 30], 31 ^ 33in. Teen 30, 32, 14, 
36in. twist. Price $/- or 50 cents includes postage. 

3811 . — Girl's sleevelesi dfess and collarless, lined-to-edoe box jacket, 
Fg 13 -length coat also tit pattern. Siiei 23, 24, 26, 28, 30m chest (4 
to 12}. Price 67- or 60 cents includes postage. 

2571. — Large ske ruoge" jacket dress, Jacket 
is s« mi -fitted and drew has banded, scooped 
neck, blouse d bodice, and fitted, slim skirt. 
Sixes 32, 14, 36, II, 40, 42, 44m. bust. Price 
5/3 or 52 cents includes pottage. 

3343 — Toddler's dress with elastiased ruffle 
at neck and sleeves. Sixes | to 1 {19, 20, 21, 
22in. ckest). Frl<« S/- Or 50 Cents includes 
postage, 





BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES 



Utui your W d*r and pmUrl mM* ta= PATTERN SttVltE, P O BO* 4, CROYOOH, N.S W 
IN 2 rn^fK P.O. *OX 11 0*4, Ellintir, S.f A) U SURf IO 51 ATE SUE 





DESIGN 


, SIZE 


ADOiESS - 























MANORAKE 

THE 

MflGiCiAN 



nviWinwiBiininiiFiiidininiiw 

MANDRAKE, having broken his 
hypnotic spell over The Cobra 
by firing three warning shots into 
the air, is again at the mercy of 
his enemy. Mandrake's signal is 
heard, NOW READ ON . . . 




PQUC& SWUM TSWf ODS/tA'5 SSHET 
WPg-OVTJ 




AtGNTAL ATTACK 





THIS WEEK'S CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1 Releases from punish I itrzri where the 
sailor haa the explanations Ml}. 

3. Cold dwelling in a cold climate (5). 

9. Heated horse- goading instrument; nick- 
name for Henry Percy, who lived from 
1364 to 1403 (7). 

ID. Inaugural gift, starting with the end ol 
an arm (7 J, 

1 1 . Organs of smell (5]L 

12. Reprimanded, severely with a late heart 

14. Make off turning the mace inside (£}. 

17. Leg in fire on hearth (5). 

19. Car with a hole bring* a disease (7 J. 

21. Late din {anagr. t 4-3), 

22. A young fellow occupies the middle of 
an open space in a wood (5). 

23. Deadly epidemic 
diseases can silence 
peta (II). 
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1 m ia ii f-1 &i 
smsciaaaasaM^cg 

iiP^ni "i1oe>':he 
s a h ft 
BiinnnH QQiiiaD 
I s n Es! 

n ii SJ id a a 

a w ii ^ i is a 



Solution of last week's 
emu word. 



Solution will be published next wed, 
DOWN 

2. I blend a girl's name (7), 



3 . High-pitched woodwind 
traitruntenta (5). 

4. Existing in a high degree 
(7). 

5. Racks oF necks (5). 

6. Steeping apparel (5*6). 

7. They indicate that doctors 
art nearby [5> 6). 
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9. Keep fast in alcohol disin- 
fectant (4). 

13, Hillary reached the top of 
it in 1953 (7). 

15. Hail violent anger in com- 
mon run (7). 

16. A Caatilian hem is sour (4). 

18. Flow gently if you put the 
cover of an eye inside (5), 

20 , Musical wind instrument 
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A happy thought . . . and all the more 
rewarding with Cream Biscuits by Arnott's. Your 
happiest choice of flavour- true creams— Monte Carlo, 
Orange Slice, Custard Cream and other favourites, 



Qrnotts 

famous 

Biscuits 




There, fi no Substitute for Quality 
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WOMENS WEEKLY 




PROFESSIONAL TOUCHES 

for home dressmakers 

with Vogue Patterns 

• How to sew bias • How to sew laces 

• How to achieve that individual touch 

• How to achieve the perfect shape 

• Sewing techniques for o professional finish 
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HOME DRESSMAKING— Hm 1 
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How to sew bias 



The predicted shape for spring is a softened one with an accent on all that is feminine 
' lines; not- too-fitted, not -strictly straight skirt shapes; cowl necklines; and draped 
bodices. New fabrics are in wonderfully soft textures to capture the shape of the dress. 
This shape is in the cut, and one good method of achieving the new softened look is in 
the treatment of the bias cut, which is described on these pages. Bias lends itself to the 
current image of softness and femininity because it drapes and moulds so easily. 



VOGUE 1544 r The perfect ,hape 
of this skimming dreg* is whirled 
by bio* cut /rant neckline la hem . 
A choice of necklines end sleeve 
treatment* is in thU Vvgu* Baste 
Pallm (Easy la Make). Vague 
1544. SUcm 10 to 19. Pricei 9&c 
(include* pottage and free label). 



Tp tost 
trne him» 

TITHEN sewing with bias, be 
" certain that the fabric is grain 
perfect — that the lengthwise threads 
arc at right angles to the crosswise 
threads, 

True bias is diagonal to the crosswise 
and lengthwise threads ai a 45deg. angle. 




Sketch A 

To determine true bias, fold a straightened 
edge diagonally §o that it lies on the 
selvedge. The selvedges, then, lie at right- 
angles to each other. (Sketch A.) 

To test the grain of a fabric, fold the 
fabric in half lengthwise and pin the edges 



Poom 1 — HOME PttSSMAKING 



together at one end and along the selvedge. 
If the gram is perfect, the pinned fabric 
will lie flat when placed on a table. 11 sot 
grain perfect, the fabric can be placed on 
grain in the following ways; 

To straighten ends, snip selvedge and 
gently pull a crosswise thread. Cut fabric 
along this thread. Ptill fabric on the bias 
to straighten 

If fabric is still off grain, fold fabri it 
half lengthwbc and pin or hand baste <■!■_ h 
and selvedges. 

Fold fabric again to a suitable size .■ 
immerse in warm water. Leave in wa^r 
for a few minutes. Remove and squeeze 
out (do not wring) excess water. Place n 
table; gently smooth out wrinkles a rS 
allow to dry, Fold fabric In layers if 
using a small table. 

(It is advisable to have crepe straightened 
professionally by a dry-cleaner. Unless 
crepe is guaranteed washable it will ihii.il 
considerably when immersed in water 

him* 

llfl^OST techniques for sewing 
XU with, bias are employed to 
prevent fabric from stretching 
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HOW TO SEW BIAS (coat.) 



Cutting . . . interfacings . . . hems . . . fabrics 



When buying a patterned fabric to be 
cut oq the bias, allow. an extra iych for 
matching. 

It ij important to note that bia§ stretches 
more than fabric on grain and should, 
therefore, be allowed to stretch before 
ettttktft Loosely arrange pattern pieces on 
the fabric to give a general idea of how 
much fabric the bias pieces will require. 
(See sketch B.) Then cut pieces oT fabric 
slightly larger than but in the general shape 
of the pattern pieces. Remove pattern and 
drape the fabric on a dress form or allow 
to hang overnight to stretch the fabric, 




Sketch B 

Do the same for lining and underlining. 
( Be sure they are on the same grain as the 
outer fabric or on the grain indicated by 
the pattern.) This stretching process is 
necessary only for those pieces on the bias. 
After stretching replace pattern pieces on 
the fabric and cut, 



Construction notes 



for sewing hl« 



i 



INTERFACINGS for neckline and 
arm holes arc cut on the straight 



grain to prevent stretching in these 
scams, 

A piece of true bias, stretched to its 
limit by pressing with a steam iron, may 
be used in the seam if pattern does not 
require interfacing. 

Staystitch fabric on bias and off-giam 
cd^es and handle it as little a" possible 
lo prevent unnecessary stretching. 

Follow pattern instructions for construc- 
tion information. Include a piece of tissue- 
paper in the seam when pinning or basting; 
garment. If stripes and plaids must be 
matched, pinning across the seamline shifts 
Less than hand basting. Remove paper 
after seam is stitched 



Hemline on m 
pi«s-^nt garment 

T1FHEN garment is ready to be 
*T hemmed, allow to hang over- 
night. Then mark hem. 

After hem is folded up, the excess 
fullness must be eased into the hem. Make 
a row of gathering stitches along the cut 
edge. Pin the hem at each seam. Draw up 
gathers to fit and distribute fullness evenly, 
using skirt seams as a guide. This requires 
only a slight amount of gathering— -just so 
the hem will lie flat against the outer 
fabric The more circular the Hemline, the 
narrower the hem should be. Steam hem. 
Stitch bias tape to raw edge of hem. Stitch 
in place. 
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Suggested fabrics 
for bins cnttlwg 

THE cutting of garment pieces on 
the bias is a most flattering and 
effective way of achieving that 
softened look for spring. 

In a plain fabric the effect is for shape, 
drape-ability, and femininity. Bias cutting 
achieves a subtle dinging effect, which is 
stunning, especially in evening wear. 

The use of patterned fabrics in bias 
cutting can create the fashionable 
geometric or op art loot. The new abstract 




• A curved bias seam. Nate the topstitch 
finish. Notches help keep ike seam flat 
in shaped sea mi as in pattern at right. 

designs an printed silks, cottons, linens, 
and lightweight wools lend themselves 
ideally to bias cutting. 

The selection of a check or a stripe can 
be most effective, especially when used in 
a bias yoke or front panel of a pieced 
bodice or skirt- 

It is important to note that fabrics with 
nap (as velvet )j or with a one-way design, 
arc not suitable for bias cutting- ll is also 
advisable not to use fabrics with a loose, 
open weave. 




VOGUE PARIS ORIGINAL 1506; Guy 
Lorochm cut thit bias-front bodice with 
a 90ft cowl nexktine joining a lean 
itorttfJe*! <fr«u with t&p*tUzhc4 teaming. 
An equally appealing look in jwiferrad 
or plain /afrricj* Vogue. Pari* Original 
1506. 5ue« 10 to 19. Price: $1.60 
(include* pottage and frmm label)* 
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How to achieve that 



• A creative A— knows there n more to fine dressmaking than just completing 
scants, To bdp you achieve thai individual look for your wardrobe, some examples haw 
been selected front the many ways in which you can add thai little something extra* 



FROM TWx^^hcaifcd 
t«tt 4 — HOME OiBSMAKIMQ 



patten Mtt, illwiratal mm 
•) 

rjiHESE arc an degant focal point, 
made fronT self or contrast 
cording. 



|J$E a fabric that slips over itself easily. 

Cut a biai strip Ijin. wide and a 
piece of cable card twice the length of 
die bus for putting through. (For each 
side of die frog closing* approximately 
30in. of finished bus corded tubing wilt 
be needed.) 

Attach centre of cord to one end of bias, 
fold bias over cord, and stitch, using ripper 
foot Trim seam. (Sketch A.) 




Sketch A. 

Draw enclosed cord oat of tubing. Auto- 
matically you will pall the free cord into 
the tubing. (Sketches B and a) 



To form frog, mark placement of frog 
on garment Starting at the outside edge 
of the frog, work cording into loops as 
shown in picture at top left Work on flat 
surface and pin loops after each step. 

Be sure the seam does not show on the 
right side of the frog. 

After making last loop, form a button 
loop by doubling the cord back on itself 
and tucking in under the last loop of the 
frog. Sew the two sides of the button loop 
together, allowing enough room for the 
button. Hand-stitch frog to the garment. 




Sketches B **d C. 



To nuke the corded bottom : Make three 
interlocking loops from the cording as 
shown in sketches numbered 1, 2 r 3. The 
shaded area shows the previous step, 

After the Last loop is made, hold ends 
of cording and pull loops evenly to make 
button (sketch +). Cut off excess cording 
and whip-stitch ends to underside of 
button. Stitch button to frog. 



BEADED FRINGE (sktm m 
VsgM patten £722, page : ) 

^JSE fringe that is attached to a flat 

braid. Baste the braid on the seam 
so that fringe lies on the outside of the 
garment. Mitre braid at corners. 

Place raw edges of the fabric (ojFcii •-, 
and stitch seam. 

When fringe is placed along a foil j 
edge it should be handled in the following 
manner: 

Mark fold line and press. Place wmo 
strip along wrong side of the folded n\ 
so only the fringe is visible on the right 
side of the garment. Stitch in place. 



FAGGOTING ( 



f HIS airy look is an effective, flattering 
means of accentuating line. The fag_r - 
ing stitch is best done on a flat surface 

Draw parallel line* on a piece of p^i ^ 
the desired distance *part---the width of 
the faggoting. Baste seam allowances, r: 
side up, along the tines. 

Use buttonhole twist or enibrok- 
thread and work the stitch from right so 
left Bring needle through the top fold 
from wrong side of Fabric. Enter the botimn 




Faggoting. 

The Aw ftol i i WiMi'i WMfy^Jw », ft$ 
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individual touch 




fold diagonally as shown. Bring needle 
around back of thread and to the left 
across to the next stitch. Continue to end 
of warn. 

If desired, the faggoting may be backed 
with sell or contrasting fabric, or may be 
worked over a doted 3 



1. 



SELF FBIMGE 

pattern VagM 
9) 



*72ft* 



A JAUNTV trim for a casual look. 

Cut a strip of fabric, 011 grain, 
2| inches wick and the length of the 



I. SELF FRINGE, 
2. QUILTING. 
1 SELF BIAS BOUND EDGE. 

4._FJPINa 
5. FLATTED BIAS TUBING, 
fc LACE TRIM IN JACKET LINING. 
TW Anitrnaw W«Wt Weakly— 29, t** 



^ramies illustrates some line t 
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Fold the atrip in half lengthwise; press. 
Ravel both raw edges of the strip to | m . 
deep. 

Make a row of stitching fin. from the 
fringe- trim folded edge at the stitching 
line. Insert fringe between seam, raw edges 
even. Stitch seams. If working with plaid, 
match fringe to fabric. 



■ V«g«e Jacket *7M, 

ro* *> 

QUILT fabric before cutting pattern 
pieces. Three fabrics ate needed for 
qui] ting; outer fabric, cotton wadding, and 
voile. Place ihem together in that order. 

To hold layers in place, make rows of 
band basting Sin, to 4in apart, 

ft k best 10 quilt fakly large areas, but 
a square yard is generally the largest size 
chat can be successfully quilted in one 

piece. 

Attach quilting guide to machine at a 
predetermined distance from the needle for 
quitted pattern. Using 0 to 10 stitches 
per inch, make Erst row of stitching. 

To ensure even sparing between rows, 
place quitting guide on previous row of 
stitrhes. If you have no quilting guide, 
draw the pattern ott a piece ol paper. Pin 



on outer fabric as a stitching guide. 
Remove paper when stitching is completed 
If you have to quilt more than one piece 
of fabric, be certain that the quilting 
pattern is identical for each piece. 



3, SELF BIAS BOUND 
(ihtvi mm V«fK 6717. 

DETERMINE the width of the finished 
binding. Cut bias strips four times this 
width by the measurement of the seams to 
be bound. Fold strip in half lengthwise. 

Tum in raw edges so that they meet at 
the centre fold to ensure even seam allow- 



Construct the garment to the facing step. 
Then with wrong sides together, stitch 
facing to the garment (in deeper than 
the regular seam allowance. Trim at stitch- 
ing line. Pbce mas strip along seam, raw 
edges even. Stitch on fold nearest edge. 
Turn bias strip to inside of garment and 
slip-stitch to facing. Seam allowances of 
the bias are used to pad the binding. 

When stitching inward curves, stretch 
holding to Gt curve. When stitching out- 
ward curves, ease binding to fit curve. 

When binding a corner, pin bias to gar- 
ment and, from right side, plan the mitre 
to fit around the corner. Fold under excess 
fabric and slip-stitch mitre. Stitch binding 
to garment along fold tine. 



4L PIPING 



(A«Wm 



piPING m a simple way to define line. 

Gut a bias strip Ifm. wide. Fold in 
half lengthwise — wrong sides together. 

Pbce cord along inside of fold, baste in 
place. Stitch close 10 cord with tipper foot. 
Pin piping along learn line of garment 
with cording to the outside of the garment. 
Baste. Stitch seam close to piping. 

5* PUITEB BIAS TURING 
(shawi V*gM MIS, page 1) 

j^ASILY done in self or contrasting fabric. 

When making plain tuning, do not 
trim seam away, as seam allowance forms 
lor the tubing. 



Stitch bks strip lengthwise, right sides 
together, the desired width from folded 
edge. 

Thin fabrics require larger seams to fill 
the tube firmly. Heavy fabrics need smaller 



Attach a strong thread to one end of 
tube at the seam. Trim tube diagonally at 
that point to make it easier to turn. Using 
a targe needle on this thread, push needle 
through tubing, head first. {See illustration 
A.) 

Pull thread through tubing to turn it 
right side out (See illustration B.jj 




To plait, make three lengths of tubing. 
Place the three lengths together at one end 
and stitch or tie to hold them in place. 

Plait tubing so seams do not show on 
right side. Stitch ends of tubing together 
when finished. 

Place plait on garment at desired posi- 
tion; pin. Hand-stitch to garment so 
stitches do not show. 



t. LACE TBOi m JACKET 
UMfrW fflsWwa im 
«7*4, page ft) 



^ WONDERFUL touch to add that 
custom finish is the lace trim on a 



After the lining has been inserted into 
the jacket, slip-stitch lace edging along 
the scam of the lining. 

Also edge hems of skirls and linings 
with lace or ribbon. Make the inside of 
a garment as elegant and attractive as the 
outside. 

HOME DftESSMAJCIN-G — roe* & 
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Individual touches (continued) 

Ways with lace 
and ribbon 



LACE 

INSERTION 

FITHE insertion of lace in a garment 
A adds a pretty, far. mine touch. 

Place the lace flat to the right 
jade of garment at the desired position. 
Mitre comers where necessary. 

Baste lace to garment close to edge. 

From inside of garment, cut away fabric 
frnm under lace $in, from edge. Fold seam 
allowance back toward garment; press. 

From right side stitch lace permanently, 
stitching in turned -back seam allowance. 

If desired, stitch lace on top of fabric 
or back it with contrasting fabric and 
insert. 

Vogue 6692, illustrated on this page, 
shows the effectiveness of a lace insert on 
a sleeveless skimmer. 



HIVTON 
TRIM 

ADDING ribbon is one of the 
simplest and most effective ways 
of creating that individual touch to 
your wardrobe. 

Ribbon can be used to highU&bt seaming 
detail, on collars and cuffs, as a trim at 
centre front, at neckline, and hemline. 

Choose a matching coior for the total 
effect or a contrast for a more dramatic 
look. 

Determine the position of ribbon on gar- 
ment Pin or hand basie to dress, forming 
a mitre at cornets. 

Slip-stitch ribbon in place. 

At the end of trim, fold under raw edges 
of the ribbon or extend it into the seam. 

Note the use of fancy-edged ribbon nn 
Vogue 6716 (at right). 



• Lace provides one of the most simple and attractive °J 1 achi ™"|f 
a feminine look in the clothes you make. On pages 10 and 11 are full 
detaib on how to sew lace. 

Here is a special suggestion for use of a lace trim; When routine a 
dress or a skirt, stitch purchased lace edging so that it creates the effect of 
an attractive slip. 

Before turning up the lining hem, baste raw (or straight) edge of lac* 
edging to wrong side of lining, with fancy edge of lace showing below lining. 

Turn up required hem, turn lace back over hem. Baste, Then machine, 
stitch in place. 




VOGUE 6692: romantic 
interpretation of the Vogue 
Patterns touch — a chevron 
of interted belam the 

V-necJc of *AI* tithe* deeve- 
feu tkimtner placet In* 
accent on femininity * r ague 
6692* Sim 10 to IB* Price: 
85c (include* portage). 



VOQUE 67 16: Ribbon trim 
create* a ttrildng effect* 
Chosen here h a broad band 
at riboon to enhance the 
Aide team and hem. of tWi 
brieflf dre*** tatj 

to Hake, Vogue 6716. 
Su** 10 to IS. Price 7 
flSe (include* pottage)* 
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Hat patterns to make 



A sew-in label 
of distinction 



F thi& lift-out many sugges- 
tions are offered for adding 
the Vofpie Pattern touch to 
yonr wardrobe. 

Probably the simplest and 
most distinctive it* the Vogue 
labels made of ailk. 

Some Vogue Pattern cate- 
gories have their own identify- 
ing marks. 

When the pattern yon pur- 
chase is marked with any of the 
labels at left, yon are entitled 
to a free sew-in label. 

Labels are available free 
with the pattern yon send for 
with the coupon on page IS; or 
from pattern departments in 
retail stores when yon buy 
your pattern* 

Be sure to identify your 
clothes aa being Vogue. 



ft W«k^W 29, im 




AN attractive hat made in a color complementary to, or in the 
same fabric as* your outfit can be an tadrviduality touch in the 
current "loiat" fashion*. Vogue hat patterns arc easy to make, and 
here are some hints on making hats, with details for ordering hat 
patterns illustrated above. 

• HOW TO MEASURE YOUR HAT SIZEi Measure snugly around the fore- 
bead, sloping the tape measure down toward the ba*fc of the hairline (in much 
the same position a* you would wear a headband). All hats illustrated, with 
the exception ol Vogue 6432, are in one size, but fit head sizes 2J|in. to 23in, 
because of built-in adjustability. 

• When making a hat in washable fabric, be sure your lining is washable, too. 
The hats shown are completely packable, perfect for a travel wardrobe. 

• The backing (underlining) in bats you make gives subtle shape and should 
be of canvas or buckram and sewn with the actual hat pieces as one fabric, 

• in lining, avoid using fabrics sewn with a slippery surface, as these tend to 
slip on the hair. 



VOGUE 6605: A Muwurt bourne* U guy for dmy mr er*nimg hwv The mwrnm 
made. In rich tmcm, velvet, or glistening brocude create* * «f uniting ejfett 
for evening. Yurdmge required i* lyd- of 3&m^ %yd. of 45m„ lyd* of S4i», 
mmeriul* Vague 6605- One «*e only. Price 7©e (imclmde* ptvtag*). 

VOGUE 6121 i A muug- fitting efocfw kut If eiegattu Fait mm alao 

in* fade* toftiy folded cap eertion with tie at back. Hat thaw* u Mailable 
for uU fubricm mih body *ncfc « linen*, cotton, and wool, and take* only $yd* 
Vogue 6121. Envy to Make. One ™ only. Price 57e ( intlmde* p ortag e J. 

VOGUE 6676z The emuuul chit of tun «»/ hm* oddm a mwnmrt touch So your 
marirobe. PraetieoK hum, for windy mmd rrnuty dmjt, J om cam make wt 
tram, a 3&in*-*quure purehuaed aemrf or from only \yd* of 36in t , 45*n.+ or 
54im, material. Vogue 6676. One *i« only* Price 70c (imeimde* portage). 

VOGUE 6432: The petite piMbou U the, perfect ueeemory for mU iflMMI 
mmd m wide variety of mwiow. Yom need only |jd, of fabric* Vogue 6432. 
Hemd nj€i Zl\in. t 22i«w 21*"- ****** 57e {i-cWfi portage). 
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Elegant patterns to order 



VOGUE 671S (tee page S for 
instructions for plaited tubing) : 
A dttsh of excitement on this 
tleevclets dress with the fresh 
took Is the plaited self- 
tuhing. It edge* the tide* 
&f the skirt pleat and 
trace* the waist in a s*lf- 
belt. Eaty to Make, Vogue 
6715, Size* 10 to IS. 
Price of the pattern: 85c 
( which Includes potlote). 



VOGUE 6722 (see page 4 
for instruction* for beatlcd 

Mnge): 
Beaded fringe add* the touch 
for the cocktail hour when 
applied at neckline, hem, 
arid narrow waist of thit 
figure-tracing dress* and the 
border, tuff** and pocket* of 
its huk pretty jacket' Vogue 
67Z2. Si*** 12 to 20. Prlcet 
85c (which include* postage). 



VOCUE 6683 (tee page 4 for instruction > 

to make frog*): 
A trio of self-frog closing* decorate the 
jacket — a special elegance you can add to 
make this lean cocktail ensemble dittine* 
tit.'ri? yours* Their elaborate swirl* create 
a striking centre focus on the gently fitted, 
I hree-qu arter-tlcene jacket, which i* worn 
over a slightly widened Empire dress* Vogue 
66S3 Special Design. Site* l&ta 16. Price: 
95c (includes postage and free tnbel). 




VOGUE 669 J (sec page S for 

instruction* for piping) : 
Contrast piping introduce* the 
chic custom look to dashing 
skimmer, defining the 
V-shaped cowl yoke. Vogue 
6693. Size* are 10 to IB* 
Price- S$e (include* pottage). 
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VOGUE 6717 (*ee page 5 far 
instruction* for bias-bound edge): 
Simple shift achieves added appeal 
with self-bin* binding rimming the 
low V-neck of the double-breasted 
closing. Warn over fuli-steeoed 
House, it it narrowly belled at the 
hipline* Vogue 6717. Simes 10 ta 
16* Price: SSc (include* postage). 
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See page IS for order form 



VOGUE 6719 (tee page 5 for fnKmo 

tion* for *elf-fringe ) : 
Here** jm*t a iitth tometking extra — 
the rniurtf prr/trfiofi 0/ fringed edge* 
on a him front AMne Mkirt with above- 
knee hemline* Ea*y to Make, Vogue 
6729. WaUt *Ue* 24 so 28. Price i 
7 (V (mhich include* poiinf*)- 



VQGVE 6685 (tee page 4 far in*lruction* 

for faggoting): 
There'* a graceful touch of faggoting on 
the long centre-front team and attractive 
yoke, of thi* A-line drcu* with demure 
Mhort tleere.*. Young Fatkionnble* Design, 
Vogue 6685. Sis*.*, 10 to 18. Price* 
S$e ( include* pottage and free label)* 
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VOGUE 670J (tee peg* 5 for inUruc 

tlon* on how to quilt) t 
Quilting — the hallmark of fine tailoring 
— if added to the pocket flap* and 
lapel* of a mt m Hie . three~quarter**te*ve f 
hi P 4ength jacket. Vogue 6703. Sine* 10 
to 18. Price: 7t)e (includa* pa*tage). 




VOGUE 6704 (*ee page 5 for infraction* 

on lace-finith for lining); 
More than meet* the eye (lace edging in 
the lining) add* a note of luxury and 
elegance — the Vogue Pattern touch — to 
a daubte^kremted jacket. Vogue 6704, SUet 
10 to Ifi* Price; 75 C (include* pottage). 
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How to sew lace 



• Lact, beautiful bee . . . it moot oi those rare fabrics that gives a woman a touch 
of sheer elegance, a taste of tuniry, and, all important, femininity. Lace is within 
the reach of everyone these days. You can select from the magnificent imported 
types at a luxury price, or from the very attractive, more reasonably priced laces. 
Lace has become a specialty hem and most retail stores carry a lace <kpartn*rat 
where you can browse at leisure and seek advke from specialists who know all the 
ins and outs of lace* On the opposite page you will find fisted the types of lace 
most readily available in Australia, and thb section sets out valuable advice on bow 
to handle lace. lace b not difficult to sew if you follow the hints given* 



T* Hare* nr 
Mi t» tin*? 

LACE may be underlined com- 
pletely or worn over a slip. The 
choice depends on your personal 
preference, the pattern you are using, 
and the lace. 

Tb* sheer laces with lightly embroidered 
pan cms on net -like background*, like 
Alencon and Chaniilty* require an under- 
lining such as a one nylon net. 

This underlining adds body and strength 
to take the strain of wear off the fragile 

lace. 

You may leave the sleeves unlined for 
a transparent 

The heavier or re-embroidered laces, like 
Cluny or Venise, may be underlined for 
an opaque effect or worn over a slip. 



VOGUE 6635: Tma ti*r» #f ™f let «fe 
ffce Am j i b — f m ki om wtak 
Spwiith mmnt for ihi* mUmdmr flf fc — tf *y 
high mt the nmek and tnih iong, urr» 
" W in fimr re-ffliMmi 
r*gu* 6635, Ywf Fmt him ma kimm 
Sims Iff I* 16* trice: 
fiiwWea p**tmg* *md free la***/. 



A nude-colored underlining will always 
give a sheerer effect than a darker color. 

To underline lace completely, shrink the 
lace and underlining separately by pressing 
with a steam iron. 

Press the lace with the right Aide on a 
heavy towel » as not to flatten it. 

Place paper pattern pieces on lace frbrfc 
and cut. Cut underlining separately, 
making all pattern markings on the under* 
lining. 

Place the lace on the uno^ riming, stitch 
together at the edges, and then handle as 
one piece. 

Make the facings from the underlining 
fabric, as it is less bulky and more comfor- 
table neat to the akin. 

Hems should be stitched to the under- 
lining. 

Edging Im*» 
Mi 



called 



A LACE that has one scalloped 
edge and one straight edge and 
is 12in» wide or less is called an 
edging. 

If it a wider than I2in. t 
a flounce. 
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When a bee has two scalloped edge* 
no matter how narrow or wide, it b called 
a galloon. 

If you plan to use a scallop-edge* i 
lace, with the scallop at the hemline, 
must detejTnine the length before cutting 

Make the underskirt the correct lenr^ 
and let the innermost curve of the scauof 
extend below the hem of the underskirt. 

If you decide not to underline htav, 
lace, use tulle, marquisette, or organs 
as interfacing. 

Whether the lace b underlined or no! 
be careful in maintain the regular seam 
allowance in assembling all pattern piece* 
Otherwise the finished garment will not 
have the proper shape or fit. 

You can hind the neck and sleeve edge- 
with bias fabric as in Vogue 6655 (at left) 

Mark the length and trim hem to \m 

Catch-stitch horsehair braid to the heir 
edge. Be sure the horsehair braid is even 
before you sew it to the lace. 

Turn up on the marking and hem horse - 
hair braid to the dress. 

Narrow horsehair braid is best for slim 
skirts; use wider braid to make a full ikirr 
stand out crisply, 

See page 1& for more details about 
horsehair braid. 
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Types of lace you can buy 



A selection of the world's finest laces is available in Australia. 

about some of them is given bdow: 



A little information 



Wool Late; 36" m width with an all-over design and most 
suitable for evening wear, frocks, and suits, $3 to $4 
per yard. 

Gbantiily: 35", Has a scalloped edge and is available in 
varying weights from gossamer fine to heavy. $2Ji to 
$ 10 per yard. 

Cotton Laces: 35"/36'\ "Imitation" re-embroidered and 
available in many attractive designs and colors. $2 to 
$7.95 per yard. 



Guipure Lace! Available in 36" width, and 12" to 1B'\ 
the latter being the heavier type of applique guipure, 
which is most effective as a trim. $21 to $53 per 
yard, 

French Ribbon Lace: 35 M - Beautifully embroidered wilh 
ribbon. $10.50 to $25 per yard. 

Rich Embroidered Wool Lace: 34"/35 ,, 1 Heavy, luxury woo! 
lace. $12.60 to $21 per yard. 

Re-embroidered Lace! 35" Embroidered with effective silk 
cord. $14.70 to $21 per yard. 



Seams 
an lace 

THE proper custom way to handle 
seams in lace is to overlap and 
applique the seams together, using 
the dominant design of the lace pat- 
tern as your seam line. 

Cut the seams a little wider than nor- 
raal and run a basting line on the scam 
line of each piece- 
Place the basting line of one piece on 
top of the basting line of die other piece. 
Baste together on the seam line. 

Following the dominant line of die lace 
pattern, whipstitch the two pieces together, 
being sure to backstitch every inch or so. 

Trim away the excess lace on either side 
of the joined pieces. Your seams are prac- 
tically invisible. 

Straight seams in lace should be as fine 
and inconspicuous as possible. Double- 
stitch seams, the first stitching on the seam 
tine and the second close to It in the seam 
allowance. Trim dose to second stitching. 

The Australian Woneii'i Weekly — June 29, 1966 



Add a sparkle 
to lace 

BEADING can add a final touch 
of luxury to a lace dress. 
Crystal or pearl beads, or sequins, 
sewn into the centre of a motif, can add 
a subtle shimmer and richness for after 
dark. 

To attach loose beads by hand, use a 
fine beading needle and silk thread 
strengthened with beeswax. 

Bring needle up from the wrong side 
of the fabric through the eye of the bead 
and backstitch to the wrong side of the 
fabric. 

Continue in this way until the desired 
number of heads are attached. 

Single sequins are sewn with a bead 
in the centre. 

Bring needle up through fabric to right 
side. Put a sequin over the needle and 
then a bead. Drop them down on to the 
fabric and take a stitch over the bead 
and through the centre of the sequin to 
the wrong side. 

Purchased bands or motifs of sequins 
are pinned in place and slip-stitched in 
position. 



A toii«h 

of lace 

T ACE can be used most effectively 
in small ways to achieve that 
"one-of-a-kind" look for that special 
garment: A sheer lace sleeve on a cocktail 
dress; collars and cuffs; a lace bodice or 
yoke on a garment. 

Guipure lace appliqued on a garment 
adds a luxury louch. 

Remember,, too, the sheer femininity of 
tiny lace edgings as a delicate trim. 

Edge a front tab with lace trim and 
show a glimpse of lace edging at the hem- 
line of a pretty dress. It's a youthful idea 
and just one of the innumerable ways in 
which bee can add that perfecting touch of 
individuality to the clothes you make. 

VOGUE &637 1 KxotU rich ribbon lac* 
drew ha* biouton bodice- and tiny thauldet 
'trap*. The tkirt is dimhth gathered 
at th* vain. Special Detign, Vogu* 6637. 
Sikj 10 io Iff, Price: 95c (include* 
pottage and free Ubei). Pattern oho 
mctmfej evening roof and than veni&n* 
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• Fashion is shaped ami moulded by interfacing and underlining: 



How to achieve that perfect shape 



• The wans by which the 
perfect shape is achieved are 
ocariy always hidden to the 
viewer of the perfect garment 
with enviable custom fit. 

Shaping and motirdmg fab- 
rics into subtle silhouettes 
drpemk, more often than not, 
on a humble but most im- 
portant group of materials 
known as nUerfacmgs and 



The magic these materials 
can work has long been 
valued by professionals, who 
use them with excellent results. 

So can you- The technique 
of using them is simple. 

On your Vogue Pattern 
envfiopes, under material re* 
quired, you will often find 
reference to yardages neces- 
sary for "interfacings," "back- 
tBf,** or 



These details ate vitally 
important To fine a garment 
is not always enough. 

On these pages the secrets 
of these shapiiiiiiiing fabrics 
are mealed. 
twf* 12— HOME DUSSMAKttfcj 



iNTEmFACMNGS 

rTIHESE are usuafly cut in the 

shape of a facing and placed 

between facing and garment. 

Besides adding strength to such stress 
arras as closings, pocket, and flaps, they 
shape collars, crisp cuffs, and prevail waist- 
hands from u fetching. 

Interfacings should be compatible to 
weight of outer fabric; their finish, soft or 
stiff, depending upon the desired effect. 

Fabrics to h k 



'J'HERE are two general types of materials 
made specially for interfacings — woven 

and 



Woven interfacings have lengthwise and 
crosswise tliireth and, therefore, have 
grain. Thus, they should be cut carefully, 
following the grainline as marked on your 
pattern pieces. 

Non-woven interfacings have no visible 
threads and, therefore, no grain. Hie pat- 
tern pieces can be placed on them in any 
direction for cutting. 

It is also possible to buy special "iron- 
on** interfacing material which can be 
pressed into position on the fabric piece 
it is to face by applying a warm iron. 

All the above interfacing materials are 
available in varying weights whkh you can 
select to suit the fabric you are making up. 

When in doubt, it is advisable to select 
the lighter rather than the heavier weight 

Always use a washable interfacing 
materia] in a washable fabric, and take 
the precaution of r^-shrinking on a woven 
interfacing material 



IWBEMUJtmNG 

WTITOERUNING, or backing as it 
U is some times called, is used to 
accent a shape, to mould a silhouette, 
to define contours. 

ll also prevents a garment from Stretch- 
ing out of shape or from sagging, and is 
re^inmendcd in particular as. a "holding 
together" or "non-stretch" means of shape 
retention in loosely woven fabrics. 

Underiiniup need not always be com- 
patible with outer fabric. 

They are always cut the same shape as 
pattern pieces and the two layers are 
handled a* one. 

Underlining can make a fitted sheath 
of the lightest chiffon, will shape soft 
woollens into perfect trapeze lines, will 
mould soft crepe into defined fashion 
shapes, or make skirts flare with purpose. 

Material* for inidedinktg* should be 
firmly woven and light In weigbt- 

11 your garment is to be made from a 
washable fabric, make sure your under- 
lining b washable; too. 

The possibilities for manipulating fabrics 
beyond their original boundaries with 
interfacings and underlining are limitless. 

unwiw 

WHERE is no doubt that a lined 
-L garment, be it a dress, a shift, 
a skirt, a coat, or a suit, has that 
tailored custom-look* 

linings should be woven fabrics whkh 
do have gram and should, therefore, be 
cut with particular attention to the grain- 
line indications on your pattern pieces. 



In general, it is advisable to match ym,, 
lining with the color of your garment, 
or to line a patterned outer fabric in j 
bask color of the pattern- 
However, a striking effect will result hy 
the selection of a vivid contrast, in par* 
ticular in a coat or jacket. 

You can always line a coal in 
ensemble from the fabric used for the 
dress when the fabric lends itself to i ! . 
purpose. 

Lining instructions are included in y>< 
pat tern. Follow them closely from 
instruction sheet and the result will be 
that perfect, perfect shape; 



wmess m 

Y01* SEW 

FT1HIS is the golden, rigid rule to 
apply to rverything you sew. 
Pressing techniques may vary widely 
depending on fabric and con- 
structiorx 

Most important: pressing is not irom: 
Pressing b lifting up the iron and sett; 
down in a different position, always folio 
mg the straight grain of the fabric. 

Other rules to note are: 

* Take care not to stretch edges, 

* Always press seams, darts, and tutki 
before edges are crossed with other seam*. 

• Press seams with point of iron in dire, 
don in whkh you have stitched 

• Above all, know your fabrics and tin- 
best method of pressing for each. 

Remember — and practise— these bnpc>; 
tant pressing rules, whkh are vital to the 
final finish of your garment, and you 
achieve happy results. 



n» 
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WWW MB FUMBAM BNTAJL 

^¥*HIS is a wise saying, and one 
whkh can mean the success of 
your gaimcnt. Fit is very important 
to finish. If the fit's not fight, you'll 
be labelled immediately as a stitching 
amateur. 

Custom fit begins with accurate measure 
moiu 

For drenes, suita, coals, or blouses, select 
pattern nxe at cor ding to your bust 
measurement, 

^ For skirts, stacks* or shorn, select pattern 
sbbe by your waist and hip measurcmenu- 
If you D£*d |0 make slight adjustmemi 
in the pattern, consult the easy-to-fohW 
adjustment rules on your pattern instruc- 
tion i«t 

And fil every step of the way as you 
construct the garment, 

A dressmaker's dummy, adjusted to your 
own individuaJ measurements, will make 
you* life a lot easier. 

They arc readily available through retail 



HELPFUL HINTS FOR HAPPY SEWING 

• Here are some hints practised by exjKrieaced home dressmakers which will hdp 
; your sewing easier and your results more professional. 



MANB-FENMSmMG 

THE signature of the couturier, 
and it can be your trademark, 
too. But be sure you're performing 
the right stitches at the right times, 

Hems, for example, can reveal telltale 
evidence of the careless stitcher. 

Despite fashions compulsion to send 
hemlines scampering up and down legs, a 
turn is stilt a hem and perhaps one of 
the most important finishing touches on 
your garment. 

In "jj -fitt titling facings and hemlines, 
never allow a stitch to be seen on the 
outside of the garment. 

TW AtsMina Wsaassfs Waskly — W Zf r It* 



MANY of these tips will be familiar to you, but 
often one momentarUy forgets them, Use mis 
article, them, as a remaxider. 

THINK BEFORE YOU SHOP 

BUYING YOUR PATTERN 

*pAKE your measurements carefully. Buy the pattern sire 
closest to your measurements to minimise alterations, 
If any alterations are necessary, consult the chart on your 
pattern instruction sheet. 

Be sure to remeasure carefully if you have gained or lost 
weight. 

WHAT TO BUY 

*pfE pattern envelope lists the kind of fabrics most suit- 
able for the pattern you have selected Use these 
suggestions as your basic guide- 
Buy aJJ the notions, linings, and interfacings for die out- 
fit when you buy your fabric and pattern. 

Check the "'Reminder" list on the hack of your envelope 
and buy everything you will need for your sewing project 
in a single mopping trip. There is nothing more fnastrxtmg 
than to have to stop sewing and run out and buy another 
spool of thread. 

Always have a snip of fabric for matching of threads 
and zippers, etc 

If you are matching colors, take the bolt of fabric 
(n a window and compare it with your swatch in real day- 
light. Colors often look different in different lights, 

WHAT IS YQUR BEST BUY? 

fHE true cost in your budget includes things other than 
the initial price per yard — upkeep, for example, and 
the total number of wearing* you will get during the life- 
time of a dress. 

A so-called bargain fabric that shrinks and fades turns 
out not to be a bargain at all but a very poor investment. 

Look for display signs telling you about shrink resis- 
tance, color fastness, special finishes, and other service 
qualities in fabrics. 

Always discuss these important points with the 




IN SEWING 

J£EAD and study the instruction sheet with every Vogue 
Pattern. Use the cutting layout on the sheet, ft pro- 
vides the most economical use of fabric. 

The numbering system on each pattern piece, notch, 
and construction step is planned. Follow the numbers in 
step-by -step order for the simplest method of const ruction. 

Be accurate in cutting exactly on the cutting line and in 
stitching seams exactly {in. deep. This will give a well- 
fitting garment, so important for a professional look- 

Leam to use all attachments for your sewing machine. 
They are time-saving for doing many steps in making a 
garment. 

STOP FOR A BREAK 

J~)ON*T let yourself get over-tired if you are sewing all 
day or late into the evening. That's the time when you 
make mimlfgg 

Be save to take lime for a tasanssssg and aftermo osi break. 
Don't forget to eat lunch. 

If you're feeling drowsy while working at flight, wait till 
morning. You will feel much fresher and more ready to 
apply yourself to the job. 

DIRECTIONAL STITCHING MEANS PERFECT 
SEAMS 

JJIRECTIONAL stitching is the secret of having both 
ends of a seam meet evenly. Duectional stitching 
means stitching with the grain or in the direction of the 
grain. 

To determine the direction in which you should stitch, 
run your linger along the cut edge 

If the fabric stretches or ripples, the direction is against 
the gram. 

If it remains fiat, the direction it with the grain, Stitch 
in that direction. 

KNOW YOUR PATTERN MARKINGS 

J^VERY marie on your pattern piece has a meaning and is 
dearly explained in your instruction sheet. 
This, in a nutshell, is the secret of your sewing success. 
Follow the pattern mttructinn sheet step by step. Don't 
take short-cats. 
The results will be a garment you'll be proud to wear. 
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SEWING TECHNIQUES TO ACHIEVE 

• The last, but by no means least, step in creating a garment is the finishing. The essence of the success 
of tho world's leading couturiers b their exqinsrte hand finkhmg. On these pages some of the zealously 
imarded secrets whkh wiU enable you to achieve tins superb finish are described and illustrated 




Decorative ribbon 
binding 

FjpHIS is the method used by 
Paris to give the inside of a 
suit jacket a beautifully finished 
look. Hand-sew embroidered 
ribbon over edge of lining and 
facing where they meet, as shown 
in the picture above. 

Choose your hand-sewing stitch 
to suit the ribbon edge — slip- 
stitch or a tiny hemstitch — tak- 
ing care that no stitches show 
either on the outside of the jacket 
or when it is open. 

U— HOME DftE$SMA«N<? 




Lingerie strap-holder** 

^HESE have Jong been used hy high 
fashion to help clothes fit better and 
took more poised They keep lingerie 
siraps from sliding of? shoulders and 
shoulder spams (nan falling forward or to 
the back. The holders of ribbon, seam 
binding, or ihread loop are always sewn 
to shoulder seam with free end toward 
neck edge. 

Work a thread loop at shoulder seam. 
Sew snap to free end and neck edge of 
garment. 

For ribbon or seam binding strap fas 
illustrated); Sew half of ribbon to shoulder 
seam, Sew map to free end and to attached 
end to fasten as in picture, 

It is also possible to buy lingerie strap- 
holders from the haberdashery departments 
in stores. 




Hud-inserted 
slide fastener 



JTJHIS is an exquisite cou- 
A tinier touch, and is good 
for all fabrics, especially 
fragile, stretchy t and pile 
fabrics. 

Hand-baste zipper open- 
ing, press seam open, and 
baste zipper into place, 

On outside of garment, 
using basting line as your 
guide, sew zipper into place 
with a half-backstitch. 




Inside finish is 
made ef laee 



A N elegant look for your party- 
going coat can be oblaine 
by hand -sewing glittery lace kmd? 
the coat where lining joins tbr 
facing as shown in the picture 
above. 

Keep stitching invisible. 

Before you begin this sewing 
task, run a tape measure round tbt 
lining edges to find out how mud 
lace edging to buy. 
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THAT PROFESSIONAL FINISH 




G*14 ekmis weight far 

jacket 

^ FINISHING touch used by couturiers 
to preserve lines of suit or overbiouse 
in any attitude, it adds the necessary 
weight at hem to eliminate constant adjust- 
ing. Tack chain along bottom of jacket 
l|in. from lower edge and tuck ends into , 
facings. Use different weights for different 
fabrics. 

The soft headine 

JJERE is another favorite couturier look 
on sum and coats. 

Cut a 3 in.- wide strip of bias canvas or 
linen the length, of hemline beween front 
facing scams. 

Open out facings, pin bias to inside of 
Jacket, placing and tacking lower edge of 
bias fin. below hemline, Catch -stitch 
upper edge of bias lightly to the jacket. 
(See sketch below,) 

Turn up hem on hemline and press, 
Catch-stitch hem and facing. 




Horsehair stiff eiting 

rpHIS U a fashion touch for sheer skirt 
hemlines— a perfect finish for an all- 
over lace dress. The stiffening ts almost 
invisible, can be eased to shape fabric. 

A transparent stiffening cut on hias, 
horsehair has a heavy thread woven along 
one edge. 

Lap and pin threaded edge Jin. over cut 
edge of hcm + Join ends t press seam open. 
Sew along pinned edge with running 
stitches. Turn facing to inside, turning hem 
to inside $in* Press. 

Shape upper edge of facing, where 



necessary, by drawing thread after securing 
one end so thread is not pulled through. 

For straight or gathered skirts, pull out 
this thread. 

Slip-stitch facing to garment. 




Bias strip in place for soft hemline. 
The Australian Woman's Weekly— J dim 39, 196$ 
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MOW TO ORDER VOGUE PATTERNS 

Send orders and postal notes to; PATTERN SERVICE, P.O. BOX 4, 
CROYDON, NJLW. (NX READERS; P.O. Box 11-084, EllcrsJit, S.E.6.) No 
CO -D. orders accepted. Where applicable Vogue labels {see page 7) wUi be 
supplied with patterns. 
BE SURE TO STATE SIZE. 

HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR CORRECT PATTERN SIZE; 



Misses' Sfrea: 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


20 


Bust: 


3!ul 


32ul 


34in. 


36tfL 


38in. 


40in + 


Waist: 


24in- 


25in_ 


26 in. 


28in. 


30im 


32 in. 


Hips: 


33in_ 


Mi* 


Join. | 


3SiiL 


40iiL 


42in. 



Name , 
Address 



Pattern No. 



Size 



VOGUE PATTERNS ARE AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES 



Sewing «n 

UEpHEN sewing buttons on to thick 
material, do not pull the thread too 
tightly or the buttons will he hard to fasten. 

Avoid this with a shank made by placing 
a pin or match, according to the weight 
of material and thickness of buttonhole — 
the thicker the material the longer shank: 
needed — over the button and sewing over 
it (see illustration below). 

If there is a small button on the wrong 
side of the material, stitch tins on at the 
same lime. Then remove the pin and make 
a shank by winding the thread around the 
connecting threads so that you make a 
little stalk {see illustration). 

When using a row of buttons as a trim, 
attach a length of tape at back of garment 
and sew buttons through on to tape. The 
tape forms a reinforcement, keeps butiun* 
firm and In a straight row. 

When sewing buttons to fine materia], a 
smaller button or a tiny square of material 
stitched to the wrong side will prevent 
strain. 




Button shank. 
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now you see it r 
now you don't,.. 

, , . and that's the way it should be 
with a fashion zipper. Fine, flat, fie> hie. 
colour-compatible Beutron zippers sew smoothly 
into any fabric from silk to tweed, giving 
fashions that uncluttered professional finish. 
And thanks to the Polyester spiral. Beutron zip: 

are also ironabie, snagproof, unbreakable. 

^^POLYESTER 

ZIPPER 
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